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I.-NOR WICH. 

N account both of 
situation and its 
tions, Norwich is one of the most 
interesting of English cities. From 
immemorial it has been a centre of life and 
activity. Its thoroughfares and ancient 
buildings bear names which recall memories 


its picturesque 
historic associa- 


of its successive occupation by Britons, 
Romans, Angles, Scandinavians, and Nor- 
mans. It was a stronghold of the Iceni 


under Boadicea, a strategic position under 
the Ceesars, and the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of East Anglia. The Scandi- 
navians, however, gave to it its present 
name. It was the Caer Gwent of the 
Britons, a name still retained in Carrow, 
and the Cyningsford of the East Angles, a 


name also retained in King Street, a 
thoroughfare that has been trodden by 
suecessive generations of men from the 


dawn of history. 
The present castle dates from the time 
of King Stephen, and is built on the site 


53 


time 


of a former stronghold, of which William 
Fitz-Osborn, one of the Conqueror’s chief- 
tains, was lord. Its military history ends 
with its occupation, in 1217, by Louis of 


France, whom the Barons invited to aid 
them in their struggle with King John. It 


was afterwards used as a royal prison, and 
in 1345 was handed over to the Sheriff of 
Norfolk, and from that date down to 1883 
was used as the county jail. Three years 
later it was offered by the Government to 
the city authorities, who, with the assistance 
of some enterprising citizens, converted it 
into a public museum, library, and picture 
gallery. The museum contains a very fine 
collection of British birds, inciuding the 
great auk, and the most complete set of 
birds of prey that has ever been brought 


together. The local flora and fauna are 
well represented in the museum. The 
picture gallery contains some admirable 


works by the Norwich school of painters— 
Old Crome, Crome the younger, J. 5. 
Cotman and his two sons, Miles EK. Cotman 
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THE AETHELBERT GATE, NORWICH CATHEDRAL (. ©). 


and J. J. Cotman; George Vincent, James 
Stark, Joseph Stannard and his wife, the 
Rey. E. T. Daniell, and David Hodgson. The 
gem of the collection is a picture of a 
fishing smack off Yarmouth, by Cotman 
the elder. This was sold by the painter's 
widow for three guineas. It would now 
probably fetch three thousand if brought 
under the hammer. 

The castle, or rather the keep, for it is 
only the keep of the old castle which now 
remains, is a fine square building, 693 feet 
high. It has unfortunately suffered much at 
the hands of the restorer, and viewed from the 
outside it looks like a modern building, but 
the interior retains for the most part its 
original Norman character. It is surrounded 
by galleries, now utilised for the purposes of 
the museum, which, in addition to its natural 
history collections and art treasures, contains 
some interesting Roman remains discovered 
in the city and its neighbourhood, and a valu- 
able library of municipal documents which 
date back to 1240. At the entrance to what 
is known as Bigod’s Tower is a fine Norman 
doorway, which has happily escaped the 
ravages of the restorationists. The castle 
mound, which on one side is approached by 
a fine old bridge spanning the fosse, has 
been tastefully laid out as a public pleasure 
ground, from which a fine view of the city 
and the country may be obtained. 

The chief attraction of Norwich, however, 
is its fine cathedral, founded by Herbert 
Losinga, first Bishop of Norwich, at the close 


of the eleventh century. The cathedral, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is one of 
the most beautiful examples of Norman 
work now in existence; but its architec- 
tural features include also fine speci- 
mens of the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles. The now submerged city of Dunwich 
gave its name to the original bishopric of 
East Anglia; afterwards the see was divided 
into two, namely, Dunwich and Elmham, the 
jurisdiction of the former extending over 
Suffolk and of the latter over Norfolk. In 
1078 the see was transferred from Elmham 
to Thetford, and a few years later it was 
decided that the chair of the East Anghan 
bishop should be fixed at Norwich, which 
was then, after London, the most important 
city in England. Bishop Losinga was trans- 
ferred from Thetford to Norwich. He was 
a rich man, and in his decision to signalise 
his appointment to the new see by building 
the great cathedral he was liberally supported 
by the citizens. The foundation stone was 
laid in 1096, and the choir was completed 
five years later. 

In one respect Norwich Cathedral is the 
most remarkable of all our ecclesiastical 
edifices : no other church has so beautiful 
a vaulted roof. It is decorated with fine 
sculpture, and canopies a space of fully half 
an acre. The magnificent Norman nave of 
the cathedral is, with the exception of that 
of St. Albans, the longest in England. It 
comprises fourteen bays (the arched spaces 
between the pillars), eleven of which are 
on the western and three on the eastern 
side of the screen which supports the 
fine organ, and under which lies Bishop 
Lyhart, the builder of the nave. 

The two side aisles support the spacious 
triforium, along which, it is said, two 
Pickford vans could be driven abreast. 
From the western entrance to the inter- 
section of the transepts, the nave is 250 
feet long, and the total length of the chureh 
is 407 feet, with a width of 72 feet, while 
the transepts measure, from end to end, 
178 feet. The height of the nave is 69} feet, 
and that of the choir, 833 feet. 

The view which bursts upon the sight 
on passing through the Early English door- 


way of the massive stone organ screen 
is strikingly beautiful. The magnificent 


Norman bays of the choir, the noble cleres- 
tory of the lofty presbytery, are generally 
regarded as triumphs of architectural skill. 
The carving of the stalls is very chaste. 
The roof of the presbytery, which replaced 
an original timber one, dates from the 
middle of the fifteenth century, but the 
windows of the clerestory, which are richly 
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decorated, belong to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

The clerestory of the nave is Norman 
work, and is still lighted by the original 
Norman windows. The vaulting of the 
transepts, with its hundred and _ fifty 
bosses illustrating the New Testament 
story, was carried out by Bishop Nix early 
in the sixteenth century. The handsome 
stone pulpit in the nave is modern work, 
and was presented to the cathedral in 
1892 by Dean Goulburn, who also restored 
the St. Luke and Jesus chapels, the former 
on the north, the latter on the south 
side of the presbytery. The thirteenth- 
century Lady chapel stood behind the 
eastern end of the cathedral up to the 
time of the Reformation, but was demolished 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth by 
Dean Gardiner. On the south side of the 
presbytery is the chapel of St. Mary the 
Less, or Beauchamp chapel, now used as 
a consistory court for the trial of cases of 
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Goldwell’s chantry, and to the south of the 
nave Bishop Nix’s chapel. 

The monuments in Norwich Cathedral are 
not of special interest. No very famous 
men have ever been appointed to the see 
of Norwich, with the exception of Bishop 
Losinga, and even he is suspected of simony. 
But he was one of the greatest architects 
of his age, and founded not only Norwich 
Cathedral, but also some of the most beau- 
tiful churches in Norfolk, including St. 
Nicholas’ at Yarmouth and St. Margaret’s 
at Lynn. He was buried in the apse of 
his own cathedral near where the high 
altar stands, but his tomb was destroyed 
by the Puritan rabble who wrecked the 
cathedral in 1648. <A slab now marks his 
resting place. 

The huge western window of the cathe- 
dral glows with stained glass, more brilliant 
than artistic, to the memory of Bishop 
Stanley, whose chief claim to distinction 
was that he was the father of a famous son, 
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discipline. It was added to the cathedral 
in 1320, and has a groined roof with seulp- 
tured bosses illustrating the legendary 
history of the Virgin, which Dean Goulburn 
described as grotesquely profane, though 
the antiquaries are not all agreed on that 
point, some regarding the figures as rever- 
ently symbolic of the Christian faith. To 
the south of the presbytery is Bishop 


Dean Stanley of Westminster. In the south 
transept there is a finely sculptured memor- 
ial in white marble, by Chantrey, of Bishop 
Bathurst, and in St. Luke’s chapel is a 
memorial window to Professor Sedgwick, 
the distinguished geologist. Facing the 
choir is a finely carved oak pulpit, which 
Dean Goulburn; and the 

memorial is a tomb in 


commemorates 
Bishop Pelham 
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alabaster, with medallions of Connemara 
green marble and a base, of black marble. 
On the south side of the nave is the 
“ Soldiers’ Window,” the gift of the Norfolk 
regiment. One of the curiosities of the 
cathedral’s memorials is the old episcopal 
throne, a plain stone chair surmounting a 
semicircular arch behind where the altar 
now stands. This is the only episcopal 
throne in England thus placed. Its position 
is thought to favour the assumption that in 
the early days of the cathedral the Bishops 


it is to him that Norwich owes the mag- 
nificent clerestory of the presbytery already 
referred to, and the fine crocketed spire, 
which attains a height of 315 feet. 

In 1272 the close was invaded by a mob 
enraged against the Prior because of the 
repeated levies he had made upon the 
citizens. They set fire to the monastery, 
but fortunately the flames did not extend to 
the cathedral. The building, however, had 
a narrow escape from destruction in 1512, 
when a fire broke out in the vestry and did 

great damage, evidences 
of which may still be 
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seen in the discoloured 
stonework of the tri- 
forium on the south 
side of the presbytery. 
And in 1648 the cathe- 
dral was looted by an 
infuriated mob, whe 
smashed the windows 


English Miles 
1 2 3 


and destroyed the 
organ. 
The best view of 


the cathedral from the 
outside can be obtained 
from the playground of 
the Grammar School, 
from which can be seen 
the greater number of 
the elegant flying but- 
tresses, which were 
built by Bishop Gold- 
well in the fifteenth 
century to support the 
of the 
roof of the presbytery. 


fea icetield 
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of Norwich consecrated the elements facing 
west instead of east. 

Outside St. Luke’s chapel 
ancient font of the cathedral, which Dr. 
Jessopp tells us ‘‘must have been at 
one time a marvel of exquisite sculpture, 
and which now serves as an_ instructive 
monument of the frenzy of iconoclastic 
bigotry which in the reign of Edward VI. 
enacted that all remnants of idolatry should 
be destroyed.” 

Norwich Cathedral has suffered terribly 
both from the visitation of the winds 
from successive outbursts of 
On January 17, 1362, during one of the 
most destructive storms upon record in 
England, the belfry of the central tower 
was blown down and fell through the roof 
of the presbytery, which became a heap of 
ruins. Bishop Percy then held the see, and 


stands the 


and 
Trandalism. 


A notable feature of 

the precincts of the 

cathedral is the beau- 

tiful architecture of the cloistered quad- 
rangle (174 feet square), Which can be entered 
from the cathedral by the priors door in 
the south aisle of the nave. The cloisters, 
which are 12 feet wide and 154 feet high, 
their vaulted stone roofs decorated with 
sculpture representing scenes in the lives of 


the Saints, are in a splendid state of pre- 
servation, though little now remains of the 
monastie buildings of Norwich. The 


present Strangers’ Hall, where some curious 
specimens of medieval craftsmanship may 
be seen, still exists to remind us of the 
Guests’ House, which stood on the west side 
of the cloisters. Three ivy-covered columns 
with carved capitals mark the site of the 
infirmary of Bishop Herbert’s Priory. The 
Deanery opposite, along the eastern walk 
of the cloister, was originally part of the 
Prior’s house, which was connected with the 
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Benedictine monastic offices by a covered 
walk. 
The cathedral close is remarkable for 


its fine gates. The entrance to the 
Bishop’s palace is by a gate built by 
Bishop Alnwick early in the fif teenth 
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century. Opposite the west front of the 
cathedral stands the Erpingham Gate, built 
in the Perpendicular style by Sir Thomas 
Erpingham, the ‘‘ good old knight” of 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. To the left of this 


gate, within the close, is the Grammar 
School and the headmaster’s house. The 
school was founded by Bishop Salmon 


early in the fourteenth century, and ex- 
ternally has undergone little alteration 
since it was first built. It has been the 
alma mater of some famous men, including 
Archbishops Parker and Tenison, the famous 
jurist Sir Edward. Coke, Admiral Lord 
Nelson, John Kay, founder of Caius College, 
Cambridge, Dr. John Lindley, the botanist, 
George Borrow, author of ‘‘The Bible in 
Spain,” Rajah Brooke, and Dr. James 
Martineau, the famous metaphysician and 
theologian. A statue of Nelson stands 
opposite the school. 

The Aithelbert Gate, by which the close 
from the 


is entered 


south, is a mix- 
ture of mediseval and modern work, and 
dates from the thirteenth century. It 


was reared by the citizens of Norwich as 
an atonement for ‘the riotous invasion of 
the priory in 1227, and is dedicated to 
A&thelbert, King of the East Angles. 


Having received the consent of King 
Offa of Mercia to his betrothal to the 
daughter of that potentate, Aithelbert set 
out from Norwich with his retinue to 
lead the -lady to the altar. ‘Offa, on 


learning the cause of his arrival,” says 
Roger of Wendover, ‘‘entertained him 


in his palace with the greatest honour, 
and exhibited all possible courtesy as well 
to the, «Kane 
himself as to 
his companions.” 
But Offa’s queen 
was of the Lady 


Macbeth type, 
and she sug- 
gested to her 


husband that if 
he put AXthel-. 
bert to death 
East Anglia 
might be added 
to the Mercian 
kingdom. ‘* The 
wicked queen,” 
continues the 
chronicler, ‘‘still 
adhering to her 
foul purpose, 
treacherously 
ordered a cham- 


ber to «be 
adorned with sumptuous furniture fit for 
a king, in which Athelbert might sleep 


at night. Near the king’s bed she caused a 
seat to be prepared, magnificently decked 
and surrounded with curtains; and under- 
neath the wicked woman caused a deep 
pit to be dug wherewith to effect her 
wicked purpose.” Into that pit &thelbert 
fell and was killed. The crime called down 
upon Offa and his queen Quendritha the 
execration of Europe. Neither of them 
long survived the murder, and Quendritha 
herself came to a violent end. 

Besides the cathedral, Norwich contains 
a number of other interesting ecclesiastical 
memorials. St. Andrew’s Hall, where the City 
Council meets, and where the Norwich 
musical festivals are held, was formerly 
the church of the Dominicans. At the time 
of the dissolution of the monasteries it was 
plundered and sold by Henry VIII. to the 
corporation of Norwich, who appropriated 
it to its present use. It is a handsome 
building, 124 feet long by 64 wide, and in 
the Perpendicular style, with five windows 
in the south aisle in the Decorated style. 
St. Peter Mancroft church has a fine Per- 
pendicular and richly panelled tower and 
noble clerestory. It contains a memorial of 
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Sir Thomas Browne, the author of ‘“ Religio 
Medici,” who for many years practised as a 
physician in Norwich, and the tercentenary 
of whose birth, in 1905, was marked by the 
inauguration of a statue. St. Peter Man- 
croft is one of the most beautiful of all East 
Anglian churches. St. George Colegate 
church contains a sculptured medallion by 
Bell to the memory of John Crome. A 
portrait of Old Crome, painted by Dr. 
Woodhouse, of Caius College, Cambridge, 
also hangs in the ancient Guildhall, which 
was built in 1407, and is an excellent 
“specimen of Norfolk flint work. <A good 
example of modern work is the new Roman 
Catholic Church of St. John the Baptist. 
Norwich, however, is interesting not only 
on account of the number of its memorials of 
the past, but also because of many of its 
modern features. Its geographical situation, 
within easy communication by water with the 
ports of Eastern Europe, early attracted to 
it trade and manufactures, and when Edward 
Iil., in the fourteenth 
century, invited a large 
colony of Flemish weav- 
ers to introduce textile 
industry into. England, 
it was chiefly at Norwich 
that he made provision 
for their ~ settlement. 
The early Continental 
settlers were followed in 
the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth by thousands of 
Protestant refugees from 
the Netherlands, who 
fled to escape the brutal 
persecutions of Alva, 
and who made Norwich 
famous, not only as an 
industrial centre, but as 
the city of gardens. 
Though Yorkshire has 
now taken from Norwich 
the chief of its weaving 
industries, yet crape is 
still manufactured here. 
Many new industries 
have been introduced of 
late years, notably the 
boot and shoe and cloth- 
ing manufactures. Over 
two thousand hands are 
employed at the mustard, 
starch, and blue mills known as the Carrow 
Works. Confectionery, mineral water manu- 
facture, and malting are thriving Norwich 
industries, and electrical engineering and 
brush works have been established in the 
city. Furniture manufacture and organ 
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building also employ a large number of the 
skilled artisans of the city. For centuries, 
moreover, Norwich has been a great agri- 
cultural centre. its cattle market, held on 
Saturdays on the Castle Hill, is perhaps 
the largest in England; and its famous 
Tombland Fair for cattle and horses, held 
yearly on Maundy Thursday, attracts an 
immense number of dealers and visitors, not 
only from the Eastern Counties, but also 
from other parts of the United Kingdom. 


II —THE BROADS. 


The river Wensum meanders through the 
city of Norwich past quaint rows of gabled 
dwellings, and is spanned by bridges of 
great antiquarian interest. Alongside its 
wharves and quays are moored the pictur- 
esque Norfolk wherries, which ply between 
Norwich and the coast towns of East 
Anglia. There is no more delightful way of 
spending a summer holiday, especially for 
anglers, than by hiring a yacht or one of 
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these wherries and making a tour of the Nor- 
folk and Suffolk rivers and broads. The Kast 
Anglian streams which widen out here and 
there into broads, or communicate with the 
broads by dykes, are the Yare, the Waveney, 
the Bure, the Thurne, and the Ant. The Yare, 
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into which the Wensum flows at Norwich, 
is navigable from that city to Yarmouth, 
where at Breydon Water it is joined by 
the Waveney flowing from the south, past 
old-world Beccles. The Bure flowing from 
the north-west, the Ant from the north, 
and the Thurne from the north-east, also 
run into Breydon Water. 

One of the most picturesque and most 
frequented of the broads is OULTON. aN 
lock connects it with Lake Lothing and 
Lowestoft Harbour. Oulton Broad is a 
popular resort both winter and summer— 
in summer for yachting and angling, and 
in winter for wild-fowl shooting, skating, 
and ice-boat sailing. 
the shooting are free. 
A cottage on the 
bank of this broad 
was for some years 
the home of George 
Borrow, the best of 
English writers on 
gipsy life. Oulton 
Dyke connects’ the 
broad with the Wave- 
ney River. ERITTON 
Decoy, famous for its 
lovely scenery 
and its wild- 
fowl decoy, 
about six miles 
further north, is 
a deep lake, and 
therefore not 
strictly speaking 
a broad. About 
a mile from 
Haddiscoe station on 
Lowestoft railway, 


the Norwich and 
and charmingly  pic- 
turesque, it is open to anglers by per- 
mission from its proprietors from April 
to September only. 


On the Yare, between Norwich and 
Yarmouth, there are the well-known 
Surlingham and Rockland Broads, and 


many a picturesque spot by the curving 
reaches of the river where the graceful 
wherries glide. Favourite halting places 
are Thorpe Village, Postwick Grove, 
Bramerton, Langley Dyke, and Reedham, 
where the New Cut, a canal three miles 
long, connects the waters of the Yare and 
the Waveney, thereby shortening by nearly 
twenty miles the distance by water from 
Lowestott to Norwich. The picturesque 
village of Acle on the Norwich and Yarmouth 
railway is a convenient centre of the 
Norfolk Broads district. 

A sail up the Bure for the first dozen 
miles or so is not very interesting. Eel 


Both the fishing and. 


sets and eel boats, which are not graceful 
craft, are the chief objects to be seen, 
and unfortunately the Dyke with its 
sluices, which connects the Bure with 
the nearest group of broads to Yarmouth, 
is too shallow for yachts. Therefore a 
detour on foot from Stokesby Ferry, or 
from Acle to Ormesby, Rollesby, or Filby, 
must be made by the yachtsman desirous 
of paying a visit to these magnificent 
waters. They are amongst the most beau- 
tiful of all the broads, and are within a 
walk of Yarmouth. They have an area of 
eight hundred acres of water, with well- 


ON THE YARE AT THORPE. 


wooded banks and_= stretches of 
reed, where the wind makes 


waving 


“*Music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It seems like an odour within the sense.” 


About three miles north of Acle Bridge 
is the confluence of the River Bure and 
the River Thurne, the latter of which is 
navigable for wherries to the Womack, 
Hickling, Somerton, Martham, and Chap- 
man Broads, Heigham Sound, and Horsey 
Mere. HICKLING BROAD is 464 acres in ex- 
tent, but, owing to its waters being almost 
on a level with the flat country round, it 
has the appearance of being much larger. 
It is very shallow, with hard gravel bot- 
tom, but a channel along which wherries 
of small draught can make their way runs 
through it. For fishing and fowling these 
broads of the Thurne River, or Hundred 
Streams, as it is sometimes ealled, are 
famous; but they lack the picturesqueness 
of those further inland, though there is 
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THE BROADS. 


an air of boundless freedom and exhilarat- 
ing wildness about them. 

HorstY MERE (126 acres) is only a mile 
and a half from the coast where the 
North Sea “thunders back to thunder,” 
The solitude of these Broads is very 
refreshing, and for the artist they are 
particularly interesting, for Nature here 
has been lavish of colour. This region 
gets more sunlight than any other part of 
England. Its sky and cloud scenery is 
magnificent, and its sunrises and sunsets 
are surpassingly beautiful. 

On the north side of the Bure, not far 
from its confluence with the Thurne, stand 
the ruins of St. Benet’s Abbey, once a 
famous monastery, dating from the eleventh 
century.. A navigable dyke opposite these 
ruins leads to SouTH WALSHAM BROAD 
(57 acres), near to which are the ruins of 
South Walsham Abbey. Four and a half 
miles from the mouth of the Ant, which 
empties into the Bure a little west of 
St. Benet’s Abbey, stretch the waters of 
IRSTEAD SHOALS and BARTON. BROAD (271 
acres), both favourite haunts of the perch 
and pike. The Broad has a muddy and 
hilly bottom with navigable channels, and 
is one of the most picturesque of all the 
Broads, excelled only in this respect, per- 
haps, by Wroxham. 

Besides the South Walsham . Broad 
already alluded to, the Broads of the River 
Bure are Ranworth (nine acres), Hoveton 
Little, Hoveton Great (together 181 acres), 
Salhouse (33 acres), and Wroxham. ‘This 
magnificent group is within an easy distance 
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of Norwich, but the best way to enjoy the 
refreshing air and charming scenery of 
these Broads is to sail amongst them, 
starting, say, from Acle, ten miles from 
Norwich by rail, and delightfully situated 
on the Bure. Westward from Acle, just 
beyond the mouth of the Ant, is the 
pretty village of Horning, hard by Hoveton 
Little. 

Next on the route is Hoveron Great 
Broapb, famous for its colony of black- 
headed gulls, for whose benefit its waters 
are preserved. The scenery about this 
Broad, which is 102 acres in extent, is 
delightful, but nothing can surpass the 
charm of the natural panorama that passes 
before the view on entering WroxHaM 
BRoAD, ‘‘The Queen of the Broads,” from 
the river. On this is annually held the re- 
gatta of the Norfolk and Suffolk yacht club, 
and on the occasion of this famous aquatic 
carnival it presents a very animated scene. 
Crome was fascinated with Wroxham Broad, 
and made up his mind that his chief work 
should be a picture of it. Unfortunately 
he died on the very day he began to paint 
it. At sunrise, at midday, at sunset, or in 
the calm of a starlight night, Wroxham 
has features of natural loveliness which 
only a great painter could transfer to canvas. 
The scenery, not only of Broad-land but of 
East Anglia generally, may lack the gran- 
deur of Nature in her sterner aspects, but 
it is rich in variety of colour, in idyllic 
charm, in undulating meadow and _ corn- 
lands, and in breezy plains where the out- 
look is on wide horizons. 


WROXHAM . BROAD. 
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THE ISLE OF WIGHT. ES Es. } 


Historical—Ryde—Spithead—Brading —Sandown—Shanklin—Bonchurch—Ventnor—St. Catherine’s Hill—Church 
of St. Lawrence—Blackgang Chine—Farringford—Freshwater—Scratchell’s Bay—Alum Bay—Newtown 
and Yarmouth—The Interior—Carisbrooke Castle—Newport—Cowes—Osborne. 


Wf HE shape of the Isle of Wight has in- 
vited several comparisons—none of 
them, it must be confessed, particu- 

larly happy. It has been likened toa lozenge, 

and, with rather more force, to an inverted 
cocked-hat. Others see in it a resemblance to 
an irregular mushroom, the ‘back of the 
island” from Blackgang Chine to Ventnor 
forming the base of the stem, while the 
long coast from the Needles to the Fore- 
land makes the curved top. But its many 
bays and promontories rob these allusions of 
much of their appositeness. We have to deal 
with an island measuring about sixty-five 
miles in circumference, twenty-three miles 
long from east to west by thirteen broad, 
and cleft down the middle by the estuary 
of the Medina. Its highest points, St. 

Boniface Down and St. Catherine’s Hill, 

attain the modest altitude of a little over 

780 feet. 

Such an island, separated by quite two 
miles from the mainland at the narrowest 
point of the straits, naturally invited 
conquest. The Romans seized it under 
Claudius, and called it Vectis; Cerdie the 
Saxon and the Danes raided it impartially. 
An angry Englishman, Earl Godwin, after 
his banishment by the Confessor, made a 
descent upon this exposed part of his 
sovereign’s dominions. The Conqueror 


bestowed the island on William Fitz- 
Osborn, who with a soldier’s eye built 
Carisbrooke Castle as his stronghold, the 
keep being in all probability his workman- 
ship. The illustrious line of Redvers, 
Earls of Devon, were lords of the island 
for two centuries, until from the last of 
them, the widowed Isabella de Fortibus, 
Edward I. exacted, on her deathbed, the 
surrender of her almost royal rights. 

To such an extent was the Isle re- 
garded as the key to England that its 
rulers exacted high privileges under weak 
kings for preserving it from invasion by 
the French. If his family chronicle can be 
trusted, Henry, Earl of Warwick, was 
actually crowned King of the Isle of 
Wight, of Jersey, and of Guernsey by 
Henry VI. His less exalted successors were 
styled ‘“‘captains” until the year of the 
Armada, when they became ‘captains and 
governors.” A series of able men put the 
defences in a condition-of great efficiency, 
and the prosperity of the island grew 
apace under Queen Elizabeth. The natives, 
however, were strongly on the side of 
Parliament when the Civil War broke out. 
Colonel Hammond was holding the island 
for Parliament when Charles I., having 
escaped from Hampton Court, arrived, to 
be first his guest and then his prisoner. 
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The Restoration and the Revolution were 
accepted by the islanders with tacit acqui- 
escence, though both the one and the other 
gave them high-handed governors. 

The importance of the island de- 
clined thenceforth, except when Napoleon 
meditated the invasion of Great Britain, 
and its history dwindles into some very 
corrupt politics. The last captain to receive 
a salary was the Earl of Malmesbury, 
whose tenure of office expired in 1841; and 
it is a curious illustration of the changes 
wrought by time that an appointment 
formerly held by intrepid soldiers like 
“Salamander” Cutts, General Webb, and 
the first Earl of Cadogan should now be 
filled by an illustrious lady, Princess Henry 
of Battenberg. 

The Isle of Wight can be visited 
adequately in a week, perfunctorily in 
three days, and most inefficiently in one. 
A trip round the coast in a Ryde or Cowes 
steamer is to be preferred, indeed, to that 
hurried combination of boat, train, and 
eoach to which Bank-holiday excursionists 
have to resort. Still, even a snatch at its 
charms is preferable to a blank ignorance 
of them. 

RYDE has the fault of being a modern 
creation, but time will cure it. It has 
grown with marvellous rapidity from small 
beginnings since the pier, now lengthened 
to nearly half a mile, was built in 
1814. Standing effectively on the hillside, 
it has a handsome, though steep, princi- 
pal thoroughfare in Union Street; and 
to the usual attraction of an _ esplanade 
it adds spacious gardens and St. John’s 
and Oakfield Parks. Though the foreshore 
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is muddy at low water, the artificial 
boating lake is an aquatic paradise for 
children. But, except by yachtsmen and 
golfers, Ryde is probably regarded with 
favour by most people as a centre for 
rambles. 

A well-known round, delightful 
sea-peeps at unexpected corners, takes 
in Binstead, a village with a composite 
church containing some early 
herring-bone work; the ruins of Quarr 
Abbey, a Cistercian foundation which 
once owned the greater part of the island; 
Fishborne, a pretty spot on the shores of 
Wootton Creek, and Wootton Church. 
From the east end of the esplanade, Spring 
Vale and Sea View, two little watering places 
forming links in what will before long be a 
continuous chain round the island, are soon 
reached. At low tide, again, a coast walk can 
be taken past the tower of St. Helen’s Old 
Church, now used as a sea-mark, to the pic- 
turesquely straggling village of Bembridge on 
the further side of Brading Harbour. The 
Binstead quarries and the Whitecliff sands 
farther round the coast are favourite 
prospecting grounds for geologists, and 
the former used to be in great request for 
stone when Winchester Cathedral, Beau- 
lieu Abbey, and Christchurch Priory were 
a-building. 

The long reach of SPITHEAD, lying be- 
tween Ryde and the Hampshire coast, is 
famous in our naval annals. It has been one 
of the favourite anchorages of the British 
fleet from the days when the supremacy of 
the ocean had to be fought out between 
France and England down to the present 
time. The present generation, accustomed 
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to associate Spithead with the magnificent 
pageantry of naval reviews — from that 
of the Jubilee of 1887 to that of the 
Coronation of King Edward VII.—may well 
be excused for forgetting its tragedies. Be- 
tween Ryde and Portsmouth, nevertheless, 
the Royal George went down, on August 
20, 1782, with Kempenfeldt and “ twice four 
hundred: men,” having been caught by a 
sudden squall while careening. 

The mutiny at Spithead which, combined 
with that at the Nore, threatened in 1797 
to lay our shores open to invasion, ended 
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high tide, becomes at low water a dismal 
mudbank. Many efforts have been made to 
reclaim the land, and with one of them Sir 
Hugh Myddelton, the projector of the New 
River, was concerned. The porcus soil has, 
however, defeated all except modest at- 
tempts at embankment. Brading Church, an 
ancient but rather huddled building, contains 
the tombs of the Oglanders, an old Isle of 
Wight family. Tradition asserts that it 
was founded by Wilfrid of York. A more 
recent divine connected with the living was 
the Rev. Legh Richmond, the author of 

“Annals of the Poor,” 

whose little heroine, 


Jane, “the Dairyman’s 
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Daughter,” lies in the 
churchyard. Near Brad- 


ing, at’ Morton, the 
remains of a Roman 
atone villa. were discovered 
BS yde some years ago by 
eee a, Fa, labourers who were 


a\ setting hurdles. They 
have been carefully ex- 
cavated, with the result 


that two groups of build- 
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ings with a handsome 
mosaic pavement were 
laid bare, besides coins 
showing that persons 
of means must have 
lived there for several 
generations. 
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peacefully enough, thanks to the conciliatory 
talents of Lord Howe, known to his sailors 
as “Black Dick.” He recognised that the 
grievances of which the men complained 
were genuine, since their pay had remained 
unaltered from the days of Charles ILI., 
while the price of necessities had risen 
from thirty to forty per cent. He contrived 
at the same time to make the men write a 
letter of contrition to himself, thus saving 
the credit of the Admiralty officials, who 
had ordered coercion when they were in- 
capable of enforcing it. The crews, having 
returned to their allegiance, sailed out to 
take their part in the glorious victory 
of Camperdown. Even to-day the forts 
and batteries of the Solent, with their 
heavy guns, remind us that the strait may 
conceivably witness other scenes than a 
merchantman coming to anchor at St. 
Helen’s, or a yacht manoeuvring out of 
Ryde Harbour. 


BRADING HAVEN, a broad sheet of sea at 
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land of Culver Cliffs 
protects the wide ex- 
panse of Sandown Bay. 
Its two towns, Sandown and Shanklin, have 
increased apace now that they are easily 
accessible by railway. The hard, firm beach 
makes them, indeed, the most desirable of 
marine resorts, even if the country inland 
is a little tame; while the cliff walks lend 
colour to many a pale cheek. SANDOWN 
was a village up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, with a decrepit old fort 
which has since been replaced by more 
adequate defences. It was there, in a 
cottage which he called his “ villakin,” that 
John Wilkes lived out the reputable last 
years of a somewhat discreditable life, and 
entertained his daughter with accounts of 
his difficulties in obtaining provisions. He 
was a frequent guest at Appuldurcombe, 
near Shanklin, the fine mansion once the 
seat of the Worsley family, now used as a 
school. 

SHANKLIN an elder sister to San- 
down, though in 1860 its population totalled 
only 3850. Lately it has made great strides 
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as a watering place, and has equipped itself 
with the inevitable appurtenances of a pier 
and a lift to the cliff. In English literature 
Shanklin will always be remembered as the 
place where Keats composed ‘ Lamia” 
during a visit in 1817; and Longfellow, who 
was here in 1868, wrote the lines inscribed on 
the water fountain. The chine, or ravine, 
is, of course, its chief attraction. This 
pretty but overrated little cleft has been 
cut out of the sandstone by the action of a 
small stream. Clothed on either side with 
foliage, it is about a quarter of a mile in 
length, and the scene at its mouth where the 
rocks ascend for 200 feet will please those 
unacquainted with more stupendous effects. 
Luccombe Chine, which can be reached by a 
walk along the sands at low tide, is wider 
and: shallower. The retrospective view of 
Sandown Bay from the heights above should 
on. no account be.missed, and those who 
proceed by the beach are recommended to 
take them on the return. They will then 
embrace the whole curve to Culver Cliffs, and 
will think, perhaps, of the luckless Hurydice, 
which on her return from a training cruise 
in the West Indies was overtaken by a 
sudden squall on March 28, 1878, and sank, 
leaving only two survivors of a crew of 
three hundred. 

-Bonchurch and, almost contiguous, Vent- 
nor, have been so popularised by medical 
advice that they are fast parting with their 
natural beauties. The famous Undercliff, a 
terrace some six miles long, formed by a 
series of landslips, is becoming covered with 
convalescent homes and villas. But he 
would be a churl indeed who would grudge 
frail invalids their chances. of recovering 
health. At BoNcHURCH, St. Boniface 
Down protects them on the north, so 
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that they get none but equable breezes, 
and the water, escaping rapidly to the sea- 
shore, leaves the soil dry, yet covered with 
abundant vegetation. Carlyle’s John Ster- 
ling, who lies buried in the churchyard, 
pronounced the spot to be “the best 
possible earthly fairyland,” while to Dr. 
Arnold it was ‘‘ the most beautiful thing on 
the sea-coast on this side Genoa.” The views 
from the downs are spacious, while such 
bold promontories as the Pulpit Rock and 
the Flagstaff Rock give- a masculine touch 
to a prospect characterised otherwise by 
somewhat effeminate charms. 

But visitors will probably linger longest 
in the old churchyard by the little ivy- 
covered Norman building, dedicated to St. 
Boniface. There, in addition to Carlyle’s 
friend—‘“‘a more perfectly transparent soul 
I have never known”—is buried the Rev. 
William Adams, author of the once popular 
“Sacred Allegories.” An iron cross throws 
a. shadow on his tomb, in keeping with 
the title of his best-known story. 

If it is difficult to conceive Bonchurch as 
the village of thatched cottages that it was 
in Sterling’s time, VENTNOR has even more 
markedly departed from its old primitive- 
ness. The group of huts which clustered 
round the ‘‘Crab and Lobster” inn has 
blossomed out into a town with important 
hotels and excellent shops. The tall spire 
of Holy Trinity Church gives character to 
the town, nor are wanting a pavilion for 
concerts and other entertainments, and a 
public park commanding the whole Under- 
cliff. Rising up in terraces from the cove, 
Ventnor has not unfairly earned its title 


of the “English Madeira,” even if its 
‘** diamonds” are merely 

quartz. 
The “back of the 


island” is its most beau- 
tiful part, with a bold 
spine of chalk downs 
whence the broken and 
wooded terraces slope 
down to the sea. In- 
land, ST. CATHERINE’S 
Hi~L commands a wide 
panorama, taking in the 
towers of Osborne and 
the tops of the houses 
of Newport, the white 
cliffs of Freshwater and 
the Needles, and even on 
a clear day the coast of 
England to St. Alban’s 


Head in Dorset. Below 
stretches the fruitful 
plain, bounded by a 
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coast-line indented by numerous bays. The 
octagonal tower on the down was once part 
of a chapel, founded in 1823 by Walter de 
Golyton, who endowed it for a priest to say 
mass and to exhibit a light to warn mariners 
off the coast. In the same spirit, the Trinity 
Board began a lighthouse here in 1785, but 
abandoned the unfinished work because it 
was generally hidden in mists. It was 
replaced by one on lower ground at Rocken 
End, the southernmost point of the island. 
The Hoy Pillar on Chale Down, the northern 
spur of this eminence, was erected by a 
Russian merchant to commemorate the visit 
of the Czar Alexander I. 
to England in 1814, while 
a later age added, in the 
spirit of opposition, an 
inscription to those who 
fell in the .Crimea. 

The villages in this 
neighbourhood have 
curious churches, ST. 
LAWRENCE particularly, 
where a tiny edifice, 
formerly 20 feet by 11 
feet, and 6 feet to the 


eaves, once held the 
much-disputed  distinc- 
tion of being’ the 


smallest church in Eng- 
land. The addition of 
a chancel has length- 
ened it by 10 feet, and 
its claims were always 
challenged by churches 
Westmorland. 
Disappointment, too, awaits the visitor 
to BLACKGANG CHINE. Approached by 
a bazaar, where the alternatives of a 
small purchase or the disbursement of 
sixpence occur, it has lost its original wild- 
ness by the cutting of paths and the con- 
struction of summer-houses. Still, it has an 
emphatie waterfall, and the actual shore 
is awesome during a storm. Hard by, the 


in Cumberland and 


Clarendon, a fine West Indiaman, was 
wrecked in the autumn of 1836, the 
mate and two sailors alone escaping 
with their lives. The whole coast  be- 


tween Blackgang and Freshwater, with 
Brook Bay about midway between the two 
points, is, indeed, a dangerous one, though 
rather featureless. Geologists frequent 
it for its fossils of the Neocomian and 
Wealden formations, but otherwise it is 
the least known part of the island. The 
coastguard path is, nevertheless, well 
worth pursuing, and far more varied than 
the broad inland road; though here, as 
elsewhere, landslips and the encroachments 
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of the sea produce appearances Of ruinous 
collapse. 

The western peninsula used, at one time 
to be known as the Isle of Freshwater, 4 
name almost literally justified, since the 
Yar, rising within a few yards of the sea, 
acts as a boundary until it reaches the 
Solent. Tennyson’s memory is inseparably 
connected with this romantic corner. A 
memorial to him stands on the High Down, 
while under its 
shoulder nestles tree- 
embowered FARRING- 
FORD, where he lived, 
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screened from curious eyes, during many of 
his most brilliant years. Another gifted 
but less provident person who frequented the 
neighbourhood was George Morland. Its 
scenery appealed to his brush, and, with 
even happier results, the rough sea-faring 
and smuggling company of the ‘‘Cabin” 
whom he reproduced in ‘‘The Tap-room.” 
That inn has long since disappeared, and 
FRESHWATER GATE has become a trim water- 
ing place, with lodging houses mounting the 
hill. The charming cove with its sentinel 
rocks, the Arched Rock and the Stag—so 
called from the tradition that a hunted deer 
once leaped on to it from the cliffs—have of 
late years attracted numbers of visitors, who 
are frequently not content with one season 
or even two. 

The four-mile walk along the High Down 
to the Needles is a memorable event 
in a townsman’s life. But the peeps from 
above into the recesses of SCRATCHELL’S 
Bay should certainly be supplemented, 
if possible, by an expedition by boat. The 
chalk cliffs tower above the waters for 400 
feet; while, if wind and tide serve, such 
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mysterious caves as the Frenchman’s Hole, 
where an escaped prisoner is supposed to 
have been starved to death, and Lord (or, 
more properly, Sir Robert) Holmes’s Parlour 
and Kitchen, where that eccentric governor 
is said to have entertained his guests, can 
be visited. The natural arch in Scratchell’s 
Bay gains immensely, in any case, from 
inspection on shore, while the Needles, by 
common consent, cannot be properly appre- 
ciated except from a boat. | Visited over- 
land, their dazzling whiteness against the 
blue-green background of the sea, is, 
perhaps, their most marked characteristic. 
But they resemble wedges rather than 
needles, and one cannot but regret the dis- 
appearance of the pinnacle, 180 feet high, 
which was engulfed by the waves in 1764. 
It was in 1858 that the Trinity Board 
erected the familiar lighthouse on the 
outermost work of the three rocks, which 
brings to Englishmen long resident in India 
or .the Colonies the feeling that they are 
really reaching home at last. 

ALUM BAY opens out immediately after- 
wards. The pretty spot with its little 
pier received its name from the _ pre- 
sence of native alum, once considered so 
valuable that Queen Elizabeth gave a 
captain, of the island a royal warrant to 
search for it. Nowadays the bay’s repute 
depends on: the layers of clays and sands 
which, succeeding the chalk, stand vertically 
round the bend. The tints of the sands— 
grey, buff, and. red—are undeniably effec- 
tive, especially at sunset, though in an 
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artificial sort of way. To the serious geolo- 
gist the stratification of this coast, with 
its other -indentations at Totland and 
Colwell Bays, presents many points — of 
interest, and the abundant fossils indicate 
that centuries upon centuries ago a large 
river discharged itself into the sea close 
by. Eyes content with general impressions 
will rest upon the elaborate system of forts 
crowning the headlands which command 
the Solent. Separated at one point by only 
1,460 yards from Hurst Castle, the guns 
would play havoe with a hostile fleet which 
had the temerity to run the gauntlet. But 
the idea of warfare seems more congenial, 
somehow, to Spithead than-to the Solent, 
which, viewed from the heights, looks like a 
vast river, dotted with ships of all sizes, 
the flash of a white sail contrasting with 
the black belch of smoke from some lumber- 
ing collier. 

A word or two about NEwTown and 
YARMOUTH. Both are confessedly dull little 
places ; the first, in spite of its commodious 
estuary, seeming to have gone. completely 
to sleep. The arrival of a steamer not 
unfrequently galvanises Yarmouth into 
vitality, but it, too, is reposeful. Yet 
its history, which includes frequent sack- 
ings by the French, who levanted on 
one occasion with the church bells, has 
been tempestuous enough. A monument 
in the church, too, recalls the exploits of 
Sir Robert Holmes, the dauntless sea-dog 
who captured New Amsterdam from the 
Dutch and changed its name to New 
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York, in honour of the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. According to a story 
almost too good to be true, this life-size 
effigy was originally intended for Louis 
XIV., but Holmes, capturing it and its 
sculptor, who was going to finish the head 
in Paris, compelled the unfortunate artist 
to execute instead his own = saturnine 
features. The church also contains the 
frame of that rare object, a water-glass, 
but it ha’ ceased to regulate the length 
of the preacher’s discourses. 

But we are neglecting the interior of 
the Isle of Wight. It cannot be adequately 
deseribed in a few words, since for a 
small area it presents much variety. A ride 
along the ridges from Freshwater to Caris- 
brooke conveys an ineffaceable impression of 
their bright and elastic verdure. The sea is 


seldom absent, while away to the north the 
estuaries of the Medina and the Yar mingle 
with the silvery sinuosities of the Solent. To 
the antiquary the numerous barrows invite 
a halt, and near Rowborough are the traces 
Saucer- 


of numerous Pictish settlements. 
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downs, some 3840 feet above the sea, look 
imposing enough from a distance. In- 
spected closely, they are discovered to be 
rather low and very dilapidated. The keep 
stands at the north-west angle and rests on 
an artificial mound, which is ascended by a 
long flight of steps. Its many angles gave 
the defenders command of every approach, 
and it was evidently constructed for re- 
sistance after the rest of the castle had 
surrendered. The lower part of the keep 
is certainly Norman; some even assign to 
bits of it an earlier origin. The main gate- 
way is much later, being the work of the 
gallant Anthony Woodville, Lord Scales, 
whom Richard III. sent to the block at 
Pontefract. Flanked by circular towers, 
and bearing his arms on the top, which are 
supported on either side by the rose of 
York, it is a noble piece of architecture, 
to which the ancient doors and portcullises 
give an air of grim realism. 

Many hands, in fact, went to the 
fashioning of Carisbrooke. Montacute, Earl 
of Salisbury, made several additions to it 

in the time of Richard 
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‘shaped holes ‘arranged in a 
row, and apparently walled 
with flints, formed the dwel- 
ling-houses, while an earth- 
work protected the villages, 
and, in case of extremity, the 
inhabitants retired to forts 
on the hills near their burial 
' grounds. 

CARISBROOKE CASTLE 
stands almost in the middle 
of the island. The ivy-clad 
ruins, occupying an out- 
standing fold on the chalk 
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I.. Henry VIII. imposed 
the Mount Joy tower on 
the south-eastern angle 
of the keep. The outer 
archway bears the date 
1598 and the initials of 
Queen Elizabeth, who, 
on the approach of the 
Armada, had the whole 
fortification remodelled 
and the moat dug. The 
islanders entered with 
zeal into the project, 
and declined to accept 
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payment for their 
services. The ditch 
is now covered with 
peaceful turf, and 
even by the Stuart 
period the tiltyard 
had become a bowl- 
ing green, to which Charles I. frequently 
resorted during the easier part of his stay 
with Colonel Hammond. 

Charles I. pervades Carisbrooke in spirit 
even to-day. The picturesque stone house 
opposite the entrance, and incorporated 
with portions of the castle buildings, served 
for the governor’s residence. The crumb- 
ling block to the left of it was occupied by 
the King, and afterwards by his children, 
Prince Henry and Princess Elizabeth. As 
one stumbles about Carisbrooke, it requires 
a vivid imagination to recreate the stout 
prison-house from which the King made his 
two abortive attempts to escape—the first 
foiled by the narrowness of the window- 
bars; the second, after his lodgings had 
been changed, by the adroit espionage of 
Major Rolfe. Still, one can imagine him, 
unkempt in appearance, walking the castle 
walls in company with his stern guardian, 
the governor, or sitting down, with a sigh, 
to his Tasso or his Spenser, the two books 
which, with the Scriptures and some 
religious works, formed his whole library. 
One can think of him returning, heavy 
at heart, from the abortive negotiations at 
Newport —negotiations which failed, as 
every candid student of history must 
admit, through his own duplicity and 
procrastination. As a last scene of all 
came the sudden irruption of a band of 
officers, who conveyed him, by ray of Yar- 
mouth, to the gloomy solitude of Hurst 
Castile. 

Their father’s head had fallen on the 
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block when the gate 
swung open once 
more to admit his 
children, the Duke of 
Gloucester and Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. ‘* Mr. 
Harry” remained there 
some three years, when Cromwell permitted 
him to join his relativesin Holland. The prin- 
cess’s imprisonment was brief. She caught 
cold, within a week, while playing at bowls, 
and her attendants found her dead, her hands 
clasped in prayer, and her cheek resting on 
an open Bible, her father’s gift. A visit to 
the small stone building covering the ancient 
well necessitates, it must be confessed, a 
descent from the pathetic to the ridiculous. 
It is still worked by a donkey inside a huge 
windlass wheel, and the gravity with which 
the patient beast addresses himself to his 
monotonous task conforms to the wisdom of 
the Stoic philosophers. 

NEWPORT is a capital, and, as its name 
implies, was once the ‘new’ port” of 
Carisbrooke. A flourishing market town, it 
bears little traces of the French devastation 
of 1877, which caused it to be wholly 
deserted for two years, and to be described 
even in Elizabeth’s reign as “not yet fully 
rebuilded and recovered,” or of the later 
visitation of the plague. The negotiations 
between Charles and the Parliament have 
not been left without evidence, since the 
commissioners from Westminster occupied 
the Bugle Inn, and ~Charles held his 
mockery of a Court in the grammar 
school. At the east end of the north chapel 
of the church of St. Thomas the Apostle is 
Marochetti’s monument to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, whose grave, after it had been quite 
forgotten, was discovered in 1793, when 
some workmen were excavating a vault for 
a son of Lord De la Warr. She is represented, 
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in a sentiment too inevitable to be obtrusive, 
with her cheek resting on the open Bible, 
and the inscription states that the memorial 
was erected ‘‘as-a token of respect for her 
virtues and of sympathy for her misfor- 
tunes by Victoria R., 1856.” 

' That pleasant river, the Medina, is a 
quarter of a mile across at Cowns, the 
east. and west sides of the town being con- 
nected bya steam-ferry. The headquarters 
of the Royal Yacht Club, Cowes has an 
individuality as marked as that of New- 
market. Cowes, in fact, lives on yachting ; 
its yards employ the able-bodied men of 
the town; the streets at the beginning of 
every season are full of sailors on the look 
out for engagements ; the shop windows are 
dressed with wares connected with the 
mystery. Even the castle of West Cowes, 
another of the fortresses of Henry VIIL., 
has become the house of the Royal Yacht 
Club. 

With its waters covered with craft of 
all sizes, from 40 tons to 500, and its 
shores fringed by villa gardens and woods, 
the harbour is always a pretty sight, nor is 
the. Marine Parade deficient in a certain 
formal dignity. The green, with the neigh- 
bouring bathing beach, is also a_ pleasant 
enough spot. But Cowes lacks the terraced 
spaciousness of Ryde. The walk to Gurnet 
Bay, however, is agreeable; and so is a stroll 
through Parkhurst Forest, formerly a royal 
preserve in which deer were harboured, 
though neither the barracks nor the prison 
can be said to beautify the landscape. 

The two towers of OSBORNE are visible 
from many a down, and seen from the water 
on a summer’s evening they carry them- 
selves not unroyally. It was probably her 
stay at adjacent Norris Castle, when a girl, 
-that tempted Queen Victoria to purchase 
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the property. It belonged formerly to the 
Bowerman family, one of whom is said to 
Lene concealed his treasure so effectively in 

Money Coppice” during the Civil Wars that 
it could never be discovered again. From 
them it passed to the Blachfords, and their 
unpretentious house made way, in 1845, for 
the imposing Italian edifice which the 
Prince Consort designed. It was, Queen 
Victoria has stated, his ‘own creation, own 
work, own building.” The gardens are 
beautiful, and the park slopes gracefully 
down to the banks of the Medina. The 
estate of 5,000 acres grew up under the 
Prince Consort’s eye. Gabled Barton Court- 
house became the steward’s residence, with 
the model farm close at hand. Whipping- 
ham Church, when it was rebuilt in 1861, also 
received much attention from the Prince 
Consort, and very tasteful it is. The 
monumental tablet erected by “his broken- 
hearted and devoted widow” is now accom- 
panied by a memorial to that great Queen 
herself. 

By bestowing Osborne on the nation as a 
Coronation gift, King Edward has made us 
the richer by an estate of much natural 
beauty; and, as a home of rest for invalid 
officers, the house will acquire throughout 
the British Empire a new and _ beneficent 
lease of fame. The new naval college re- 
ceived its first batch of cadets in the summer 
of 1908. It was built in the remarkably 
short time of seven months, the old royal 
stables and coach-houses being incorporated 
in the institution. The college stands upon 
the sixty acres of ground under the control 
of the Admiralty, but the greater part 
of the property has been handed over to 
the Woods and Forests Commissioners as 
a public park. Osborne is a right royal 
present. 
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DARTMOOR AND ITS STREAMS. 


The ‘ Forest” of Dartmoor -Okehampton—Yes Tor—Cranmere Pool—Cawsand Beacon—Belstone—Lidford - 
Brent Tor—Course of the Tavy—Buckland Abbey—Tavistock—Princetown and the Neighbourhood— 
Sources of the Plym and other Streams—Course of the Dart—Dartmeet—Buckfast Abbey—Totnes—The 
Trip to Dartmouth—Ashburton—Widecombe-on-the-Moor—The Bovey—Hey Tor— Manaton — Lustleigk 
Cleave—Moreton Hampstead—Chagford—The Teign— Gidleigh—Fingle Bridge—Dunsford—Chudleigh. 


moor in the old-time sense of a 

waste or uncultivated place. The 
visitor who expects, therefore, to find 
thickly timbered hills in the heart of 
Devon will soon throw those preconceived 
ideas aside. The valleys which intersect 
the tableland in all directions are clothed, 
no doubt, on either side with  billow- 
ing foliage and 
bracken, through 
which can - be 
eaught from 
above theglimpse 
of some trout 
stream, clear as 
crystal in fine 
weather, but of 
a-deep tawny 
brown after rain. 
The general fea- 


4 HE term ‘‘forest” is applied to Dart- 


tures of the 
prospect, how- 
ever, are those 


of a wild upland, 
with peat for its 
soil, and crowned 
on the heights 
by stern granite 
tors of fantastic 
shapes. The 
moods of the 
moor depend 
upon the sun and 
the clouds in the 
most remarkable 
manner. When 
the blanket of 
mist descends on 
the scenenothing 


could be more 
desolate. As the THE GORGE, 
traveller  stum- 


bles along, the spectral rocks appear for a 
moment and then seem to glide out. of 
sight; away from the main roads he is apt, 
unless acquainted with the vegetation and 
the lie of the ground, to discover himself 
knee-deep in some tenacious bog. 

But when the sky clears the whole sur- 
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roundings undergo a marvellous transforma- 


tion. The granite throws aside its dull grey 
tints and assumes an almost. prismatic 
radiance. The play of colour over the 


shoulders of the moor alters with delight- 
ful abruptness from the purples of the 


heather to the yellow of the gorse and the 


metallic green of the whortle. Here is a 
black patch whence the turf has been taken, 
there a scrubby 
field with its 
rude stone walls. 
A pillar of smoke 
curls up from the 
peat fire of some 
cottage, half hid- 
den in a clump 
of trees, with, 
perhaps, a flock 
of geese and a 
pig or two roam- 
ing about the 
clearing. Not 
unfrequently, a 
herd of Dart- 
moor ponies are 
seen: shaggy, 
sure-footed little 
beasts with wills 
of their own, 
even after they 
have been broken 
in. In the heart 
of the moor wild 


animal. “inte: 
though fairly 
abundant, is 
secretive. The 
foxesand badgers 
are shy about 
showing them- 


selves, but it oc- 
ecasionally hap- 
pens that one of the rarer hawks can be 
seen hovering over its destined prey, while 
ravens and hooded crows are still fairly 
common. 

Dartmoor covers about 130,000 acres and 
measures some 22 miles from north to 
south and 14 miles from east to west. Its 
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mean elevation is between 1,500 and 1,600 feet. 
The air, therefore, though some complain 
of its moisture, is bracing even in the height 
of summer, except in the valleys, which are 
then somewhaf stifling. Over the whole 
face of the moor traces of ancient occupa- 
tion abound in the shape of stone circles, 
menhirs and village enclosures. Antiquaries 
usually ascribe them to the Celtic or British 
age ; but , some may be anterior to any 


known inhabitants of 
these islands, while 
others possibly date 
much later -— that is, 


from the days when the 
moor sustained a con- 
siderable mining popula- 


tion. The Romans left 
their mark along the 
Teign, since Wooston, 


Prestonbury, and Cran- 
brook Castles were pre- 
sumably encampments 
held by them to keep 
back the native enemy, 
from whom those ex- 
tensive works may first 
have been captured. 

At the time of the 
Conquest, if not earlier, 
Dartmoor became a 
royal domain, abounding in red deer and 
wolves. King John, however, reduced the 
bounds of the forest itself until they be- 
came identical with the parish of Lidford, 
making the people of Devon pay dearly, 
however, for the consideration. Under 
Edward I. Dartmoor was united with the 
Duchy of Cornwall, as 2n appanage of the 
Prince of Wales. Certain customs, which 
have become mere formalities, such as the 
‘driving ” of the moor for trespassers, are still 
supposed to be observed by the ‘‘ venville” 
men or moormen, who in turn have rights 
similar to those of pasturage, estover, and 
turbary in the New Forest. The Stannary 
courts regulated the disputes of the mining 
population between themselves and the 
Duchy; that at Lidford —now a village, 
once one of the chief towns in Devonshire 
—administering the law on the principle, if 
the proverb can be trusted, of “ hanging 
first and trying afterwards.” The decay 
of the tin and copper mines, many of 
which are now disused, while others, such 
as Huel Friendship, are worked chiefly for 
arsenic, has probably caused a somewhat 


turbulent element to disappear from 
Dartmoor. There were, for example, the 
lawless Gubbinses, who haunted Lidford 


Gorge in the days of Charles I. Its present 
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21r 
inhabitants are quiet, primitive folk, 
sturdy of build, and with the weather 
wisdom common to all mountaineers. 


Education has done its worst with their 
former belief in pixies and warlocks, though 
they are not unwilling to invent local 
legends for the benefit of tourists with an 
appetite for the marvellous. 

So tangled a district cannot be said 
On the north, 
the usual starting 

Ivybridge on the 


to have any one centre. 
forms 
and, possibly, 


Okehampton 
point, 


— 
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be taken as the 


south. Tavistock may 
point from which to penetrate to Prince- 
town and Two Bridges, or for the descent 
of the Tavy. Bovey Tracey commands 
the valley of the West Teign, Ashburton 
and Totnes that of the Dart. 


OKEHAMPTON, a trim, rather feature- 
less town, lies partly on the slope of. the 
hill from the station, partly in the valley 
of the Okement. Its chief glory is the 
castle, which looms above the burling 
river, about three-quarters of a mile away. 
Originally it must have been a place of 
tremendous strength, whether its builder 
was the first Karl of Courtenay or, as some 
conjecture, Baldwin, the Conqueror’s Sheriff 
of Devon. Even now the ruined keep and 
huge chimney of the great hall are im- 
pressive examples of Norman and_ later 
masonry, and Henry VIII. had a shrewd 
eye, no doubt, to the  castle’s defensive 
capacities when he ordered its dismantle- 
ment. The park, a sloping, bushy strip 
running for three miles along the river, is 
fabled to be the scene of the nightly 
penance of Lady Howard, who, for mur- 
dering three husbands, is doomed every 
night to drive from Fitzford Gateway in 
Tavistock to it accompanied by a_blood- 
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hound, who brings back a blade of grass. 
When the dog has stripped the park bare, 
she will be released from her punishment. 
Unhappily for her, it always looks un- 
commonly green. 

From Okehampton, the ascent of YES 


crowned with its natural granite fortress, 
while farther away are the dim lines of 
Brown Willy and the other Cornish 
heights. 
From Yes Tor, by an intricate and 
very boggy path, it is possible, though 
difficult, to reach CRANMERE 
Poot, the so-called ‘“‘mother of 
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the rivers.” In reality, it is the 
source of the West Okement 
only, the Dart, the Tavy, and 
the East Okement all rising in 
the neighbouring hills. Cran- 
mere Pool is really little more 
than a marsh, but it lies in a 
basin of romantic desolation, 
and Fox Tor near it is one of 
the most inaccessible spots in 
the whole of Dartmoor. 
CAWSAND can be climbed 
either from Sticklepath, a 
village on the main road to 
Exeter, near South Zeal and 
Oxenham, the latter the home 
of the “white bird” men- 
tioned in Howell's Letters, or 
from Belstone. The tumbled 
wildness of Taw Marsh just 
above Sticklepath is possibly 
best appreciated on the descend- 
ing journey. Cawsand com- 
mands a view quite as magnifi- 
cent as that of Yes Tor, with 
the bold Perpendicular church 
tower of Throwleigh at its foot. 


Dawlish 
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Tor can readily be accomplished, through 
an opening in the stone wall known as 
Dartmoor Gate, past the artillery camp 
with its pleasant permanent buildings, 
over Black Down, across the little -Reda- 
vein, by the stepping stones, and then 
straight up to the summit, 2,032 feet above 
the sea. Seated among the tumbled 
masses of granite, which look as if they 
had been hurled about by an irascible giant, 
the spectator obtains a surprisingly grand 
view. Half a mile away is the slightly 
loftier (9 feet) but less individual giant, 
High Willhays; to the north-east the 
long saddleback of Cawsand Beacon. 
Northward the eye ranges to the hills of 
North Devon, taking in on an exceptionally 
clear day—when, however, a thunderstorm 
may be anticipated before reaching home 
—the Bristol Channel; southward the 
prospect stretches over fold after fold 
of Dartmoor down to the English Channel. 
Links Tor is visible to the south-west, 


The scene near its base has been 
finely described in Henry Kings- 
ley’s novel, ‘‘ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
“On the left, Great Cawsand heaves up, 
down beyond down, a vast sheet of purple 
heather and golden whin, while on the 
left the lofty serrated ridge of Yes Tor 
stands boldly up, black against the western 
sky, throwing a long shadow over the 
wild waste of barren stone. . .. It is an 
evil, depressing place. Far as the eye can 
reach, up the glen and to the right, is 
one horrid waste of grey granite, here 
and there a streak of yellow grass, or a 
patch of black bog; not a tree nor a 
shrub within the sky-line. On a_ hot 
summer’s day it is wearisome enough for 
the lonely angler to listen to the river 
crawling lazily through the rocks that 
choke his bed, mingled with the clocking of 
some water-moved boulder, the chick-chick 
of the stone-chat, or the scream of the 
golden plover overhead. But on a wild 
winter’s evening, when day is fast giving 
place to night, and the mist shrouds the 
hill, and the wild wind is rushing hoarse 
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through tor and crag, it becomes awful 
and terrible in the extreme.” 

BELSTONE is a charming little village, 
which would be much frequented but for 
its limited accommodation, with such 
attractions as a roaring waterfall, over 
which the East Okement precipitates itself, 
a logan stone and nine other stones on the 
side of its tor, which are reported to be 
men and women who have been petrified 
for sabbath-breaking, but who come out to 
dance at midday—a legend created, no doubt 
by the mirage produced by the summer 
heat. 

LIDFORD, a village much frequented by 
artists, retains but little traces of its 
former importance, since the castle, where 
the governors administered the law with 
terrific severity, and where Jeffreys held 
part of his Bloody Assize, has been reduced 
to one crumbling relic of a tower. But it 
is a charming spot, with a succession of 
delightful effects by the waterside. Near 
the station is the waterfall, radiant with 
spray in the sunlight, mild beauties con- 
trasting with the rugged moorland scenery 


above it; next comes the bridge, a_ single 
arch thrown over a _ precipitous chasm, 
with the Lid roaring in the darkness 


some seventy feet below; and finally the 
gorge, which ascends through a _ defile 
covered up to its edge with foliage, among 
which the mountain ash is conspicuous, 
until the banks widen out at Kitt’s Steps. 
The pathway is slightly insecure, but for 
those who do not mind a scramble, the 
expedition is well worth making, what 
with the amber 
stream dashing 
from rock to rock 
and the flicker- 
ing of the sun- 
beams through 
the leaves. 
From Lidford, 
BRENT Tor is 
distant some two 
and a half miles. 
The curious 
sugar-loaf rock, 
constructed of 
lava, and there- 
fore volcanic in 
its origin, besides 
being a standing 
puzzle to geolo- 
gists, is conspicu- 
ous from afar for 
the tiny church 
and graveyard 
on its summit. 
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The Tavy is well worth exploration, 
though the road is arduous. <A small 
stream, until its junction with the Rattle- 
brook south of Amicombe Hill, the river 
descends through a deep ravine with stern 
highland scenery on either side, past the 
villages of Mary Tavy and Peter Tavy. 
Under Hare Tor and Standon Hill the 
element of grandeur predominates. But 
Peter Tavy, with its watermill and combe, 
and Mary Tavy, with its fine village cross 
and the venerable stocks in the church- 
yard, join in lending a milder character to 
the scene. 

The Tavy widens out as it nears Tavi- 
stock, until it becomes quite a considerable 
stream. After passing the town, it joins 
the Walkham, which has come down from 
the slopes of Links Tor, under Merivale 
Bridge and Ward Bridge, past Walkhampton 
and Horrabridge, and then through Grenofen 
Valley, at the entrancing spot of Waters- 
meet. Thence, much increased in volume, 
and progressing at a more dignified pace 
than when it first came down from the moor, 
it rambles past BUCKLAND ABBEY, the home 
of Sir Francis Drake. A mile away is the 
noble Perpendicular church of Buckland 
Monachorum, while the house itself, which 
the world-famous navigator built from the 
remains of the demolished monastery, stands 
in grounds upon which the eye fondly 
lingers. Conspicuous objects in its archi- 
tecture are a substantial tower and a 
spacious barn, while it contains many 
memorials of Drake, such as his Bible and 
an oak table made from the timbers of his 


VIRTUOUS LADY MINE, TAVISTOCK. 
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VIEW OF TOTNES, LOOKING FROM DOWNSTREAM. 


ship. The moor has been left many miles 
behind as the Tavy passes under Maristow, 
Sir Massey Lopes’s pleasant estate, and the 
- Duke; of -Bedford’s picturesquely laid out 
grounds .at Endsleigh, until, spreading into 
a broad estuary, it joins the Tamar: above 
Saltash. 

TAVISTOCK can scarcely be said to retain 
the importance that belonged to it when 
the abbey was wealthy and powerful, and 
the neighbouring mines were regarded as 
some of the richest in the world.. It was 
then the seat of a considerable cloth manu- 
facture, and otherwise an important place. 
Nowadays, though a good many miners 
‘have homes in Tavistock and work at the 
Huel Friendship and the Devon Great 
Consol, its aspect, except at the height of 
the tourist season, is that of a quiet country 
town, sloping down from the station to the 
river. 

Knough of the abbey ruins remains to 
give a bare idea of the magnificence of a 
house which, founded long before the Con- 
quest, preserved its opulence unimpaired 
until the heavy hand of Henry VIII. de- 
scended upon it. Such as they are, they 
have been judiciously restored by the Duke 
of Bedford, whose ancestors erected their 
fortunes out of the spoils of Tavistock and 
Woburn. Part of them have been built 
into the hotel, and the storey above the 
somewhat heavy gateway is used for the 
town library. The path along the river- 
side leads to the Fitzford Gateway, an 
interesting old ruin named after the 
Fitz family, one of whom was father to 
the Lady Howard, doomed, as we have 
already stated, to travel nightly between 
it and Okehampton Park. His monu- 


ment is to be found in the spacious church, 


‘mainly Perpendicular, together with a more 


graceful memorial to Sir John Glanville, the 
famous jurist, a native of Tavistock, and 


- his wife. : 


Among the other conspicuous building 
should be mentioned Kelly College, a fairly 
good specimen of modern Gothic, built by 
the bequest. of Admiral Kelly for the educa- 
tion of the sons of: naval officers. In the 
western part of the town is a bronze statue 


.of Sir Francis Drake, a fellow to the one 


that looks out over the waters of Plymouth 
Sound from the Hoe. 

The road from Tavistock to Princetown 
ascends a steep hill, a severe ascent for 
horses pulling a full char-d-bane, and then 
proceeds along the top of the downs with 
a deflection to the south-east. It is a most 
delightful drive, with Great Staple Tor, 
Great Mis Tor, and Vixen Tor in view for 
part of the way, while variety in abundance 
attends the return journey by way of 
Burrator, where Rajah Brooke lies buried, 
Yelverton, and Horrabridge. Sheeps Tor, 
which seems to welcome the sunlight more 
gladly than any of its fellows, is the princi- 
pal height hereabouts. 

PRINCETOWN, which can also be reached 
by a branch line from Yelverton Junction, 
stands some 1,400 feet above the sea level, 
with granite crags about it and extensive 
views in every direction. Its invigorating 
air causes it to be crowded in summer, 


but with the advent of the winter mist 
it becomes a bleak and desolate spot. The 


stupendous prison with its frowning gate- 
way, surmounted by the motto, ‘‘ Parcere 
Subjectis,” and the double circuit of walls 
over which peer the top storeys of the convict 
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cells, constitute a forbiddingly dominant 
figure in the village. 

Originally established in 1809 to hold the 
French prisoners of war, who received a 
much humaner treatment in Dartmoor 


NEW BRIDGE ON THE UPPER 


than they did in Edinburgh and elsewhere, 
the jail fell into disuse after the peace 
of 1815, and at one time the Government 
actually contemplated its sale. In 1850, how- 
ever, the Home Office turned it to account 
again, and the greater part of the build- 
ings, covering some 30 acres, was renewed, 
according to the most approved principles. 
Despite the absurd phrase of one of the 
admirers of the Tichborne claimant—‘‘ the 
unfortunate nobleman now languishing in 
Dartmoor ”-—the convicts enjoy capital 
health. The more able-bodied work in 
gangs on the farm, and may frequently be 
seen hoeing turnips or cutting barley, their 
dull yellow uniforms splashed with the 
broad arrow contrasting with the dark 
attire of the warders, who stand with grim 
purpose, rifle on knee. The attempts to 
escape which occasionally occur are usually 
made on foggy winter evenings as the 
convicts are coming back from the fields. 
Kven if they elude the search parties, how- 
ever, the fugitives find the impossibility of 
obtaining food and clothes without betray- 
ing their whereabouts fatal to their dash 
for liberty. 

The excursions from Princetown can be 
varied almost indefinitely. Close at hand 
are the Fogintor Quarries:and Fitz's Well, 
to which the natives formerly resorted for 
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the cures it was supposed to effect. Besides 
Great Mis Tor and the other tors already 
mentioned, there is Fox Tor—with a deep 
bog called Fox Tor Mire at its foot—which 
raises its proud head away to the south. 
Near it is the 
restored Childe’s 
Cross, commemo- 
rating the death 
of a somewhat 
legendary hunter 
~ of Plymstock 
from exposure. 
More authentic- 
ity attaches to 
Siward’s Cross, 
ré¢ordin ¢, 
though the in- 
scription dates 
some centuries 
after his death, 
Siward, Earl of 
Northumber- 
land, a Dartmoor 
landowner in the 
days of the Con- 
fessor. No lover 
of wild nature 
can afford to 
neglect the re- 
moter beauties of Cadover Bridge, under 
which the Plym tears swiftly towards the 
sea, of Shaw Bridge, where the Plym and 
the Meavy meet, and the other features of 
Bickleigh Vale. 
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The southern district of the moor 
gives birth to the Plym, the Erme, the 
Yealm, and the Avon. Though rather 


lacking in the grandeur of the northern 
and western sides, it is well worth ex- 
ploration. Ivy Bridge, a convenient start- 
ing-point, may not quite live up to its 
name, but the ascent of the Erme under the 
lofty viaduct of the Great Western Railway 
will soon bring the traveller to the secluded 
beauties of Harford Bridge, and thence 
into the savage desolation under the slopes 
of Sharp Tor, and Three Barrows Tor, 
1,524 feet high. Erme Head has for its 
neighbours the outlying portions of one of 
the systems of stone circles and avenues of 
which we have already spoken. It is of 
great extent, but so imperfect that a trained 
and unsceptical eye is needed to take it in. 
Then again from South Brent, with Brent 
Hill standing as a conspicuous and isolated 
sentinel of the tors, the valley of the Avon 
gradually rises until its junction with the 
Wallabrook—that is the brook of the Welsh 
or ancient British, who have left traces here 
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of a large village—and_ so 
Cross to the water-head. 

The sources of all these South Devon 
streams lie within a ramble—or, to be more 
correct, a scramble—and the succession of 
views from the heights is magnificent, 
whether they embrace the tumbled wilder- 
ness of Dartmoor to the north, or south- 
westward the gleaming estuaries of the 
Tamar and the Plym, The contrast between 
the rugged Alps and the plains of Lombardy 
is hardly more complete than between the 
moor and the richly alluvial South Hams, 
though Nature is, of course, measured in 
Devonshire by a much smaller scale. 

A pathway, known as the Abbot's Way, 
runs between the Avon and Buckfastleigh, 
and thus penetrates the valley of the Dart. 
To give continuity to the description, it may 
be convenient, therefore, to trace the river 
which has but few English rivals, and no 
superior in the variety of its beauties, 
from its source to that pleasant spot, and 
so down to the harbour. 

The West Dart, rising in the very 
heart of the moor, near Row Tor, is joined 
at Two Bridges by the Cowsic, which has 
come down through one of the prettiest 
bits on the moor. This spot is much fre- 
quented by anglers, artists, and all lovers 
of the picturesque. Away from it stretch 
the broad highways, leading from Tavistock 
to Ashburton, with a branch making for 
Chagford; and from Moreton Hampstead 
to Plymouth. The coaches always allow 
time for a walk to the curious WISTMAN’S 
Woop, a group of dwarf oaks, from ten to 
twelve feet high, standing in a valley above 
which tower Crockern Tor—where_ the 
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Stannary Parliaments used to meet until it 
was suggested to them that they would be 
more comfortable at Tavistock or Ashburton 
—Baredown and Row Tor. The trees are 
very old and dilapidated; many are dead: 
others in a fair way to be killed by moss 
and lichens. Their gnarled trunks and 
twisted boughs give them the appearance of 
an enchanted forest, and if they are not 
really remnants of the aboriginal growth. 
they ought to be. 

From Two Bridges the West Dart flows 
south-eastwards until it joins the East Dart 
at DARTMEET. The modern bridge at this 
point is a commonplace construction com- 
pared with the appropriately primitive 
“clapper” bridges, made of slabs of granite, 
through which the East Dart kas _precipi- 
tated itself from the peaty reservoirs near 
Cranmere Pool. But New Bridge, lower 
down, is a more picturesque structure. 

The reaches between Dartmeet and Buck- 
fastleigh are most beautiful, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Holne Chase, where, in 
in the vicarage, Charles Kingsley was born. 
The river makes the most surprising turns ; 
at times it dashes noisily along its granite 
bed, between precipitous cliffs, at others it 
deepens into the silent basins known as Bell 
Pool and Hell Pool. With Charles Kingsley’s 
may be connected another literary name, 
for, at Dean Prior, two miles south of 
Buckfastleigh, Herrick lived his peacefui 
life, except during the time when the Pres- 
byterians expelled him from his parish. 

The Dart winds sinuously round BUCKFAST 
ABBEY, the hills falling away from it so as 
to form a long vale or ‘‘ leigh.” Above the 
village and at the too of an ascent of nearly 
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200 steps stands the parish church, its lofty 
spire being conspicuous from afar. The 
abbey dates from before the Conquest, and 
was at one time a most wealthy house, but 
its ruins are fragmentary. Lord Clifford of 
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Chudleigh purchased them for some Bene- 
dictine monks who were expelled from France 
in 1882, and eventually the whole group of 
buildings will be rebuilt upon the old 
foundations. It cannot fail to be an interest- 
ing experiment in ecclesiastical reconstruc- 
tion, but its undertakers must bitterly lament 
the barbarism of the early years of the 
nineteenth century, when the remains of the 
great abbey church were pulled down for 
their materials, which were used in erecting 
a cloth factory. 

South of Buckfastleigh the Dart increases 
in volume and loses a little in character, and 
the alteration of its channel has left the old 
river bed exposed hereandthere. Butthefields 
and orchards make a pleasant prospect, while 
Dartington House, the seat of the ancient 
family of Champernowne, and the ruins of 
Berry Pomeroy Castle, with the great gate- 
way and spacious grass-grown courts, are of 
much historic interest. The present pro- 
prietor of the castle, the Duke of Somerset, 
can boast that two families have held it 
since the Conquest, his own and their pre- 
decessors, the Pomeroys. 

At Totnes the little steamers are wait- 
ing twice a day to take pleasure partics 
down to Dartmouth. But a stroll through 
the cheerful old. town with its gabled 
houses and ancient gateways is not to be 
neglected. The stone in the pavement of 


Fore Street, purporting to be the landing 
place of Brutus of Troy, cannot be con- 
templated without a smile of incredulity, 
since even if the existence of that very 
mythical personage be accepted, no con- 
ceivable geologi- 
cal changes can 
account for its 
position some 
miles from the 
sea and on the 
~ side of a steep 
hill. But’ the 
ivy -clad castle 
wall, the meagre 
remains of a 
stronghold 
founded by Jud- 
hael, a Breton 
follower of the 
Conqueror, 
stands in pleas- 
ant grounds, and 
commands a 
characteristic 
view of the wind- 
ing Dart. The 
church, i 


too, is 

an excellent Per- 
pendicular building with a pinnacled tower 
of beautiful proportions, which can be seen 
for some distance down the river, dominating 
the town; and the carved stone rood-screen 
within it is much to the credit of its 
fifteenth-century artificer. 

The steamers start from the edge of the 
public walk and accomplish their romantic 
voyage in an hour and a _ quarter, or 
thereabouts. The twelve miles thus traversed 
are, perhaps, unrivalled in the British Isles 
for the unexpectedness of their charms. 
The ancients extolled the feminine caprice 
of the river Mzeander, but its fabled wind- 
ings can hardly have been outdone by 
those of the Dart. The natural impulse is 
to let the eye dwell for awhile upon Totnes, 
shelving up from the surrounding meadows 
and capped by its chureh tower. The 
prospects ahead, however, soon divert the 
attention of every passenger. The river 
first executes an abrupt twist to the 
right, and the boat before long is speeding 
rapidly past the much extolled woods of 
Sharpham, which rise from the water-edge 
in a receding cone of verdure. This reach 
is one of the many illusory lakes that the 
Dart forms between Totnes and its mouth. 
It seems to be land-locked by the abrupt 
banks and the impenetrable masses of 
foliage which bar the way to further 
progress. The children on board, and the 
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*‘ srown-ups” who are not ashamed to renew 
their youth, are probably intent on waking 
the echoes, when the hills tear asunder 
and a fresh reach is entered; a towering 
mound of trees-disclosing itself on the 
right. The rooks are seen trooping home- 
wards over the ridge towards evening, and 
a solemn heron may not unfrequently be 
descried flapping across to its nest after 
a day’s sport in the shallows. 

Two bends, forming an irregular S, next 
usher in a longer reach than the boat has 
hitherto ploughed. Though it is less varied 
in its features than the earlier stages of 
the voyage, human interest is imparted 
to it by the villages of Stoke Gabriel and 
Sandridge. It was in the parish of Stoke 
Gabriel that John Davis, the adventurous 
discoverer of Davis’s Straits, was born. 
By its previous conduct the Dart might be 
expected to pass through a narrow defile 
after this period of comparatively prosaic 
progress; but no! it widens out into the 
shining expanse 
known as Galmp- 
ton Bay, before 
threading the 
narrow gorges 
with steep walls 
of rock on either 
hand which es- 
cort it to Dittis- 
ham. 

This primitive 
little village has 
acquired a repu- 
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AVENUE OF STONES NEAR KESTOR (. 31). 
tation of more than local extent for its 


plums, a variety of the damson, but, as 
the inhabitants are careful to inform. you, 


in 
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by no means to be confused with that 
fruit. On the opposite bank is Greenway 
House, once the home of Sir Walter Raleigh 
who is said to have smoked his first nies 
in England upon Anchor Stone, a rock 
standing in the middle of the current. 
The legend, it is hardly necessary to state 
has no contemporary evidence to support it, 
but it is worth preserving for all that. 
Beyond Anchor Stone the trip loses, 
perhaps, a little of its enchantment. The 
railway line, for one thing, comes into the 
prospect, and thus Elizabethan discoverers 
are apt to give way to more common- 
place associations. Passing under Mount 
Boone, the steamer soon afterwards nears 
the Britannia training ship, and then lands 
its passengers at Dartmouth by the side of 
the harbour. The beauties of that famous 
little port and of Kingswear, its opposite 
neighbour, belong, however, to another 
section of this work. 

A branch railway line, nine and a half 


SCORHILL CIRCLE (p. 31). 


miles long, connects Totnes with 
Ashburton, passing Staverton 
and Buckfastleigh. ASHBURTON 
itself is a pleasant country town 
with a fine view of the Dart 
valley, aud with one or two 
ancient buildings, such as a 
shop, formerly the Mermaid Inn, 
where Fairfax stayed after he 
had received the surrender of 
the place, and the tower of the 
chapel of St. Lawrence, adjacent 
to the Grammar School. The 
handsome chureh contains a 
remarkable embossed oak roof 
Ashburton is the 


north aisle. 


the 
centre of much romantic scenery, such as 
the delightful ten miles’ round through the 
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TEIGN HEAD BRIDGE. 


Buckland Woods, culminating in the Lovers’ 
Leap, a slate cliff which rises sheer out of 
the Dart; the meeting point of that river 
and the Webburn; Rippon Tor, and Buck- 
land Beacon. 

The road winds round Buckland Beacon 
down to WIDECOMRE-ON-THE-MOOR, a primi- 
tive spot, right on the edge of the wilds, 
with a Perpendicular church tower which 
would be remarkable anywhere, but which 
is much more so as surrounded by the 
primeeval solitudes of the forest. The 
name ‘The Cathedral of Dartmoor ” gives, 
however, a false idea of the simple interior, 
which, during the terrific tempest of 1638, 
was invaded at service time by a ball of 
fire that killed four persons and wounded 
sixty-two more. 


There remain to be described the north- 
eastern side. of Dartmoor and the valley 
of the Teign. Bovey Tracey, as already 
mentioned, is} one point of penetration, and 
Moreton Hampstead, or—preferably, perhaps 
Chagford—another. Below Bovey the stream 
of that name has not many miles to go 
before it joins the Teign and helps to make 
the broad estuary visible from Teignmouth. 
The lower part of its course lies in quiet 
Devonshire scenery, passing Heathfield, 
where is the remarkable geological deposit, 
the bed of an ancient lake, which produces 
the clay used in the Bovey potteries, be- 
sides lignite and many species of fossil plants. 
The rivers meet above Kingsteignton; and 
then the Teign flows to Newton Abbot, where 
the Lemon runs into it. It is a country of 


pleasant walks and fine churches, 
ticularly that at Kingsteignton, 
introductory to wilder beauties. 

From Bovey—a town whose long main 
street leads up to the church, said to 
have been dedicated to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury by Sir William Tracey, one 
of his murderers, and containing interest- 
ing memorials of Stuart times—Hey Tor, 
Manaton, and Lustleigh Cleave can 
easily be reached. Hry Tor, though far 
from the highest, is one of the most 
conspicuous of the Dartmoor eminences, 
since it is distinctly perceptible on a 
clear day from beyond the valleys of 
the Exe and the Otter. With its two 
peaks it has a marked individuality. 
The walls of the granite quarry, now 
disused, whence came the stone that 
was used for Waterloo and London 
Bridges, add to the impressions of its 
height as it is surveyed from below. 

The view from the summit is almost 
limitless, taking in the coast-line as far 
as Portland, and virtually the whole of the 
moor. lLeighn Tor, close at hand, helps 
the eye to scale the vaster dimensions 
of Hound Tor, with its fantastic granite 
coronet and the long hog’s back which cul- 
minates in Hamildown Beacon, 1,695 feet 
high. Through the wild valleys which 
the moormen have cultivated here and 
there with painful toil run numerous trout 
streams. One of them, the Becky, hurls 
itself down a precipitous mass of granite 
boulders at Becky Fall: but tourists who 
visit the place in summer time have little 


par- 
but 


conception of the angry torrent which 
descends in the more rainy seasons. 
Close by the fall runs the road to 


MANATON, an alpine village, dignified by 
one of those effective Perpendicular church 
towers with which- unknown architects 
studded Dartmoor in the Middle Ages, and 
surmounted by a craggy tor. The climb to 
its summit reveals Lustleigh Cleave almost 
due west, and the strange piles of granite 
on the further side of the valley to the 
south, prominent among which is Bower- 
man’s Nose. This natural erection, between 
thirty and forty feet high, might, without 


a severe stretch of the imagination, be 
conceived to be a barbaric idol built up 


by some prehistoric tribe. 

LuUSTLEIGH CLEAVE is only one, though 
the most beautiful, of the places within 
walking distance of Bovey, since Butter 


Rock and John Cann’s Rocks—the latter 
named after a valiant cavalier and out- 
law, who was eventually hanged at 


Kxeter—are by no means to be despised. 
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The winding chasm is. clothed with 
venerable trees which have rooted them- 
selves among the rocks, and surmounted 
with granite crags which become bolder 
and more threatening, as it were, towards 
the northern end. Nutcracker’s Rock 
is the title of a logan-stone so deli- 
cately poised that a small child can make 
it oscillate. From the top of the ridge 
the eye penetrates into combe after combe, 
and in one of them stands Lustleigh 
village, under the brow of the woods, 
looking in its seclusion as if the railway 
which connects it with Bovey and Moreton 
Hampstead was a strange neighbour to 
which it has barely had time to get ac- 
customed. 

MORETON HAMPSTEAD is a plain little 
town placed upon a neck of land which 
is overlooked by the rugged tors across 
the valley. Students of Dartmoor antiquities 
frequent it for the high British or Roman 
entrenchments known as Wooston Castle, 
three miles away, the stone enclosure 
called Grimspound surrounding what was 
once a village of huts, and 
the Druids’ Altar—most prob- 
ably the work of nature— 
near Blackinstone, from 
which eminence King Arthur 
played quoits with the Devil. 
who stood over against him 
on Heltor. 

But lovers of wild nature 
generally betake themselves 
at once by coach from the 
terminus at Moreton’ to 
CHAGFORD, with its famous 
old inn, called ‘‘The Three 
Crowns,” in the porch of 
which fell Sidney Godolphin, 
a young Royalist of much 
promise, while the forces of 
Charles I. were attacking 
the place. 

Chagford is a_ pastoral 
oasis with roads more like 
genuine Devonshire lanes 
round it than are to be 
found in the sterner parts 
of the moor. But this pretti- 


eit 

which forms the subject of one of the 
illustrations. 

The most perfect stone circle on the 


moor, called the Longstones, stands on 
Scorhill Down, just beyond Gidleigh, where 
the blocks are larger, too, than elsewhere, 
one of them being 8 feet high. Twenty-five 
of them still remain erect. At Fernworthy 
is yet another and smaller one, while a mile 
away are the Grey Wethers, two circles no 
less than 110 feet in diameter, which nearly 
touch each other. 

But the chief beauties of Chagford lie, 
after all, towards the Teign. They are 
approached by Wheddon Park, if Fingle 
Bridge is the objective, or by Gidleigh if 
the river.is to be hit higher up. GIDLEIGH 
itself boasts the fine old ruin of a castle, 
possibly late Norman, which once belonged 
to the Prouse family. It is a solid square 
tower, but whether or not it ever stood a 
siege we cannot tell. The park encloses the 


valley of the North Teign, through which it 
dashes down from the lonely heights near 
Cranmere Pool and Cut Hill, 


through a 
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ness soon conducts the trav- FINGLE BRIDGE 
eller to some of the most ; 
striking effects in the forest. Mighty Highland valley wooded with oak anc 
Cawsand Beacon itself, for example, looms mountain ash. | 
out far away to the north-west, and a The Teign curls north-eastwards to 


round of about eighteen miles takes in 
Cranmere Pool and Kestor. This granite 
mass of Kestor, nearly 1,440 feet high, has, 
like Heltor, a large rock-basin on its summit, 
and there is also the Avenue of Stones 


FINGLE BRIDGER, having been reinforced by 
the South Teign, and, as it advances, its 
charms inerease. The public conveyances 
generally make for Piddleton Down and 
Drewsteignton, a village on a lofty hill 
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with attractions of its own in the shape 
of deep and romantic Bradmere Pool, and 
the picturesque cromlech, consisting of a 
huge granite slab supported by three up- 
rights seven feet high, called the Spinsters’ 
Rock, from the legend that three maidens 
—who must, we imagine, have been 
formidable even among a race noted for 
its tall women—erected it before breakfast. 
From Piddleton Down a pathway winds 
downwards to Fingle Bridge commanding a 
.magnificent stretch of the river with the 
wooded sides of Wheddon Park on its 
further bank. Cold print cannot do justice 
to the scene, which is closed in by the pre- 
cipitous hills of Prestonbury and Cranbrook 
Castles on either bank, covered to a consider- 
able height with plantations and crowned 
with earthworks, stupendous even in their 
decay. The prospect below has been painted 
by many a brush with its appropriate mill 
in the foreground, the grand old buttressed 
and ivy-elad bridge spanning the still turbu- 
lent river, and the wall of rock on the left. 

The Teign valley continues to be bold 
and rugged up to Clifford Bridge, then it 
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takes a wide sweep away from the moor to 
DUNSFORD, flowing through thickly timbered 
hills. The angler finds its banks much easier 
travelling than they had been higher up, 
but nowhere can the scenery be called tame. 

South of Dunsford: the river makes a 
sharp twist before passing by Christow, with 
a remarkable church, partly Norman and 
partly Perpendicular, in which that gallant 
sailor Lord Exmouth lies buried, and CHUD- 
LEIGH. This small town has a more than 
local reputation for its ‘‘ Chudleigh cakes,” 
a very digestible kind of bun; its cider and 
its blue limestone rock, with the romantic 
recesses known as the Pixies’ Hall and 
Chudleigh Cavern, and its glen. Nor 
ean the admirably wooded demesne of 
Ugbrook Park, Lord Clifford’s property, be 
passed without mention. But the Teign, 
though it is now in a country of deep 
briar-clad Devonshire lanes, with but little 
of the essential Dartmoor features about 
them—even if the tors are discernible in the 
distance—seems loth to leave those barren 
uplands, since it winds back towards them 
again before it joins the Bovey. 
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The Archbishopric of Lichfield—Lichfield’s Famous Sons—The Cathedral—How it was Converted into a Castle 


—Bishop Hackett—Interior of the Cathedral—St. Chad’s Shrine—His 


Gospels—The Lady Chapel— 


Chantrey’s Monuments—St. Chad’s Life in Mosaic—Other Antiquities of Lichfield—The Johnson Statue 


—From Lichfield to Uttoxeter—The Scene of Dr. 


HEN, in 788, King Offa of Mercia saw 


his own particular Bishop of Lich- 


field assume, with papal sanction, 


the dignity of an archbishop, he probably 


thought that Lichfield’s central position in 
the land would 
secure to it for 
ever that con- 
trol in’ the 
Church which 
he grudged to 
Canterbury. 
But fifteen 
years later 
there was no 
longer an Arch- 
bishop of Lich- 
field — only a 
bishop as 
before. The es- 
tablished in- 
terests of the 
southern city 
were too strong 
to be uprooted 
permanently: 
after Offa’s 
death and Pope 
Adrian’s, the 
‘Mercian city’s 
props. slid 
away. Histori- 
cally, no spot 
could have been 
more worthy of 
the reverence 
of a_ people 
rapidly  turn- 
ing their backs 
on pagan rites 
in groves and 
on high places. 
Johnson's deri- 
vation of the 
name Lichfield—‘‘the field of the dead, so 
named from murdered Christians”—is no 
more to be contested now than in his day, 
even though the truth concerning the 
slaughter of Amphibalus and his converts 

about A.D. 286 be not demonstrable. 
Modern Lichfield is a very red little city, 
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LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL: 


Johnson’s Penance. 


true blood colour with the sun on it. Any- 
thing, however, rather than an inspiration 
of melancholy, The three inimitable spires 
of the cathedral, sheaved on that old 
slaughter-field, have drawn hundreds of 
thousands of 
admirers from 
all parts of the 


world; they 
mirror them- 
selves in the 


pool to the 
south superbly. 
Close to the 
east is the still 
larger lake of 
Stowe, now a 
reservoir, with 
the grey old 
Stowe church 
at the farther 
end, venerable 
for its associa- 
tions with St. 
Chad, who died 
here in 672, and 
whose body was 
in the twelfth 
century trans- 
lated to the 
new cathedral, 
the dedication 
of which was 
now to him and 
not to St. Peter, 
like the earlier 
Saxon building. 
These blue 
waters make 
Lichfield very 
winsome. Gone 
now are the 
neighbouring 
swamps and 
wild woods, in which robbers were wont to 
hide for their prey of merchants, abbots, 
and the secular clergy alike when upon 
their travels; so thick a tangle of them that 
trained guides were necessary in the Middle 
Ages to bring men safely through them and 
over the heights of Cannock to the west. 


SCREEN AND CHOIR. 
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Nestled about “one of the loveliest churches 
in Europe,” Lichfield devotes itself to placid 
industries and its increasing appreciation of 
the honour it obtains in the memory of its 
remarkable children, from its martyrs and 
the first Christianising Mercian kings down 
to Dr. Johnson and its noble Bishops Ryder, 
Lonsdale, and Selwyn. ‘‘ Lichfield! Ah! of 
what magic letters is that little word com- 
posed!” So wrote Major André to Miss 
Seward. Johnson himself had his dithy- 
rambic moments about his birthplace, yet, 
even with due allowance for pardonable 
prejudice, his summary of its character is 
worth giving: “Its inhabitants more 
orthodox in their religion, purer in their 
language, and politer in their manners, than 
any other town in the kingdom.” 

Such eulogy is not wasted: if a conscien- 
tious city be given a good name, it will en- 
deavour to live up to it. For its size no place 
has more bookshops. It has old buildings, 
inns, and almshouses, as well as churches ; and 
the general tone of its life seems especially 
conducive to study and a somewhat contem- 
plative existence, whether as bedesman in 
St. John’s Hospital, with the curious 
palisading of tall red chimneys, or as 
Church dignitary privileged to live in its 
soothing Close. Addison was at school here, 
and once headed a_barring-out, to the 
surprise, one could fancy, of himself, his 
comrades, and the aggrieved pedagogue. The 
names of Garrick, Darwin, Ashmole, and 
Seward, with other moderns, may be added 
to Johnson’s and Addison’s in proof (of a 
sort) of the intellectual quality of Lichfield’s 
atmosphere. Nor must Michael Johnson, 
the lexicographer’s father, be forgotten. The 
size of his house in the market-place shows 
that he was an important burgess. His 
son’s characteristic epitaph upon him in 
the aisle of St. Michael's church, on the hill 
south-east of the city, declares him a remark- 
able man as well as a bold itinerant book- 
seller “’. . °.. Vir impavidus, constans, 
animosus, periculorum immemor ... Biblio- 
pola admodum peritus. . .”. Among writers 
of amusing fiction, Thomas Day, the author 
of “Sandford and Merton,” deserves mention, 
though the book itself is not for our genera- 
tion. Day lived at Stowe, near the house in 
which Johnson, as a veteran, composed his 
“Lives of the Poets,’ unimpeded in his 
work by the chatter of five or six young 
ladies who watched his pen move while 
they wagged their tongues. 

But the Cathedral of St. Chad is Lich- 
field’s earliest and most enduring glory. 
Lichfield’s sons and daughters come and go 
with the leaves of its own elm trees; the 


cathedral grows more lovely every decade- 
Viewing it from the fragmentary old walls 
at the west boundary of its green, which 
tell of the days when the Close was fortified 
and moated like a baronial castle, it is on 
one’s tongue to ask if it be not faultless. The 
warm colour of its old red Staffordshire 
sandstone is as cheerful to the eye as sun- 
shine, and the tiers of apostles, saints, kings, 
and prelates, which climb to and support 
the dominant figure of Christ over the fine 
west window, appeal to the mind with a 
like invigorating effect. Dotted about the 
greensward are the flat tombs of Lichfield’s 
lesser sons, marble crosses and humble white 
slabs. There are just enough of them to 
remind us that the building beyond is for the 
dead as well as the living. So of the statues 
reared in scores on this majestic facade. St. 
Chad is there, of course ; and Bishops Selwyn 
and Lonsdale are also there. Over the north 
door, on the cold side of the cathedral, you 
shall see a renewed figure of St. Anne on the 
exquisite thirteenth-century portal: the 
modern sculptor has modelled the saint’s head 
on that of Mrs. Bickersteth, the wife of a late 
Dean. Thus the centuries are linked together 
and the interests of the future enhanced. 
One cannot cavil at the fame given to Mrs. 
Bickersteth when one remembers that the 
restoration of the west front of the 
cathedral, completed in 1884 at a cost of 
£36,000, was due largely to the labours of 
her husband. 

Emerson’s significant words, *“‘ The religion 
of England is part of good breeding” come 
home to one in this quiet Close of Lichfield, 
with its decorous and snug residences, its 
restrictions on vehicular traffic, its trim trees 
and somewhat awed knots of strangers. The 
sweet bells, mostly dating from 1691, chime the 
quarters, and the rooks caw as only cathedral 
rooks can. Footfalls echo here almost 
preposterously. When a young lady canters 
out of the Bishop’s palace yard it is as if 
all the stones on that north side of the 


cathedral cry shame on her. Yet they 
need not be so insistent in the matter. 
In the time of that stately gentleman, 


Lord and Bishop Cornwallis (1749-68), the 


first ecclesiastic in the diocese made a 
much greater noise when he moved. At 


Kecleshall, where he preferred to live, he 
thought it good breeding to parade to chureh 
in a coach and four, though he might have 
walked thither in a minute or two. 

In 1648, when the Roundheads besieged 
Lichfield, it was very proper breeding in- 
deed to mount the cathedral as if it were 
a castle, and shoot from it. ‘Thus Dumb” 
Dyott fetched down Lord Brooke at the 
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door of the house in Dam Street, 185 yards 
away, which still rejoices in the memorial 
of the deed: “he got a big gun that was 
on the battlements, and that carried about 
half-a-hundredweight of slugs, levelled it 
carefully to cover the doorway, piled some 
big stones on it to keep it from shifting 
and so that it would not kick, and sat 
down to wait” for his quarry. In the 
Dyott chapel 
of St. Mary’s 
church, along- 
side the Lich- 
field market- 
place and 
close to John- 
son’s  birth- 
place, one re- 
members this 
with interest, 
and maybe to 
the honour 
of the marks- 
man, though 
his skill was 
not extra- 
ordinary. 

But when 
good Bishop 
Hackett came 
to Lichfield at the Restoration, it was 
better breeding still in him to give him- 
self to the revival of the unhappy cathe- 
dral’s credit. The Roundheads had enjoyed 
eat-hunts in the building, baptised a calf 
in its font, of course smashed things till 
they were tired, and the central spire lay 
as a wreck on the roof of the nave. All 
which Bishop Hackett remedied as far as 
possible. In Johnson’s timeit was considered 
a mark of good breeding.in Lichfield to 
saturate one’s self with Johnsonian litera- 
ture, from that opinionative dictionary of his 
to “ Rasselas.” <A lady relative of the present 
writer was one day in the Close here, with 
a ‘‘ Rambler” or ‘*‘ Rasselas” in her hand, when 
she chanced upon Johnson himself on one 
of his periodical visits to his beloved city. 
Good breeding or bad breeding overwhelmed 
Johnson at the sight, ‘and, without saying 
a word,” he snatched the volume from her 
and “threw it among the graves.” 

Save for the lateral bulges of the chapter 
house and vestry on the north side and 
the consistory court on the south, the 
cathedral’s external symmetry seems so 
perfect that one is a little shocked to 
learn that it is not really even quite true 
to line. Looking up the long areade of its 
beautiful Early Decorated nave, the jewelled 
gleams of the high windows of the Lady 
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chapel in the far east charm the eye. Few 
would suppose the central east window is 
not straight from the great west window. 
In fact, it swerves some five feet to the 
north, though out of a total interior length 
of 370 feet that might well be overlooked. 
The gorgeous choir and presbytery do 
their best to distract even the critical 
visitor from noticing such a trifle, just as 
the four 

blackened 

3 and battered 

effigies on the 
facade which 
alone hint at 
pre-Common- 
wealth times 


escape - par- 
ticular notice 
among the 


ranks of rose- 
ate brand-new 
monarchs and 
saints. Lich- 
field’s cathe- 
dral nave, like 
the general 
effect of its 
exterior, is be- 
yond criti- 
cism; and no part of it delights more 
than the unusually large triangular 
windows of the clerestory, with their three 
trefoil inner compartments. Thirteenth- 
century church architecture is nowhere 
in all England more nobly displayed 
than here. The octagonal chapter house is 
a worthy continuation of the same cen- 
tury’s work; one can forgive it its damage 
to the pure cruciform outline of the 
building for the sake of its elegant central 
column and the harmony of its arcadings. 
The nave’s length is 178 feet, and its 
breadth 65 feet 6 inches; its vaulting is 
57 feet high. 

The transepts, which cross the cathedral 
rather too much to the west, have a length 


of 148 feet 6 inches. The south door 
Was in the Middle Ages the approach 


to the Chapel of St. Chad’s Head to the 
right of the choir aisle, now restored for 
special guild services. Hither on March 2 
(St. Chad’s Day) pilgrims flocked in crowds. 
The so-called minstrels’ gallery above the 
heads of the people was no doubt used by 
the priests for the exhibition of the saint’s 
relics to the kneeling and often unmanage- 


able multitude up and down the aisle, 
the chapel itself being very small, and 
suitable only for the more important 


personages of the pilgrimage. Beyond, te 
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the east, behind the presbytery, where the 
Gospels of St. Chad are now encased in 
marble and glass, was the wonder-working 
shrine itself. Bishop Langton, of the thir- 
teenth and fourtéenth centuries (an energising 
epoch for Lichfield), spent £2,000 on this 
shrine, of which of course “not one stone 
or shred remains, thanks in about equal 
proportions to Henry VIII. and the Puritan 
iconoclasts. So too of the saint’s bones. 
Save a morsel or two among the relics 
in Birmingham’s Roman Catholic cathedral, 
these have gone the way of ordinary bones. 
“When the shrines fell into the royal 
coffers (about 1540), Lee [then Bishop] exerted. 
himself on behalf of that of St. Chad at 
Lichfield. A prebendary ran away with the 
saint’s bones, but the jewels and precious 
metals of the shrine were granted for the 
‘necessary uses’ of the fabric.” 

As for the Gospels, Lichfield’s richest lite- 
rary treasure, which stand fitly where the 
shrine once stood, it must be confessed that 
their connection with St. Chad is not quite 
plain. They belong to his epoch, and they 
have been immemorially called after his 
name; the suggestion that he himself wrote 
them in one or another of his monastic 
retreats is merely a plausible one. They 
were originally at Llandaff, and were there 
dedicated to St. Teilo, Llandaff’s patron 
saint, having been trafficked for a horse 
(Gelhi’s ‘* best horse”) 
and presented to the 
church by the pur- 
chaser. They came 
to Lichfield in the 
tenth century; and, 
after a somewhat 
broken career, in 
Lichfield they may 
now be said to rest 
for the term of their 
natural life. 

The Lady chapel, 
between which and 
the presbytery St. 
Chad’s_ relics were 
placed, is, for its 
glorious windows and 
general exaltation 
the most fascinating 
part of the cathe- 
dral’s interior. Two 
of Chantrey’s finest 
works grace it at 
either end to the west: Bishop Ryder 
north, and ‘The Sleeping Children” south. 
Though the latter attracts the more notice, 
due no .doubt to the pathos of the 
story and the attitude of the children 
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themselves, the bishop’s effigy is much 
nearer being a masterpiece. Seldom have 
saintliness and robust manhood been more 
successfully indicated in marble than in 
the figure of this kneeling prelate. Among 
the many achievements of the inspired 
milkboy (for such was Chantrey’s first 
step in the arts and industries of life) his 
Ryder takes very high rank indeed. Other 
tombs are in the adjacent aisles: bishops 
and deans and archdeacons; but their em- 
bellishments seem tawdry and barbaric in 
contrast with the grand _ simplicity of 
Chantrey’s work. This effect is enhanced 
by the radianey of the windows of the 
Lady chapel, from which the armorial bear- 
ings of Church dignitaries stare with a 
glamour that is not quite welcome. On 
the other hand, the seven windows with 
old Flemish glass in them and Scriptural 
characters impress adequately, When the 
morning sun is on them, one is bathed in 
rainbow light. The cathedral did well for 
itself when it gave Sir Brooke Boothby the 
£200 which this glass cost him in 1802— 
relics of the Abbey of Herckenrode, near 
Liége, removed to save them from _ the 
French in that devastating time. 

One cannot do more than mention the 
other parts of Lichfield’s cathedral. The 
gorgeous choir screen and pulpit are in 
keeping with the splendid reredos and screen. 

The choir stalls, though 
modern, have especial 
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interest, inasmuch as they were carved 
by an Evans of LEllaston, a cousin of 
George Eliot and the reputed original of 
Seth in “Adam Bede.” The paving of 
the choir is not now of cannel coal and 
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alabaster, but an instructive mosaic of 
scenes in the life of St. Chad. The great 
organ of 66 stops and 3,348 pipes is a recent 
marvel. One wonders what the patron 
saint of the cathedral would think of it 
in its loudest mood—he to whom thunder 
was an appalling demonstration of Divine 
wrath, compelling him upon his knees for 
self-abasement. But, with the best inten- 
tions one cannot entirely sympathise with 
the good Ceadda in his methods of life, 
extreme sensibility, and _ self-devotion in 
that seventh century of his. His baptistery, 
for example, still preserved in a cottage 
back-garden at Stowe, is not congenial to 


our age. Its water is impure, and one 
cannot conceive an ascetic of our day 
standing naked in it to pray. We may 


reverence St. Chad, but scarcely emulate 
him. 
Leaving the cathedral, though with re- 


luctance, one must notice two or three 
other of Lichfield’s buildings ere moving 


north to the once famous butter town of 
Uttoxeter. There is the old red posting 
house of The Swan in Bird Street—a maze 
of passages, with rooms ludicrously uneven 
as to their floors, and, according to some, 
possessed of a courteous ghost. An even- 
ing spent in one of its upper parlours 
transports one to the eighteenth century 
at least. St. John’s Hospital, in the same 


street, carries us three centuries farther 
back. Thirteen poor and honest men here 
get lodging and one shilling a day in the 
autumn and winter of their lives. The 
charity has already existed more than four 
hundred years; and still, as in Bishop Lloyd’s 


time, the old gentlemen are not always 
quite content with their circumstances. 


Then, however, they received but 
pence each “every Friday after dinner”; 
they complained then, too, reasonably 
enough, of being paid in clipped money, 
as well as of their linen being sent home 
*“not well washed and dried.” 

Nearly opposite this Hospital is Lich- 
field’s new grammar school. The execrated 
whipping-stool (desk rather than stool) of 
Johnson’s time is not in accord with twen- 


seven- 


tieth-century. habits, but its associations 
are profoundly engrossing. One would like 
to think it had helped in the fustigation 


of Addison, for all the ‘‘sweet  serious- 
ness” of his adult years; Garrick too, 
and the great Johnson himself, whose ap- 
preciation of the value of corporal punish- 
ment amply excuses the wish. Hence one 
may return to the market-place for a 
last look at the lexicographer’s statue ad- 
jacent to his birthplace. It is not a thing 
of beauty: Johnson would have been the 
first to declare that it could not be that 
if it fulfilled the canons of its require- 
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ments. Its panels show the child Samuel 
on his father’s shoulders listening to 
Sacheverell’s preaching, being borne to school 
by his comrades, and doing his. pathetic 
penance at Uttoxeter. The second panel 
must be viewed as a striking testimony 
to the triumph of scholarship in Lichfield 
nearly two hundred years ago. Johnson 
helped his favourites with their exercises, 
and they in return thus saved his  shoe- 
leather regularly in the morning. ‘One 
in the middle stooped while he sat upon 
his back, and one on each side supported 
him.” Small wonder he always loved his 
birthplace, wearing such laurels at so tender 
an age. 


The country between Lichfield and 
Uttoxeter is not exactly beautiful. The 
coppices of Cannock Chase are pleasing to 
the left, and Needwood’s forest shows to 
the-right. Between these moderate heights 
the road undulates to Abbot’s Bromley, a 
genuine old decayed market town, with a 
six-sided butter cross, one wide, even 
sprawling, street, and a handsome church. 
The oak woods of Bagot’s Bromley then 
enliven the road, 
and so UTTOXETER 
is attained, with the 
bleak tops of Staf- 
fordshire’s high- 
lands in the dis- 
tance and the red 
quarries of Caldon 
Low blushing a 
thousand feet above 
sea level. 

The town stands 
somewhat higher 
than the Dove, here 
a stately stream in 
a broad valley. It 
is as red as most 
Staffordshire towns, 
agricultural rather 
than industrial, in 
spite of its name for 
farm implements. 
Only on market 
days does it hum 
with human iife. Then the country 
folk crowd its cobbles, as when Johnson 
came to it, an old and singularly scrupu- 
lous man, to stand by its pillory. The 
scene is perpetuated here, as on_ the 
pedestal to his statue in Lichfield. An ugly 
fountain has been erected on the spot, and 
a replica of the penitential grouping done on 
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it. Johnson’s own words to Miss Seward 
upon his return from Uttoxeter are more 
moving than the sculptor’s illustration of the 
scene itself: “Fifty years ago, madam, on 
this day, I committed a breach of filial piety 
which has ever since lain heavy on my mind, 
and has not till this day been expiated. My 
father . . . had long been in the habit of 
attending Uttoxeter market and opening a 
stall of his books during that day. Confined 
to his bed by indisposition, he requested me, 
this time fifty years, to visit the market in 
his place. But, madam, my pride prevented 
me from doing my duty, and I gave my 
father a refusal. To do away the sin of this 
disobedience, I this day went in a post-chaise 
to Uttoxeter, and going into the market at 
the time of high business, uncovered my 
head, and stood with it bare an hour before 
the stall which my father formerly used, 
exposed to the sneers of the standers by and 
the inclemency of the weather.” 

St. Chad himself would have approved 
such conduct in his own city’s son. The act 
has done more to bring Uttoxeter before the 
eyes of the outside world than Uttoxeter’s 
quiet industry for centuries. With Edial or 
Edge Hill, that tiny 
hamlet three miles 
west of Lichfield, it 
rejoices mildly in a 
fame about which it 
knew nothing when 
Johnson was in its 
midst. Between the 
red farmhouse at 
Edge Hill, in which, 
as a young man feel- 
ing his way in life, he 
opened a school for 
“voung gentlemen,” 
with Garrick as a 
pupil, and this cob- 
bled market square 
of the Staffordshire 
butter town, lies the 
whole of the lexico- 
grapher’s career. 
And what a career 
MARKET PLACE. it was! Properly 

to estimate it one 
must turn to the name Samuel Johnson in 
the British Museum Library catalogue, and 
study his achievements; also be a man of 
letters one’s self, and remember the dis- 
abilities which hedged the literary man 
from his natural aspirations in Johnson’s 
time. After Chad, Johnson. ‘These are 
Lichfield’s two greatest names. 
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I.—THE TEES. 


O other river in the north of England 
is quite so rich in interest and in 
associations as the Tees, especially 

if one adds to an exploration of its course 
and surroundings a deviation along the 
banks of its tributary, the Greta. Follow- 
ing its windings from its outlet into the 
North Sea at Tees Bay to its source amidst 
the range of hills known as the Weil, one 
soon discovers that it has three distinct 
stages. Between Fort Clarence and Yarm 
it possesses little of beauty ; between Yarm 
and Barnard Castle its scenery gradually 
changes from the pastoral to the romantic; 
from Barnard Castle to its source its sur- 
roundings become wild, grand, and awe- 
inspiring. 

Apart from its charms of scenery, the 
Tees has many charms of association; one 
cannot travel far along its banks without 
hearing of Captain Cook, of John Wycliffe, 
of Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, 
and of the artists Creswick and Turner: 
and at the point where the Greta and 
the Tees meet the air is so full of the 
spirits of the two latter that one would 
scarcely be surprised to find either or both 
of them sitting in the inn kitchen at Greta 
Bridge. Few rivers in England are so well 


worth exploring as the Tees, but he will be 
a wise man who begins his exploration at 
Yarm or Croft, and leaves the stretches nearer 
the sea untouched. 

Not that the stretches nearer the sea 
have not their romance. They have romance 
in plenty, but it is the romance of business, 
and with that, in the present article, we 
are not concerned. But nothing could be 
more exciting than the story of the great 
industrial towns which have sprung up like 
mushrooms along the banks of the Tees. 
So it is with Middlesbrough, and with the 
villages lying between that town and 
Redear: the discovery of iron-stone in 
the Cleveland Hills has transformed these 
into busy hives of industry, and where 
there used to be a few shepherds’ cottages 
there are now miles upon miles of streets, 
with churches and town halls, and all the 
usual appurtenances to growing places. But 
these things are not lovely in themselves, 
and whoever looks down from the summit 
of Roseberry Topping upon the huge canopy 
of smoke which usually overhangs Middles- 
brough and Stockton will be glad to turn 
westward and follow the windings of the 
Tees until clearer skies are reached. 

The chief thing to interest one in YARM 
is its picturesque appearance. It is a quaint, 
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old-world town of one long street, paved 
with large cobble stones, and having two 
curious strips of Smooth flagstone running 
in parallel lines in the centre of the road- 
way. Inthe middle of the street stands the 
Tolbooth, a square building topped by a 
cupola. Yarm is chiefly famous for its 
floods: it is washed on three sides by the 
river, and now and then the stream overflows 
its banks ’and submerges the town. In 
1771 the waters rose to a height of twenty 
feet and did great damage, and between 
that year and the end of the eighteenth 
century there were so many more inunda- 
tions that the population began to clear 
out. Nowadays Yarm looks half-deserted, 
but its main street is so quaint and old- 
fashioned that it is well worth visiting. 
Between Yarm—which has two bridges to 
its name—and Croft the Tees follows a most 
erratic course, sometimes turning back upon 
itself, sometimes describing evolutions that 
are irritating and puzzling. It passes several 
villages in which there are features of 
interest or which possess various associations 
worth calling to mind. At DIMSDALBE, on 
the Durham side, once resided Mr. Cuthbert 
Routh, a famous owner 
and breeder of race- 
horses in the time of 
Queen Anne and the 
early Georgian period, 
who possessed the secret 
of a marvellous cure for 
the bite of a mad dog— 
viz., four ounces of rue, 
bruised; four ounces of 
garlick, bruised; four 
ounces of treacle; and 
four ounces of scraped 
tin—the whole to be 
boiled and mixed and 


eaten hot, the dose 
being eight spoonfuls 
for a human being, 


twelve for a horse or 
cow, and six for a dog, 
sheep, or pig. There are 
no statistics as to the 
effect of this strange mix- 
ture upon the patients. 
At SOCKBURN one comes across the legend 
of the Worm of Sockburn, a loathsome reptile 
which used to eat men and women, and did 
not despise an occasional toothsome baby. 
It was slain here by Sir John Conyers, to 
whom there is a memorial in the parish 
church. On Sockburn Bridge until quite 
recent times was performed the ceremony of 
presenting the Lord Bishop of Durham with 
the sword with which Sir John slew the 
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“Worm ”—this being done as a reminder to 
the prelate that the Lords of Sockburn held 
their lands of him by virtue of their an- 
cestor’s doughty deed. 

CROFT, or CRorr Spa, is one of the 
prettiest and most interesting places on this 
stretch of the Tees. It has a fine bridge 
of seven arches, by which one crosses the 
river from Yorkshire into Durham, and an 
old church, which is well worth seeing. It 
has a further distinction in its possession of 
a mineral spring, which was once much 
more famous than it is now. It still has 
pump-rooms and baths, but its ancient 
glories as a watering place are almost 
departed. The manor and lordship of Croft 
was given to the Clervaux family by Alan 
Rufus, Earl of Richmond, soon after the 
Norman Conqueror had parcelled out the 
land. Croft Church, which is of consider- 
able size and of very interesting architec- 
ture, is built of red sandstone, taken from 
the bed of the river. 

It is immaterial, so far as mere scenery 
is concerned, which bank of the Tees the 
traveller selects in journeying between 


Croft and Greta Bridge, for each is beauti- 
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ful. On the Durham side of the river there 
are several delightfully situated villages. At 
Pierce BripGar, where the Great North Road 
runs out of Yorkshire into Durham, there 
are some remains of the Roman station which 
onee existed here, and on the Yorkshire 
bank is a tumulus. Hereabouts, in 1642, 
there was a rousing fight between Royalists 
and Parliamentarians. Gainsford and Win- 
ston, further along the river on the Durham 
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bank, are both prettily situated villages, 
and the former has a large village green, a 
somewhat uncommon feature in the north 
country. But most people will neglect the 
Durham side of the river at this point in 
favour of the Yorkshire, in order that they 
may see WYCLIFFE, the reputed birthplace of 
the “Morning Star of the Reformation.” 
There is very good ground for believing 
that John Wycliffe was not born at Wy- 
cliffe at all, but at Hipswell, a little place 
near Richmond, in Swaledale; it is certain, 
however, that his family had its home at 
Wycliffe; and that the future reformer 
spent his youth in the village—a quiet tree- 
surrounded 
little place in 
which there is 


and Startforth, and their character may be 
judged from the fact that in the advertise- 
ments which their proprietors put forth, 
the fee usually charged for tuition, board, 
clothing, and all expenses was £10 or 
£12 per annum. It has often been sup- 
posed that a school at Bowes was the 
original of Dotheboys Hall, but it is 
much more probable that Dickens had no 
particular school in his. mind, and evolved 
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nothing much 
to see, except 
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Sir Anthony 
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from rector to 
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touch with 
Dickens. It 


was at the 
old inn near the bridge that Squeers 
and his consignment of wretched boys 


left the coach that cold. night in winter ; 
it was down the road there, leading south- 
ward, that Nicholas Nickleby and Smike 
set out for London and liberty. The 
present inn at Greta Bridge, old-fashioned 
and picturesque as it is, and a rare place to 
stay at for lovers of beautiful scenery and 
real quietude, is not the inn at which 
Dickens stayed. There were formerly two 
inns at Greta Bridge—the “ George” and the 
““New Inn.” It was to the ‘‘New Inn” that 
Charles Dickens and Hablot K. Browne 
(‘‘ Phiz”) came on January 31st, 1838. They 
stayed the night there, and went on to 
Barnard Castle next day. During this visit 
Dickens conceived and elaborated the notion 
of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

A good deal of controversy has arisen as 
to what was the particular school and who 
was the particular school-master referred to 
by Dickens under the name of Dotheboys 
Hall and Wackford Squeers. This corner of 
Yorkshire had a bad reputation for schools 
of that type. There were several round 
about Greta Bridge, and notably at Bowes 
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a typical one from his knowledge and 
observation. 

But there are other literary associations 
round about Greta Bridge. Within a few 
minutes’ walk of the inn one finds RoKEBY, 
the seat of the Morritt family, and famous 
all the world over by reason of its associa- 
tion with the name of Sir Walter Scott. 
He first visited Rokeby in 1809; he came 
again in 1811, and for a third visit in 1812, 
and he wrote most of the famous poem 
which celebrates the beauty of the place in 
a rustic arbour in the grounds, and in a 
cavern known as Bertram’s Cave, which over- 
looks the Greta. Ina note to “Rokeby,” 
Scott points out the extreme antiquity of 
the manor, which came into possession of the 
Rokeby family at the time of the Conquest, 
and remained in its keeping until the Civil 
War, when it passed from the Rokebys to 
the Robinsons, and from the Robinsons to 
the Morritts. Rokeby Hall is delightfully 
situated on the west bank of the Greta; on 
the east bank is the famous Mortham Tower, 
built by a Baron of Rokeby in the fifteenth 
century, described by Leland and immortal- 
ised by Scott. It stands high above the Tees 
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and the Greta, and its tower, turreted and 
battlemented, looks as strong as ever. Here 
originated the legend of the Felon Sow, a 
grisly beast which had her home in Rokeby 
Wood, and ate most of the people who 
strayed within her domains. 

No lover of fine river scenery should 
neglect a deviation from the valley of the 
Tees into that through which its principal 
tributary, the GRETA, flows from the West- 
morland border. It is full of beauty from 
first to last, and in the opinion of many 
judges of landscapes its meeting with the 
Tees is the finest piece of river scenery in 
England. At almost every yard of its course 
we come across some new charm or some 
old association. Behind Greta Bridge, rich 
in itself with memories of Charles Dickens, 
are the remains of a Roman camp which is 
supposed to have been established about the 
time of the Emperor Severus. At Scargill 
there are the remains of an old castle; 
Brignall Banks are famous because of their 
beauty and for the ballad which Seott 
wrote about them: 


“Oh, Brignal Banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta Woods are green, 
And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen.” 


Bowes, so much connected by tradition with 
Charles Dickens and ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” is 
not a beautiful town to look at, but it has the 
merit of great antiquity. It was the Lavatrse 
of the Romans, and Camden records several 
Roman inscriptions which he found there. 
Alan, Earl of Richmond, built a castle at 
Bowes, of which there is still standing a 
fragment, 75 feet in length and 50 feet in 
height. There are some traces of Norman 
architecture in the church, but the most 
interesting thing about Bowes is the fact 
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that in its churchyard, in one grave, repose 
the bodies of two unfortunate lovers, 
Roger Wrightson and Martha Railton, 
who died on the same day, March 15th, 1714, 
“he (as the register, puts it) in a Fever,” 
she ‘“‘purely thro’ Love.” This incident 
suggested to Mallet the ballad which he 
entitled ‘“‘ Edwin and Emma.” 

Beyond Bowes, going across a lonely yet 
magnificent country towards Westmorland, 
there are still more associations. The 
**Spital Inn” in Stainmore is celebrated as 
being the scene of an adventure with the 
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“Hand of Glory” (i.e. the hand of an exe- 
cuted felon, preserved by pickling, wherein 
was placed a candle, manufactured out of 
the flesh of another executed criminal) in 
1797, whereby a servant maid was enabled 
to save her master’s goods and wealth 
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from robbers. Nearer the border, amidst 
wild and mountainous scenery, is Rey 
Cross, a stone pillar which many people 
believe to have’ been the boundary stone 
between England and Scotland in long 
dead days. 

Between Greta Bridge and Barnard 
Castle-—to return to our river—the Tees 
passes through one of its loveliest stretches. 
Thorsgill, beloved of Creswick the artist, 
even as Rokeby was beloved of Turner, 
is a romantic little glen full of beauty; 
Egglestone or Athelstan Abbey, com- 
memorated by Scott in the last canto of 
**Rokeby,” and standing, a very impressive 
ruin, high above the south bank of the river ; 
Startforth, an ancient village with a fine 
ehureh, are all places 
and scenes wherein one 
feels disposed to linger. 
But the true Mecca of 
this part of one’s pil- 
grimage is BARNARD 
CASTLE itself. One sees 
it long before one reaches 
it—a grey, ancient town, 
occupying a magnificent 
position high above the 
Tees, and worthy to rank 
with Richmond and 
Knaresborough as one of 
the three most pictur- 
esque towns in the North 
of England. Leland, 
nearly four hundred 
years ago, applied the 
right epithet to Barnard 
Castle, “stately.” It is 
stately in every respect, and though 
one could wish that the Bowes Museum, 
that mighty pile which one sees from 
every vantage point miles and _ miles 
outside the town, were not quite so new 
in appearance, its presence does little after 
all to detract from the general air of 
antiquity. 

Most people are familiar with Scott's de- 
scription of the view from Barnard Castle 
in ‘‘Rokeby,” which begins with the line 
“War in the chambers of the west,’ and 
a good many people contend that the Wizard 
of the North could not possibly see quite so 
much as all that even from the castle which 
he calls ‘‘ the sovereign of the lovely vale.” 
But the views from Barnard Castle are 
wide and extensive, and the town itself 
is full of charm. No one who loves 
Dickens should forget to step into the 
** King’s Head,’ where the great novelist 
and his artist friend stayed in 1838, and 
of the ale of which Dickens carried away 
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such memories that he immortalised it in 
“Nicholas Nickleby”; while worshippers of 
Cromwell will find in the old house called 
Blagroves one of the Lord Protector’s 
numerous lodgings during the Civil War. 
The great show-place of the district 
immediately surrounding Barnard Castle is 
Rasy, the seat of Lord Barnard. It is of 
great antiquity, has much historical interest 
attached to it, and has always been one 
of the principal country houses in the 
North of England. Grose, in his “Anti- 
quities,” says of it that in his ‘time it 
covered two acres, and its demesnes ex- 
ceeded thirty miles in length. The castle 
stands in a vast park which is well stocked 
with deer and is watered by a tributary 
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of the Tees flowing into the river near 
Gainsford. 

Between Barnard Castle and the source 
of the Tees one comes across the wildest 
and most romantic scenery. Beyond Middle- 
ton the traveller goes into the haunts of 
silence, or, rather, of solitude, for no one 
can say that the Tees is a silent river in 
its first beginnings, however solitary it may 
be. At High Force it pours over falls 
nearly fifty feet in height; at Caldron 
Snout, where the three counties of York- 
shire, Durham, and Westmorland touch, it 
rushes over a series of basaltic ledges or 
cataracts 450 feet in length. 

There are many things to see in this 
wild region—Cronkley Sear, a precipice of 
greenstone overhanging the river; High 
Cup Gill, a ravine of basaltic rocks; and 
Mickle Fell, the highest mountain in 
Yorkshire (2,591 feet), remarkable for the ex- 
tensive views which it affords and for an 
almost unbearable solitude. It was on the 
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slopes of Mickle Fell that a stranger asked 
a farmer how many sheep he reckoned as 
fair stock to an acre of ground. ‘Kh, 
mun!” said the farmer, ‘‘ye began at t’ 
wrang end; ye should ha’ asked how many 
acres do we reckon to a sheep!” 


IIl.—THE WEAR. 


Anyone who has followed the course of 
the Tees from Yarm to the source, and who 
wishes to make a similar exploration of 
the Wear, cannot do better than to cross 
country from Caldron Snout to Weardale— 
taking care not to get lost—and to begin 
his examination of the Durham river at a 
point between Stanhope and Witton. He 
will cross some exceedingly wild and 
desolate moorland, but the prospects are 
fine and the air health-giving, and the 
scenery about Wolsingham and Harperly is 
pleasant and interesting. There is little of 
topographical or archseological interest in 
this stretch of the Wear, except Stanhope, 
with its market cross and its castles, until 
one comes to WITTON CASTLE, which was 
built about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century by the then head of the family of 
Eure or Evers, and was fortified and crenel- 
lated by Randolph de Evers, under license 
from Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham, 
1406-88. 

There is little of note-at BisHop AUCcK- 
LAND save the park and palace of the 
Bishops of Durham, though mention must 
be made of double-arched Newton Bridge, 
thrown across the Wear at a most romantic 
spot by Bishop Skirlaw in 1388, and the 
great church of St. Andrews, founded by 


Bishop Bek six hundred years ago. The 
Palace is separated from the park and its 
lawns by a battlemented stone screen and 
arches. The Palace, a fortified castle in the 
days when the Bishops of Durham were men 
of war, was heavily buffeted in the War 
of the Great Rebellion; but Bishop Cosin, 
after the Restoration, did much in the way 
of reparation, and the chapel beneath 
which he is buried is largely his work. 

A few miles further along the Wear we 
come to BRANCEPETH CASTLE. Leland was 
greatly interested in this fine old house 
when he came into these parts in the six- 
teenth century. ‘‘ The village and castle of 
Brancepeth,” says he, *“‘stondith on a rocke 
among hilles higher then it. On the south- 
west parte of the castelle cummith doune a 
little bek out o’ the rokkes and hilles not 
far offe. The castelle of Branspeth is 
strongly set and buildid, and hath two 
courtes of high building. . . the pleas- 
ure of the castle is in the second court; 
and entering into it by a great toure I saw 
in schochin in the fronte of it a _ lion 
rampant.” Leland heard that Ralph Neville, 
first Earl of Westmorland, built Brance- 
peth Castle, but Camden assigns it to the 
Bulmers. The west and south towers are 
all that now remains of the original castle : 
the modern structure was erected at vast 
cost about a century ago. The church at: 
Brancepeth is of some architectural note, 
and the living was once held by Cosin, 
sometime Bishop of Durham. 

BRANDON, a village lying a little way 
north of the Wear between Brancepeth and 
Durham, is noteworthy as the locale of 
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another boar story. There used to be here 
a wild boar which made its home on 
Brandon Hill and walked the forest, “from 
the Wear to the Gaunless,” says Surtees, in 
undisputed: sovereignty, eating whomsoever 
it pleased. Further north is Neville’s Cross, 
of which there is nothing ancient left but 
the octagonal stump or socket; and near this 
scene of Qyeen Philippa’s victory over the 
Scots is St. Cuthbert’s College at Ushaw, a 
well-known Roman Catholic establishment. 
Drawing near to Durham from the west, one 
ean hardly say that the country is beautiful: 
it might be so if it were not for the presence 
of the mines and the unlovely colliery 
villages, which are very much in evidence 
as one approaches the city. 


Like its sister cathedrals of Lincoln and 
Ripon, that of DURHAM is set high upon a 
hill, and serves to give the ancient city 
nestling at its feet an appearance of dignity 
and even of grandeur. In his monograph 
on the cathedral and its history Mr. Bygate 
claims that for splendid position it stands 
unequalled in this country, and that it is 
only rivalled on the Continent by the 
ancient cathedral of Albi in the south of 
France. There- are many grounds for the 
assertion, though to some eyes Lincoln 
Cathedral presents a bolder and _ finer 
appearance, perhaps because it rises in the 
midst of generally level country. The 
cathedral of Durham, and the adjacent 
castle, are situate on a steep promontory- 
like hill, 86 feet in height, which is almost 
made into an island by the winding of 
the Wear. The banks of this eminence 
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are in places bare and rocky, in others 


thickly covered with 
above them 


growth ; 


wood and 
rise the 


under- 
mighty 


towers and long grey walls of the cathedral 
and castle; below them the red roofs of the 
town are softened by the blue smoke from 


the chimneys. 


Durham, as seen from the 


railway, is always picturesque and always 
charming, and it is invariably suggestive 
of north country romance and north country 
life. Here, indeed, much of north country 
history is centred, and though a good deal 
of that history has been lost or become 
obscured, there is still enough left tc make 
Durham one of the most notable cities in the 


north. 


The early beginnings of Durham are some- 
what obscure. According to Camden, it was 


known to the Romans 


under the name 


of Dunelmum, but there are practically no 
traces or memorials of the Roman occupation. 
There is an interesting passage in one of 
the old Anglo-Saxon chronicles which refers 
to Durham and its surroundings, and was 
probably written about the eighth century : 


This city is celebrated 

In the whole empire of the 
Britons. 

The road to it is steep. 

It is surrounded with 
rocks, 

And with curious plants. 

The Wear flows round it, 

A river of rapid waves ; 

And there live in it 


Fishes of various kinds 

Mingling with the floods ; 

And there grow 

Great forests. 

There live in the recesses 

Wild animals of many 
sorts 5 

In the deep valleys 

Deer innumerable. 


This is practically all that is known of 
Durham until the tenth century, when the 


body of its patron 


a 
iy 


ay 


it | 
>, 
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saint, St. 


Cuthbert, 
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sometime Prior of Melrose, and afterwards 
of Lindisfarne, and who at one period of 
his career was a monk of Euta’s house 
at Ripon, was brought here to find, after 
many shiftings and disturbances, an ultimate 
resting place. St. Cuthbert had died at 
Lindisfarne in 687, and after his death 
the community which he had supervised 
underwent several vicissitudes. They were 


driven out of Lindisfarne by the Danes in 
875, but they carried the remains of St. 
Cuthbert with them, according to the wish 


down and waited for asign. At the end of 
three days of fasting and devotion it came 
in the shape of a vision vouchsafed to one 
of their number, Eadmer, ‘‘a virtuous 
man,” who seems to have had a natural 
faculty for improving occasions of this sort. 
It was St. Cuthbert’s good pleasure that his 
mortal remains should henceforth rest at 
Dunholme or Dunelm, now Durham, and 
to Durham they were accordingly borne— 
the saint being now quite accommodating 
in the matter of weight—and there de- 

posited on the spot still 

known as St. Cuthbert’s 
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which he had expressed on his death-bed. 
For some years the body of the saint accom- 
panied the outcast monks in their wander- 
ings. They presently found a home at Chester- 
on-the- Street, and there rested for over a 
century ; but another Danish raid drove 
them to Ripon in 990. Here they re- 
mained for three or four months, when 
they once more set out for Chester-on-the- 
Street. 

Now begins the miraculous portion of the 
legend, and one which modern readers must 
needs regard with some incredulity. Com- 
ing to Wardilaw, or Warden Law, a place 
situate some three miles to the east of 
Durham, the good monks suddenly found 
that St. Cuthbert’s body, hitherto quite 
amenable to their wishes and to the numerous 
changes of location which Fate had imposed 
upon it, had become quite immovable. To 
put the matter plainly, it was impossible to 
lift the coffin or casket in which the good 
man’s remains reposed. Monk-like, they sat 


Hill. 

It matters little or 
nothing to the history 
of Durham Cathedral 
that much of this story 
is plainly of monkish 
invention. That’ the 
body of St. Cuthbert 
was actually deposited 
at Durham is beyond 
dispute. On the ground 
hallowed by its pres- 
ence rose ‘a_ little 
church of wands and 
branches,” which ere 

long was displaced 
by a chapel of 
stone. Events made 
rapid progress: it 
was in 997 that the 
sacred remains 
came to their last 
resting place in 
Durham, and by 
999 the first two churches had given way 
to a more pretentious building known 
as the White Church, built by Bishop 


Aldhun, some parts of which, accord- 
ing to certain authorities, may be seen 
in the present cathedral. This church 


formed St. Cuthbert’s shrine until nearly 
the end of the eleventh century, when 
William of St. Carileph, who had been 
appointed Bishop of Durham by the 
Norman Conqueror, began the building 
of the mighty church which to-day over- 
looks the Wear. On August llth, 1093, the 
foundation stone was laid amidst mani- 
festations of great rejoicing. During Bishop 
Carileph’s time he built the walls of the 
choir, the east walls of the transepts, the 
tower arches, and part of the nave. 
Under Bishop ;Ralph Flambard (1099-1128) 
the nave was finished as high as_ the 
wall-plates, and the aisles were completed 
and roofed, while the western towers were 
raised as high as the roof of the nave. 
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St. Cuthbert’s body had been removed into 
the church and interred behind the high 
altar in 1104. 

Other bishops carried on the work. 
Geoffrey Rufus (1183-40) completed the 
chapter house; Hugh Pudsey (1153-95) built 
the Galilee Chapel, as well as the hall now 
known as the Norman Gallery in Durham 
Castle; Walter de Skirlaw (1888-1405) and 


SCREEN IN THE BISHOP'S 


his successor, Cardinal Langley, built the 
cloisters; Richard Ball, Prior of Durham, 
restored the great central tower. During 
the eighteenth century .much harm in the 
way of so-called ‘‘improvements” was done 
by Wyatt, and more would have been 
done if he had been permitted to indulge his 
fancy freely. In 1359 the central tower 
was restored by Sir Gilbert Scott, and in 
1870-76 internal alterations were carried 
out on a large scale. 

In point of size and dimensions, Durham 
Cathedral ranks amongst the largest 
churches in England. It' covers an area of 
44,400 square feet. Its entire exterior length 
is 431 feet, the nave being 203 feet, the transept 
o7 feet, the choir 120 feet, and the Chapel of 
Nine Altars 51 feet, but the inclusion of the 
Galilee Chapel brings the total length to 
close on 500 feet. The height of the central 
tower is 218 feet, and of the western towers 
1443 feet. The principal measurements of 
the fabric are of corresponding dignity. 
The height of the vaulting of the lantern is 
155 feet, of the choir 743 feet, of the nave 
72 feet, and of the Nine Altars Chapel 77 
feet. Not the least noticeable feature of 
these measurements is that of the thickness 
—eight feet—of the wall at the west end. 


CHAPEL, BISHOP AUCKLAND (2. 46), 


Seen from Palace Green the cathedral 
presents a vast and massive appearance. 
The western towers look lower than they 
really are because of their very solidity and 
squareness. Once upon a time they were 
surmounted, like the towers of Lincoln and 
Ripon, by spires of wood covered with lead, but 
these were removed and the present pinnacles 
added about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Much more noble 
and impressive is the great 
central tower, which was 
erected about 1480. It is 
divided into two storeys, 
each lighted on all four 
sides by two-light windows. 
These storeys are separated 
by an external’ gallery 
which runs round the tower, 
and has an embattled para- 
pet of much grace. The fact 
that the buttresses are 
earried up to this parapet 
of the tower seems to indi- 
cate that it was originally 
intended to raise some 
further structure upon the 
second storey, but this pro- 
ject was never carried into 
effect. 

Of the principal features 
of the exterior, one should 
not fail to notice the admirable effect of 
the west end when viewed from the 
opposite bank of the river, the north door 
with its- sanctuary knocker and wrought 
iron-work, the iron-work on the south and 
cloister doors, the western doorway inside 
the Galilee Chapel, and the cloisters and 
chapter house. It may be that the general 
effect of the exterior is somewhat dis- 
appointing, for the scraping process to which 
the masonry was subjected during various 
periods of restoration has given a flat effect 
to the fabric, and robbed it a good deal of 
light and shade as well as of ornament. But 
no disappointment waits upon a distant 
view of the cathedral which enshrines St. 
Cuthbert’s bones: seen from even a little 
distance, it presents a bold, dignified aspect, 
which approaches under appropriate con- 
ditions to grandeur and magnificence. 

Nor is there anything disappointing in 
the interior of the cathedral. Carried out 
to completion on the original plan of Bishop 
William of St. Carileph, the church com- 
prises a nave and aisles, transepts with 
eastern aisles, a choir with aisles, three apses 
at the east end, and—though this did not 
come within Bishop Carileph’s purview—an 
additional east end transept in the shape of 
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the Chapel of Nine Altars. The bays of the 
nave are divided into two sub-bays, with a 
triforium and a clerestory ; and some notion 
of the general solidity of the architecture 
may be gained from the fact that the 
clustered pillars which separate one bay 
from another have an area of 225 square 
feet at their base. The oldest part of the 
fabric is found in the choir; the two western 
bays were’ almost entirely built under 
Carileph’s personal direction. 

Taken as a whole, the interior of the 
cathedral is full of beauty. There is the 
altar screen, built about the end of the 
fourteenth century by Lord Neville of Raby, 
still full of charm, but lacking the hundred 
and odd statues which, resplendent in gold 
and colour, once filled its canopied niches. 
Then there is the fourteenth century window 
in the north transept, placed there by Prior 
Fosser, and filled in later on by Prior Castell 
with stained glass figures of the great 
doctors of the church. One must note 
also the Norman piers which support the 
great tower, and the 
grotesque heads carved 
upon the ecorbels; the 
junction of the old and 
the new work in the 
triforium of the nave 
and choir, and the arcad- 


ing of trefoil arches 
which runs round the 
Chapel of the Nine 


Altars. Admirable, too, 
in its architecture and 
detail is the Galilee 
Chapel, which is univers- 
ally considered the most 
perfect example of Tran- 
sitional work in the whole 
country. 

Durham is not par- 
ticularly rich in monu- 
ments or tombs of his- 
torie interest, but its 
possession of the bones 
of St. Cuthbert gives it 
a great value in the 
eyes of the archzeologist. 
The saint’s tomb is in 
Chapel, and was opened in 1827 by the 
then cathedral dignitaries. <A first, second, 
and third coffin were exposed, and within 
the last, wrapped in linen’ cerements, 
lay the bones of the saint, together with 
some children’s bones, said to be relics of 
the Holy Innocents, and the skull of St. 
Oswald which had been placed in St. Cuth- 
bert’s coffin some centuries previously. The 
sacerdotal robes had largely decayed, but a 


the Nine Altars 
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stole, made about 906-16, and a maniple 
of the same period, were found in good 
preservation. According to Dr. Raine, who 
witnessed the exhumation, there can be 
little doubt that the bones, which were 
quite intact, were veritably those of St. 
Cuthbert. 

This tomb, then, and that of the Venerable 
Bede in the Galilee Chapel, are the most 
priceless possessions of the cathedral, but 
there are other tombs and monuments of 
more than ordinary interest. On the south 
side of the nave is the monument, or altar 
tomb, of Lord Ralph Neville and Dame 
Alice, his wife, who were the first lay-folk 
ever interred in the church. Robert Neville, 
Bishop of Durham from 1488 to 1457, is 
celebrated in the matrix of a brass a little 
way off. In the south transept there is a 
very fine monument by Chantrey in memory 
of Dr. Barrington, bishop from 1791 to 1826, 
and in the choir, facing each other, are the 
monuments of Bishop Hatfield, 1345 to 1881, 
and Bishop Lightfoot, 1879 to 1889. 
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The see of Durham has been held by 
some of the most eminent of English 
churchmen. William de St. Carileph was 
only the first of a long line of men justly 
entitled to the companionship of the 
society of Pious Founders. Hugh Pudsey 
(1154-95) was an equally great builder. 
Anthony Bek (1283-1310) was a man of war 
and splendour, and died King of the Isle of 
Man, Patriarch of Jerusalem, Bishop of 
Durham, and Prince Palatine. Thomas de 
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Hatfield (1345-81) was another fighting 
bishop. Walter de Skirlaw (1388-1405) turned 
to the more peaceful pursuits of architec- 
ture and building. Cardinal Wolsey was 
bishop for six years; Cuthbert Tunstall, 
last English bishop appointed by Papal 
Bull, for twenty-nine. Richard Neile (1617- 
27) is remarkable as having held six sees 
in succession—Rochester, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Durham, Winchester, and York. John Cosin 
(1660-71) spent vast sums on the restoration 
of the fabric, on charity, and on hospitals. 
Joseph Butler, author of ‘‘The Analogy of 
Religion,” was bishop from 1750 to 1752. Shute 
Barrington, already referred to, founded 
schools, hospitals, and charities on a seale of 
princely magnificence, and his _ successor, 
William Van Mildert (1826-86) followed so 
completely in his footsteps that, although his 


episcopal revenues were enormous, he died 
a poor man. Perhaps the greatest scholar 
who has ever filled the episcopal throne of 
Durham was found in Joseph Barber Light- 
foot, who died in 1889, and in whose memory 
the chapter house has recently been re- 
stored. 

Close to the cathedral stands the Castle of 
Durham, which, after suffering much at the 
hands of the Scots, was repaired by Bishop 
Cosin at very great expense. He mentions 
in his will that in ‘‘ rebuilding and repaire- 
ing the two episcopall castles of Durham 
and Bishop Auckland,’ he spent no less 
than seventeen thousand pounds. Further 
restorations have been made from time to 
time, and in 1840 the keep was rebuilt on the 
original plan. The castle, with its principal 
buildings, Hatfield’s Hall, Bek’s Hall, and 
Pudsey’s Hall, now pro- 
vides a home for the 
University of Durham, 
which, having existed in 
somewhat uncertain 
fashion for two centuries, 
was formally incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1837. 
It possesses several valu- 
able collections of books, 
including one bequeathed 
to it by the late Bishop 
Lightfoot. 

Like most other cathe- 
dral cities, Durham is rich 
in ancient churches, and 
many of them possess a 
more than ordinary in- 
terest. St. Mary-le-Bow is 
thought by some authori- 
ties to be identical with 
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the White Church in which 
St. Cuthbert’s body was 
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enshrined during the erection of the cathe- 
dral; St. Mary-the-Less, very small, dates 
from the twelfth century. St. Oswald, perched 
high above the river, is interesting as being 
a toundation of Bishop Carileph’s, who built 
it on the site of an ancient Saxon church. 
St. Margaret’s contains a good deal of 
Norman work, and was built during the 
episcopate of Hugh Pudsey. From St. 
Giles’s, built by Bishop Flambard early in 
the twelfth century, there is a widespread 
and magnificent view of Durham and its 
cathedral, and the church contains afew rem- 
nants of its original architecture, 
amongst which is an undoubted 
twelfth-century font in the shape 
of a stone bowl. 

Of Durham as a centre of popu- 
lation there is little to be said: 
apart from the presence and 
associations of its cathedral and 
its university, there is hardly 
anything of note connected with 
it, save perhaps its. situation, 
which so impressed Hegg, the 
topographer, that he remarked of 
it that whosoever had seen the 
situation of Durham had seen the 
map of Sion, and might save him- 
self the trouble of a journey to 
Jerusalem. It has never been a 
great trading centre, though it 
once had sixteen guilds of mer- 
chants and tradesmen in its com- 
munity. The coming of the rail- 
way and the opening up of the 
mining industry have naturally 
done much to transform -the 
appearance of the surrounding 
country and make modern Durham 
a busier place than it used to be. 
It now manufactures iron and 
brass, carpets and flour, and the 
brewing trade is mighty within 
it. It has all the dignity attach- 
ing to an assize centre and a 
county town; and though its 
population is only about fifteen 
thousand, it sends one member 
to Parliament. 

But none of Durham’s modern features can 
compare with its ancient associations: the 
legends of St. Cuthbert and of the Dun Cow 
are still more potent in their effects than 
the apparently much more pertinent facts 
that where St. Cuthbert’s monks rested with 
their sacred burden, coal mines and iron 
mines are in full blast, and that the rail- 
way has made it possible to perform in 
a few hours the journey from Ripon to 
Durham which those same monks could not 
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perform in as many days. It may seem to 
us of these modern days a strange thing 
that the memory of one man can absorb a 
city, but it is a fact that in spite of many 
changeful centuries, the most notable in- 
fluence in Durham is that of the saint who 
very wisely refused to let his bones be 
carried away from the lordly hill on which 
they are still enshrined. 


A few miles out of Durham in a north- 
westerly direction are the ruins of BEAURE- 
PAIRE, or Bearpark, once a rural retreat of 
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the Priors of Durham. There is very little 
left of the house,. but what still remains 
is delightfully situated in the valley of 
the Browney amidst picturesque surround- 
ings, and is well worth seeing. It was first 
built by Prior Bertram, who secured the 
site from the Bishop of Durham in exchange 
for an estate named Moorhouse. He erected 
a lodge and a chapel,’ while a successor of 
his, Hugh of Darlington, enclosed the park 
and added more buildings. Judging by the 
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large masses of fallen masonry in the 
vicinity of the ruins, Beaurepaire must at 
one time have been a house of consider- 
able size. Grose, in his *‘ Antiquities,” speaks 
of it as possessing three chapels, and gives a 
view of one of them, executed.about 1770, 
which shows that the architecture was 
somewhat ornate. 

There is a worthy memorial of one of 
the best known Bishops of Durham, Hugh 
Pudsey, nephew: of King Stephen, in the 
hospital at SHERBURN, two miles east of 
Durham. He founded it in 1181 for the bene- 
fit of sixty-five poor lepers, but when leprosy 
happily began to die out Cardinal Langley, 
in 1434, obtained permission from the Pope 
to transform it into an asylum for aged 
poor men. 
again revised, and Bishop Pudsey’s Hospital 
is now governed on modern lines and does 
much good. It has a considerable revenue, 
chiefly derived from real estate. Of the 
original Norman buildings there are still a 
few remains in existence. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the many 
ecclesiastical ruins on the banks of the 
Wear, in the neighbourhood of Durham, are 
those of FINCHALE PRIORY, which occupy 
a very sequestered situation on the west 
bank of the river, some three or four miles 
north of the city. The Wear at this point 
has a horse-shoe-like formation, and Finchale 
Priory lies well within the loop. The ruins, 
which are liberally covered over with ivy 
and are of considerable extent, are most 
interesting as being the scene of the austeri- 
ties of that holy man, St. Godric. Here 
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where the young men and maidens of 
Durham flirt and make love, the saint used 
to fight with the Devil. He affected an iron 
jerkin, and wore out three of these during 
his life-time. "When the Evil One tempted 
him very strongly he used to retaliate by 
standing all a long winter’s night in the 
Wear, and on one occasion, at least, he so 
exasperated the Devil by this curious con- 
duct that the Prince of Darkness felt 
impelled to steal the saint’s clothes—the iron 
jerkin, one supposes. Whether he suffered 
much from rheumatism and the like is not 
narrated by the monkish chroniclers, but. 
they made him a saint after his death and 
founded a monastery on the scene of his 
friendly encounters with the Devil. 

At CHESTER-LE-STREET, which was a place 
of some importance in Saxon, if not even 
in Roman times, is the ancient church of 
St. Mary and St. Cuthbert, with the ‘ Aisle 
of Tombs,” a row of fourteen recumbent 
effigies believed to be those of the Lumleys, 
a stock now represented by the Earl of 
Scarborough, whose seat, Lumley Castle, 
looks down upon the Wear and upon the 
wooded valley of Lumley Beck. At no great 
distance is Lambton Castle, for hundreds of 
years the home of the Lambtons, now Earls 
of Durham. On the other side of the river, 
crowning Penshaw Hill, is a Greek temple 
that commemorates the first Earl, of Re- 
forming fame. Little else is there of his- 
torical or archeological interest in the 
lower reaches of the Wear, the district 
being for the most part given up to coal- 
mining and commercialism. 
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the Hills—Cradley and Cowleigh. 
4 \\HE fair Malvern Hills, which far back 

in our country’s history have been re- 

nowned for their peaceful beauty and 
health-giving breezes, extend in one chain of 
nine miles, nearly in a straight line from 
north to south, from Leigh Sinton in the 
county of Worcester to Broomsberrow in 
the county of Gloucester, the former being 
the most northerly and the latter the most 
southerly extremity. They rise out of the 
flat lands of Worcestershire and Hereford- 
shire, forming the dividing line between 
those counties ; hence the origin of the name 
Malvern, which being interpreted means the 
Mountain on the Plain. 

In breadth they vary from one to three 
miles, and viewing them at a little distance 
from the eastern side one sees that they 
slope gradually upwards from north to 
south, with three distinct peaks rising high 
above the level of the range—the Worcester- 
shire Beacon, 1,395 feet high, dominating 
the centre, to the south being the Hereford- 
shire Beacon, 1,370 feet, and on the other 
side, the North Hill, 1,366 feet. 

Six centuries ago, upon these hills, the 
poet William Langland had his wondrous 
“Vision of Piers Plowman,” one of the 
greatest political poems of the Middle Ages, 
and still we may read how the vision ap- 
peared to him— 


“In a somer season, when set was the sonne, 
And on a May morning, on Malvern Hilles.”’ 


One may conjure up visions even in this 
prosaic modern world : all around one, indeed, 
is a vision of beauty. The gaze may roam 
over a glorious panorama of sylvan loveli- 
ness spread out in a bird’s-eye view, and 
bounded in the far distance by imposing 
lines of purple hills—the Wrekin and the 
Clee Hills in Shropshire, the Black Moun- 
tains of Brecknockshire, and the ranges of 
Monmouthshire and Abergavenny. Below, 
at no great distance, one’s eyes may be 
feasted by the pear trees of Worcester- 
shire, which, when in blossom, says an old 
chronicler, ‘‘furnish a scene as the world 
beside cannot equal”; and on the western 
side, by the apple trees of Herefordshire, 
no less lovely. when the air hangs heavy 
with the scent of their flowers. As far as 
the eye may reach one may pick out little 
villages embosomed in woods, the spires of 
the churches beckoning to one’s gaze, and 
others gleaming white upon the hillsides ; 
and up to the Malvern Beacons there comes 
the murmurous hum of workers in the little 
towns and in the fields, the bleating of 
sheep upon the green slopes, and now and 
again the silver, solemn notes of a church 
bell, carrying one’s mind far back into the 
days of old when Malvern was the home of 
a famous Benedictine monastery, and the 
fields were tilled by black-garbed brethren. 
the Middle Ages MALVERN 


During 
one of the most flourishing 
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religious houses in all this western region. 
The Abbey Gate and the Refectory are all 
that remain of the monastery itself, where 
the monks lived their meditative life; but 
the glorious Priory Church, happily, has 
withstood the hand of time, and is still a 
testimony to the love and skill of those 
old builders. 
Partly Norman, 


with some traces of 


Early English, but many of Perpendicular 
work, the church is full of interest to 
Its chief 


the student of architecture. 
features are the fine central 
tower, the thick Norman piers 
of the nave, and the beauty 
of the window tracery. There 
are some good stained win- 
dows, those in the clerestory 
being the most interesting, as 
illustrating the legend of St. 
Werstan, who was the founder 
of the first religious house 
at Malvern. ‘‘ Here,” said 
Pugin, “‘is a church in which 
the stained glass has not 
fallen a victim to Protestant 
zeal. It is truly magnificent, 
and the drawing of the 
figures is correct and beauti- 
ful, the colouring 
rich and_ varied. 
These windows 
may be rated 
among the finest 
specimens of Eng- 
lish glass of the 
fifteenthcentury.” 
Very _ interest- 
ing, too, are the 
tiles of the church 
floor, made by the 
monks at a kiln 
on the Priory 
farm discovered 
in 1838 within two 
hundred yards 
from the church. 
Pugin declared 
them to be ‘‘de- 
cidedly the finest 
in the kingdom.” 
The monks’ stalls on either side of the 
chancel deserve careful study, The sub- 
sellia are grotesquely carved with many 
striking subjects, among which the most 
notable are a monk driving away the. devil 
with a pair of bellows, a man with a bear, 
a sower of grain between two birds, a 
reaper with a scythe, three rats hungry, 
a cat with an owl on each side, and a 
dying man with a priest at his head and a 
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doctor at his feet, offering his money-bags 
to secure their aid. 


Before the Conquest Malvern was a 
wilderness thick set with trees, in the 
midst of which some monks who aspired 


to greater perfection retired from the 
Priory of Worcester, and became hermits. 
Later on, in the eighteenth year of 
William I., a new wave of enthusiasm 
for this peaceful retreat raised the number 
of the monks to as many as three hundred, 
and they decided to live according to the 
rule of St. Ben- 
edict. With the 
consent of the 
Bishop of Worces- 
ter they enrolled 
themselves in this 
order, dedicating 
theirmonastery to 
the Virgin Mary, 


and electing 
Alwin, a Saxon 
Sherrard’s<p brother, to be 


reen 


their prior. 

The monastery 
attracted the 
favour of many 
pious persons, 
who, wishing to 
lay up good store 
in Heaven, be- 
queathed, as was 
the custom in the 
good old_ times, 
many broad lands 
to Holy Church. 
The greatest bene- 
factors to Malvern 
Priory were 
Henry I.) and 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glouces- 
ter, Lord of the Forest, both of 
whom presented the monks with 
many lands and villages. The 
monastery became so prosperous 
that it caused a dreadful quarrel 
between two distinguished ecclesi- 
astics—Richard Ware, Abbot of 
Westminster, and Godfrey Giffard, 
Bishop of Worcester — both of 
whom claimed jurisdiction over the monks. 
King Edward I. played the peacemaker 
and satisfied the Bishop of Worcester by 
giving him a certain village named Knight- 
wick, while the priory became subordinate 
to the Abbot of Westminster. 

Godfrey Giffard, the aforesaid Bishop, 
was not a man to abate one jot or tittle of 
his rights. He entered into a very furious 
quarrel with Gilbert de Clare, Duke of 
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Gloucester, concerning the boundaries of the 
Chase adjacent to the Manor of Malvern, 
both of which had been given to the Duke, 
together with the castle of Hanley and other 
neighbouring lands. Red Beard, as the Duke 
was called, 
was no match 
forthe Bishop, 
and wasforced 
to accede to 
his demand. 
He caused a 
great ditch to 
be dug at the 
top of the hill, 
now called the 
Dink 6 Sof 
Gloucester’s 
diteh, to mark 
the bound- 
aries, and 
agreed that 
he and his wife 
Joan,and their 
heirs, should 
annually pay 
to the Bishop 
and his suc- 
cessors two 
brace of good 
does at differ- 
ent times of 
the year. 

The Chase over which the Earl and the 
Bishop had quarrelled was formerly one of 
the great royal forests which at the time 
of the Norman Conquest almost covered the 
whole of the county of Worcester. It was 
reckoned to contain 7,115 acres in that 
county, besides 241 called the Prior’s Land, 
619 acres in Herefordshire, and 103 in 
Gloucestershire. Great herds of deer roamed 
in these dense woods, which as late as 
Edward I. were also the haunt of wolves, 
As no subject of the king was allowed to 
own a forest, its name was changed into a 
“chase” when Red Beard received it as 
a marriage gift. 

In the reign of Henry VI. the Lord of the 
Chase was ‘‘the last of the Barons,” the 
great Earl of Warwick. Later on, in the 
reign of Richard III., the Chase reverted to 
the Crown, but by degrees the people of 
Malvern came to regard it as common land, 
and when Charles I. wished to sell it to re- 
plenish his treasury, there was such serious 
rioting, supported by men of rank and in- 
fluence, that Charles was forced to surrender 
two-thirds of the Chase to the people. 

Although throughout the centuries the 
woods have been thinned by the busy axe, 
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the commons have still a sylvan beauty of 
indescribable charm. Barnard’s Green, Sher- 
rard’s Green, Malvern Common, the Wells 
Common, Links Common, to mention but a 
few which form a chain of common land 
surrounding 
the Malverns, 
are an endless 
source of 
pleasure to the 
artist and the 
lover of wood- 
land scenery. 
Throughout 
the Middle 
Ages Malvern 
Priory ~ flour- 
ished exceed- 
ingly, and its 
- monastic glory 
departed only 
when “bluff 
King Hal” dis- 
persed the - 
monks and 
gathered their 
revenues into 
his treasury. 
There are 
many old 
legends _ still 
lingering in 
the memory 
of the country-folk which have for their 
scenes the three tall ‘‘beacons” of the 
Malverns. Herefordshire Beacon commanded 
the only pass through the range, and is the 
site of a great British fortified camp. When 
the dusk falls over the hills the country 
people still fancy they may see King Arthur 
himself with his Knights of the Round Table 
riding silently through the shadows; and at 
other times, when the winter wind comes 
moaning from the north, and the woods strain 
and writhe before its fury, they seem to 
hear the noise of battle, echoes of old-time 
struggles, like the last fight of Arthur’s host. 
A wonderful relic of the days when 
British kings had theit camp on the Here- 
fordshire Beacon was found in 1650. A 
ploughman turned up from the soil a beau- 
tiful coronet of gold, richly inlaid with 
precious stones. This treasure of priceless 
worth was sold for £37 to a certain Mr. Hill, 
goldsmith of Gloucester, who in turn disposed 
of it for £250 to a jeweller in Lombard Street, 
London, who, caring naught for its archzo- 
logical significance, broke up the precious 
relic, selling the stones for £1,500, and melted 
down the gold, which by itself was worth 
£1,000. 


THE MALVERN WATERS. 


During the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries the Malverns, Great and 
Little, were resorted to by ‘‘the quality” as 
-a health resort. Several county physicians, 
chief among them being Dr. Wall, of high 
repute among the fair sex of the fashion- 
able world, expended a prodigious amount 
of florid eloquence upon the health-giving 
qualities of certain springs and wells in 
the neighbourhood of Malvern, so_ that 
for a time the place almost rivalled Bath. 
So crowded were Great and _ Little 


Malvern that on one oceasion a lady of 
rank and fashion, with her equipage and 
servants, was compelled to find accommoda- 
tion in the workhouse, and, the precedent 
followed by 


once ~established, it 
many other fashionable 
people in subsequent 
seasons. 

The waters of ° St. 
Anne’s well, on the slope 
of the Worcestershire 
Beacon, as analysed by 
the aforesaid Dr. Wall, 
are said to contain such 
constituents as sulphuric 
acid, muriatie acid, soda, 
lime, magnesia, and 
silicious matter. Truly, 
to the uninitiated, such 
water seems a_ little 
alarming. But the water 
of the Holy Well, two 
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miles to the south of St. Anne’s, is no 
less remarkable for its ingredients, which 
quite upset one’s school-book notions that 
water is composed of the simple formula, 
H,O. This Holy Well can boast of carbonate 
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of lime, carbonate of magnesia, carbonate of 
iron, sulphate of soda, and muriate of soda. 

There is no doubt that these springs have 
real medicinal qualities, and one need not 
discredit the many cures claimed for them 
by Dr. Wall and his colleagues. One of 
these cases, reported very seriously by the 
learned doctor, can hardly fail to amuse a 
modern reader. A certain lady of fashion, 
suffering from a scrofulous eye disease 
from which she had been blind for some 
time, bathed her eyes assiduously in the 
Holy Well water. “On the third day,” 
the narrative goes on, ‘‘the lady had so 
far recovered her sight that with much 
joy she distinctly perceived a flea leaping 
upon her coverlet.” 


VIEW FROM TOWER OF PRIORY CHURCH, 
GREAT MALVERN. 


Great Malvern, now a considerable 
town, has changed a good deal since 


the days when, at the beginning 
of the last century, fifty or sixty 
little houses could accommodate the 


face of 
changed 


And the 
has 


visitors of fashion. 
the whole country-side 
also. 

“Three centuries ago,” writes Dr. 
Noake, in his ‘‘ Worcestershire Relics,” 
“there was little beauty of cultivation, 
but the scenery was exceedingly beau- 
tiful, with a wilder sort of loveliness. 


There were great masses of foliage 
stretching for many miles, brightened 
here and there by lawns and commons 


of velvet-like turf; there were avenues of 
noble trees, and little dells and valleys of 
greenery; and round the forest pools and 
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by the margins of the brooks, ferns and 
wild flowers grew luxuriantly. ‘With the 
exception of a woodlander’s cottage here and 
there, and perhaps a small farm or two on 
the edge of the Chase, the district was 
quite uninhabited, save by the beautiful 
wild creatures, the stags, the hares and 
the squirrels, and the myriads of birds 
which found shelter in the forest.” 

Now all the country-side is rich with 
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orchards, and fair gardens, and meadow- 
lands, and all about are dotted prosperous 
farms and hamlets. The little village of 
sixty dwelling places has developed into 
the prosperous, populous town of Great 
Malvern, and round about upon the _hill- 
sides other Malverns have sprung up, rival- 
ling the mother town in their rapid progress 
—-Little Malvern, and Malvern Wells, Malvern 
Link, North Malvern, and West Malvern. 

They are all delightfully unconventional 
in their arrangement, caring not a rap for 
geometrical design. There are no squares, 
no streets in the ordinary sense of the term, 
certainly no slums or alleys; but broad 
roads lined with trees, and fine houses in 
almost every style of domestic architecture, 
surrounded by leafy gardens, give a charm- 
ingly rural aspect to the towns. 

Among the notable public buildings is 
Malvern College, which now has a consider- 
able reputation. It is splendidly situated, 
and the E-shaped building, with its lofty 
central tower, shows well against the back- 
ground of the’ “hills: - From, the quad- 
rangle there is a spacious view of the 
Amberley Hills away to the north, while to 


the east the Vale of Evesham stretches 
away in the distance. All the, Malverns 
are well provided with hotels, the mother 
town especially having several imposing 
hostelries. 

But the pride of Great Malvern lies 
in the Assembly Rooms; a pile of red-brick 
buildings.) ornamented with  terra-cotta. 
They were opened in 1885 by Lord Beau- 
champ, the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 

and now form the headquarters 


of all social, theatrical, and 
artistic circles of the Malvern ~ 
towns. The promenade and 
reading rooms, billiard and 


smoking rooms are the resort 
of the leisured inhabitants and 
visitors, who find the place a 
very pleasant institution for 
gossip and recreation. A large 
hydropathic establishment, and 
the Promenade Gardens near the 
Priory Gateway, are other not- 
able features of Great Malvern. 

Little Malvern, on the wooded 
slope of the Herefordshire 
Beacon, has claims to consider- 
able antiquity, for here, as at 
Great Malvern, a Hermitage was 
formed by two brethren, who 
forsook the Priory at Worcester 
to live alone with Nature and 
to work out their salvation by 
prayer and penance. In 1I7l 
the Hermitage, which had attracted other 
monks, was abandoned, and the brethren 
joined together to found a_ Benedictine 
Priory. The old monastic buildings have 
mostly disappeared, but some fragments 
of them have been preserved as a part 
of the new mansion of Little Malvern 
Court. The Priory Church, too, now but 
little more than a memory, has tumbled 
into ruins. The panelling of the belfry, a 
few carved beams, a fine east window with 
elegant tracery, and some old stained glass 
are almost all that remain of the ancient 
and historic building which the Benedictine 
monks first built in the twelfth century and 
afterwards rebuilt in the fifteenth. 

The other Malverns are of recent growth 
and have no history. But although one’s 
imagination is not stirred by the memories 
of days gone by, there is much to delight 
the eye in the sylvan beauty of these little 
towns that cluster round the hillsides. 

The delightful walks that wind over hill 
and down dale, through woods of giant 
oaks, by lonely and mysterious pools in 
silent and solitary groves, upon the crests 
of the Malvern Beacons, where the eye 
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may lose itself in the distant view, and the 
heart exult in the glorious panorama, tempt 
the pedestrian to explore the country-side, 
where at every turn he meets new beauties 
of woodland scenery. 

The trees on some of these Malvern 
Commons are of venerable age. The Colwall 
Oaks, near a fishpool once belonging to a 
park owned by the Bishops of Hereford, are 
said to be 800 to 900 years old. The Devil’s 
Oak on Sherrard’s Green is so old that a 
Saxon Witenagemot may have been held 
' beneath its branches before ever a Norman 
word was heard on English soil. At the end 
of Cowleigh Park stands an old oak whose 
leaves are blotched with white, the last 
survivor of a forest of ‘‘ white-leaved oaks” 
where once the Druids worshipped the 
Nature God with strange ceremonies. 

A number of splendid carriage drives have 
been made to the summit of the Hereford- 
shire Beacon and neighbouring hills, thanks 
to the public spirit of the late Dowager 
Lady Howard de Waiden, and these delight- 
ful excursions may be made very easily to 
the most beautiful spots of the Malverns and 
those commanding the most extensive views. 

These drives may be extended to many 
interesting places farther afield, such as 
the quaint old town of Ledbury, with its 
lath and plaster market house, and _ its 
Hospital of St. Katharine, founded in 1282 
by Bishop Hugh Folliott. To get to Ledbury 
one may drive through the Wyche—a deep 
cutting made through the solid rock of the 
hill; passing on the way Colwall Church, 
with its ancient monuments and village 
cross, 
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Newland, Severn End, and Croome Court 
are all worth visiting as types of English 
homelands; but no excursion from Malvern 
is more beautiful and interesting than 
that to Mathon, Cradley, and Cowleigh, past 
cornfields and hop gardens, through shady 
lanes and beside silent woods. Passing 
Mathon Church, with venerable ivy-mantled 
walls, and Cradley Church, shaded by a yew 
tree which was a seedling when England 
also was in its youth, we skirt Bear’s Wood 
Hill, once crowned by a Druid temple, and 
further on perceive the heights of Storridge, 
where, so tradition says, Augustine held a 
great conference with bishops of the early 
British church. Then at length, half a mile 
on, beautiful Cowleigh is reached—‘“ that 
Switzerland in miniature,” as it is often 
called—above which are wooded hills with 
picturesque houses perched like eagles’ nests 
upon projecting ledges, and tinkling water- 
falls and rivulets tumbling with noisy 
babble down the hillsides. This, indeed, 
is a scene that fills the town-weary soul 
of man with peace and restfulness, and 
bathes the senses as in a crystal spring, 
washing away all sordid thoughts of the 
world and the petty vanities of life. As 
in the olden days men came to these hills 
to build their little hermit cells where 
they might spend their lives in peace and 
prayer, so now it is well for the busy 
man of the world to shake the dust of 
the city from his shoes and to come once 
and again for a summer season to this 
fair Malvern country, where, far from the 
madding crowd, he may hear Nature tell 
her secrets. 
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Resting-place. 


HE Burns Country, roughly speaking, 
may be said to embrace the greater 
part of the counties of Ayr and Dum- 

fries. Ayr, as his birthplace—‘‘the bonnie 
banks o’ Ayr”—is a convenient centre whence 
our journeys may radiate to the several 
points of interest. At the present time 
Ayr is a royal and parliamentary burgh 
as well as a thriving seaport. The site has 
been occupied by a town from the time 
of the Romans, and the place figured in the 
wars of William the Lion, in the Norwegian 
invasion under Haco, and also in the War 
of Independence, the neighbourhood being 
the scene of many of the exploits of William 
Wallace, in whose honour a noble monu- 
ment in the Gothic style has been erected 
in the town. Its natural situation also was 
so advantageous that Oliver Cromwell in 
1652 erected here a stronghold called ‘*The 
Fort.” 

Though Ayr is situated amidst natural 
scenery that for varied beauty and peaceful 
charm stands second to none in Scotland, 
its chief glory les in the fact that it was 
the birthplace of Scotia’s greatest poet. 
The town, if the phrase be permitted, is 
redolent of the bard—that town whereof 
he wrote: 

“Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses 

For honest men and bonnie lasses.” 


As we leave the railway station the eye 


is immediately confronted by his statue, 
a fine imposing bronze figure, designed by 
G. A. Lawson, A.R.S.A., and unveiled in 
July, 1891. On the right-hand side of the 
road leading down from the station, more- 
over, is the ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter Inn,” the 
veritable hostelry which Thomas Graham of 
Shanter, the hero of the poem, was wont tc 
frequent. Time has dealt gently with the 
old house, and little change has come over 
it from the days when Burns was accustomed 
to drop in ‘to quaff his nappy,” while 
studying the surroundings for the local 
atmosphere of the poem. Upwards of 20,000 
persons visit the inn every year, ‘‘ to toss a 
pot” in the identical spot where the bard 
loved to crack his joke and bid the cups go 
round. 

On our way to the ancient parish of 
Alloway, the ‘“‘suburb” where Burns’s cottage 
(‘The Auld Clay Biggin’”) stands, we pass 
the ‘‘ close” or lane leading to the ‘* AULD 
Bria,” celebrated by the poet in his noble 
piece, the “ Brigs of Ayr.” The structure is 
of great antiquity, dating back, according to 
one tradition, to the reign of Alexander III. 
(1249-86), according to another, and the more 
probable, to 1470. The ‘‘ New Brig,” standing 
500 yards further down the river and erected 
in 1788, has already had to be repaired and 
restored more than once, at the cost of 
many thousands of pounds, thus, in a sense, 
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justifying the prophecy of the ‘Auld 
Brig” concerning its newer rival: 


“Conceited gowk! puffed up wi’ windy 
pride, 

This mony a year I’ve stood the flood 

and tide ;? 

And though wi’ crazy eild I'm sair for- 
fairn, 

Tll be a brig when ye’re a shapeless 
cairn.” 


But early in 1904 the old bridge 
had to be closed for a time until it 
had been strengthened by buttresses. 

Here, too, we catch a glimpse of 
the “ Wallace Monument,” already 
referred to, which occupies the site 
of an older structure, said to have 
been the veritable one wherein Scot- 
land’s patriot warrior was confined 
after his betrayal. 

The road to the Burns cottage 
is very much the same as that 
followed by Tam o’ Shanter in his 
immortal ride, and the auld clay 
biggin’ itself is a little more than 
two miles distant from the station. 
In nearly every particular it retains 
the primitive simplicity of its old- 
time tenants, and the “set-in” box-bed 
is precisely as it was when Burns was born 
(25th January, 1759) : 

“Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane 
Was five and twenty days begun: 


*Twas then a blast o’ Jan’war win’ 
Blew hansel’ in on Robin.” 


The cottage was long used as a public-house, 
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but in 1881 it was purchased, along with 
seven acres of the surrounding land, by the 
trustees of the Burns Monument, who have 
acquired as many as possible of the original 
articles of household furniture belonging to 
the Burnses. A sort of annexe has been 
added to the cottage, wherein is stored 

museum of Burns relics, some of them of 
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great value, especially a part of the 
original MS. of ‘Tam o’ Shanter.” One 
lingers long here, inspired by the scene and 
its associations, and feeling the truth of the 
poet’s line, as applied to his humble birth- 
place, that in interest this cottage ‘leaves 
the palace far behind.” 

We now push onward to ALLOWAY KIRK, 
lying about half a mile to the south. Apart 
from the romance investing it as the scene 
selected for the witches’ carnival in ‘‘Tam 
o Shanter,” it is noteworthy as a fine 
example of the Early Pointed style of 
architecture, and also as the last resting- 


where Tam o’ Shanter saw that ‘‘unco’ 


sight ”: ; 


** Witches and warlocks in a dance, 
Nae cotillion brent new frae France, 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys and reels.” 


Yonder, too, is the 


“e ..). . winnock-bunker in the east 
Where sat Auld Nick in shape o’ beast, 
A towzie tyke, black, grim and large, 
To gie them music was his charge. 
He screwed the pipes and gart them slirl, 
Till roof and rafter a’ did dirl.” 


A little further on is the DoON WATER, 
so often mentioned by Burns, as 
in ‘f Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 


Doon,” and the Auld Brig o 


= 


Doon, which spans it, to reach 
which was Tam’s effort after 
his incautious applause of the 
agility of ‘‘ Cutty Sark,” because 
spirits were supposed to be 
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unable to cross running water. 
The structure, which is of great 
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place of Lord Alloway, one of the most 
beloved of Scottish judges. Though ruined, 
itis still in wonderful preservation, thanks 
to the care of the local proprietors. But the 
celebrity accruing to it from its being the 
place of interment of many of the great 
and good, as well as from its picturesque 
situation, pales into’ insignificance in 
comparison with the fact that here Tam o’ 
Shanter beheld that weird spectacle : 


“Kirk Alloway was drawing nigh, 
Where ghaists and howlets nightly ery, 
When glimmering through the groaning trees 
Kirk Alloway seemed in a bleeze, 
Through ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing.” 


The surroundings are in subtle harmony 
with the spirit of the piece, and standing 
by night near the ruined church, hearing 
the wind sighing sadly through the trees, 
but little imagination is needed to conjure 
up anew the marvellous scene. The grave 
of William Burns, the poet’s father, meets 
the eye almost as soon as we enter the 
graveyard, thena few steps more and we gaze 
into the interior of the little roofless church, 
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antiquity, is also famous for the family fight 
in 1661 between the retainers of Cassillis and 
Bargeny, which took place on it. Close by 
is the Burns Monument, a tasteful build- 
ing in the Corinthian style of architecture, 
erected in 1820 after designs by David 
Hamilton. In the Monument are housed 
many memorials of the poet, as well as a 
fine bust of him by the late Patrick Park, 
R.S.A.; while in a grotto in the grounds 
is Thoms’s interesting statue-group  re- 
presenting Tam o’ Shanter and Soutar 
Johnny sitting quaffing the nappy. The 
“Burns Arms Hotel” also, near the Monu- 
ment, is filled with articles associated 
directly or indirectly with the poet, 
while a walk of two miles along the 


TARBOLTON 


southern road brings one to the farm of 
Mount Oliphant, whither William Burns 
went in 1766, and where his illustrious 
son spent his early years. 

But not alone Ayr, Alloway, and the 
banks and braés of Doon must be included 
in our tour of the Burns Country. The 
whole of Ayrshire is sacred soil to the 
Burns worshipper, as well as much of 
Dumfriesshire. On the way to Mauchline 
we pass TARBOLTON, the nearest station 
to Lochlea, the farm to which William 
Burns migrated from Mount Oliphant, and 
where the poet lived from 1777 to 1784. 
Near Tarbolton is laid the scene of 
“Death and Dr. Hornbook,” while at 
Coilsfield House ‘‘ Highland Mary ” was 
dairymaid, and the ‘‘banks and _ braes 
and streams around the castle o’ Mont- 
gomerie” are all reminiscent of her. 
In the village of Tarbolton Burns was 
made a freemason ; here he started the ~ 
Bachelors’ Club, and to this period 
belong at least three of his finest lyrics, 
“Mary Morrison,” ‘‘ Rigs o’ Barley,” and 
‘““My Nannie O.” : 

Before reaching Mauchline we cross the 
Great Ballochmyle Viaduct spanning the 
River Ayr, and the district around lives 


in song in those exquisite lays, ‘‘The Braes 
of Ballochmyle” and ‘‘The Lass of Balloch- 
itself had 


myle.” MAUCHILINE always a 
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BURNS’S HOUSE, DUMFRIES (p. 67). 


fascination for Burns. Here Jean Armour 
lived both before and after her marriage to 
Burns; its parish church was selected as 
the scene of his “Holy Fair”; the little 
tavern or ‘‘change house” of Agnes Gibson 
(‘*Poosie Nancy”), situated opposite the 
churchyard gate, was the rendezvous of his 
** Jolly Beggars”; and some of his loveliest 
lyrics celebrated the beauty of the fair ones 
of that town, viz. ‘‘O leave novels, ye 
Mauchline belles,” and ‘‘ In Mauchline there 
dwell six proper 
young belles” ; 
while here Gavin 
Hamilton of 
MauchlineCastle, 
his friend and 
patron, to whom 
more than one 
poem was in- 
scribed, had his 
residence. Mauch- 
line lies some 
eleven miles 
north - eastward 
of Ayr, in the 
midst of a highly 
cultivated dis- 
trict. 
We cannot 
leave Mauchline 
without taking 
a pilgrimage to 
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MossGIgEL, the farm, a mile or so out of the 
town, of which Burns and his brother 
Gilbert were joint tenants from 1784 to 1788, 
the latter continuing to work it until 1800. 
Mossgiel is of special interest in connection 
with the life of the poet because, in 
addition to writing at this period ‘“‘ The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,” “The Jolly 
Beggars,” “The Holy Fair,” the ‘“ Address 
to the Deil,” as well as many of his noblest 
lyrics, he there prepared that first edition of 
his poems (1786) which made him famous. In 
a district of which well nigh every stream 
and brae, from Lugar and Cessnock to Ochil- 
tree and Craigie, had been celebrated by 
him, it was only fitting that, as a memento 
of the centenary of his death, there should 
have been erected in 1896, in Mauchline as 
the most central place, the National Burns 
Memorial and Cottage Homes, which fit- 
tingly commemorate that intimate asso- 
ciation with our national bard which is 
the peculiar glory of the country. 

We must not overlook the fact that, 
though much of his noblest work was done 
at Mossgiel, KILMARNOCK also claims our 
passing mention. This busy town, lying 


due north from Ayr, is worthy of a visit 
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apart from its Burns associations. But to 
the lover of the bard it is of interest be- 
cause there the first edition of his poems 
was printed. In Kilmarnock, moreover, is 
located the McKie-Burns Library, containing 
every known edition of the poet’s works. 
In the Kay Park a fine monument has been 
raised to the poet’s memory. 


IN WHICH BURNS WAS BORN (p. 


To Dumfriesshire our steps must now 
be directed, and to the county*town as a 
centre, for in that neighbourhood Burns 
spent his last years of life. DUMFRIES is a 
royal and parliamentary burgh on the left 
bank of the Nith, while across the river, on 
the Kirkeudbrightshire side, lies its charm- 
ing suburb, Maxwellton, immortalised in 
William Douglas’s song, ‘‘ Maxwellton’s braes 
are bonnie.” No part of Scotland is more 
exquisitely picturesque than Nithsdale, where 
of a truth Nature and the hand of man 
have combined to render the district sur- 
passingly charming. 

As a town Dumfries, occupying a central 
site in a rich hill-girt plain, has been likened 
to a bright jewel sparkling in a variegated 
tartan. Certainly the trim clean buildings 
seem to repose within the embosoming 
foliage of the surrounding woods like some 
gem in a rich setting that clasps a costly 
mantle. The name, the Gaelic signification 
of which is “the hill fort among the woods, 
or shrubs,” is to be met with from a very 
early period, and in historic records as 
early as the reign of William the Lion. As 
the seat of the Judges of Galloway, towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, it was 
reported to be a place 
of some 2.000 inhabitants. 
sufficiently numerous, in 
fact, to attract Edward 
I., who in 1800, on his 
way to Caerlaverock. 
seized the castle of 
Dumfries and placed an 
English garrison in it. 
Here too, in 1306, Robert 
Bruce slew John Comyn 
of Badenoch; and from 
the Wars of Independ- 
ence until the Jacobite 
rebellion Dumfries 
played an important 
part in history. 

Hither Burns came 
in June, 1787. He was 
then in the first flush 
of fame, and enjoying 
the success achieved by 


= the publication of his 
poems. Dumfries was 
one of the earliest towns 
to give him official recognition, and in 
the month named she conferred on him 


the freedom of the burgh. So delighted 
was he with the place and the people that 
in May, 1788, he became the tenant of the 
farm of ELLISLAND, situated some half-dozen 
miles from Dumfries, on the banks of the 
Nith. At first successful, because he threw 
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his whole energies into the enterprise and 
devoted his entire attention to it, after his 
appointment to the post of Excise officer, 
when he was compelled to devolve part of 
his duties upon others, the farm became a 
losing speculation, and in December, 1791, 
Burns was obliged to give it up. Yet 
his Ellisland period, with its wanderings 
“adown winding Nith” and around Friars 
Carse, Terregles, Cowhill Tower and Dal- 
swinton, were not without fruit, for to it we 
owe the matchless “Tam o’ Shanter” and 
such glorious songs as *‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
“To Mary in Heaven,” ‘* Of a’ the airts the 
wind ean blaw,” and ‘‘ John Anderson, my Jo, 
John.” 

A visit to the Ellisland of to-day, which is 
little changed from the appearance it pre- 
sented to the poet, impresses one with the 
conviction that Burns’s restlessness and 
feverish energy were not to be soothed 
at this time, as was the case later, by 
the influence of scenery, however peaceful 
and beautiful. If so, his life during his 
tenancy of Ellisland might have been idyllic 
indeed. The farmhouse was not only vom- 
fortable but conveniently situated, his land- 
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lord, Patrick Miller of Dalswinton, was a 
staunch friend, yet Burns was not happy. 
The cause, however, is to be sought in the 
man, not in the place. 

From Ellisland Burns returned to Dum- 
fries in December, 1791, and here he lived 
until his death (21st July, 1796). He resided 
first in a small three-roomed house on the 
second storey of a tenement on the north 
side of Bank Street, named ‘‘the Wee Vennel,” 
and from this ‘ flitted” to the dwelling in 
which he died, a self-contained, two storey- 
house on the south side of a street in the 
immediate neighbourhood of St. Michael’s 
Church, then called Millbrae, but now Burns 
Street. Here occurred the pathetic tragedy 
of his last illness. His widow resided here 
until her death in 1834, the house, after its 
purchase by his son, Lieut.-Colonel Burns, 
being vested in trustees, and it remains now 
as nearly as possible in the state in which 
it was at the poet’s death. Here he wrote 
those splendid lyrics which belong to his 
final period, the ‘‘Lea Rig,” ‘‘ Whistle and 
I'll come to you, my lad;” ‘* Duncan Gray,” 
“OQwert thou in the cauld blast,” ‘A man’s 
a man for a’ that,” and the national war 
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song, ‘‘Scot’s wha hae.” The memory of his 
wanderings by Cluden banks and around 
Lincluden Abbey, or up and down Nithside, 
has been pathetically preserved for us in 
many poems, as 


“IT love thee, Nith, thy banks and braes, 
Though memory there my bosom tear.” 


Also, 


“We'll gae down by Cluden side, 
Through the hazels spreading wide.” 


And as the end neared he seemed to gain 
an anodyne for his heartache from the 
streams and woods and glades around him. 

The visitor, moreover, should not leave 
Dumfries without seeing the High School, for 
which Burns's children were made eligible by 
special minute of the Town Council (1798); 
also Mrs. D. O. Hills’s famous statue, which 
stands in the space in front of Greyfriars 
Church; and the Globe Tavern, which was 
one of his ‘‘ howffs,’ and in a window of 
which he wrote the stanza ‘‘ Lovely Polly 
Stewart.” An old arm-chair wherein he 
used to sit is still kept in the hostelry as one 
of the most valued treasures of the house, 
where there is so much of historic interest 
and value. 

Nor must a pilgrimage be omitted to 
St. Michael’s Churchyard, where the poet 
rests with his wife and family, his grave 
marked by a costly mausoleum. Brooding 
over the facts of that strangely chequered 
career, one lingers by this hallowed spot, 
where amidst all that is lovely and im- 
pressive in Nature, Scotland’s greatest 
national poet, his troubles over and ended, 
calumny and reproach alike hushed for ever, 
“sleeps well.” As we turn away from the 
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spot, involuntarily his own beautiful lines 
recur to the mind: 


““O Death, the poor man’s dearest friend, 

The kindest and the best: 

Welcome the hour my weary limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest. 

The great, the wealthy fear thy blows, 
From pomp and pleasure torn; 

But oh! the bless’d relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn.” 


Over the waters of three streams—the 
Ayr, the Doon, and the Nith—the glamour 
of the poet's genius will for ever re- 
main; while throughout the whole district 
from Mauchline to Dumfries the influence 
of the bard will be everlastingly present. 
Whether we stray by ‘‘the banks and braes 
o bonnie Doon,” or through ‘Ayr, wham 
ne’er a town surpasses”; whether our steps 
lead us ‘‘behind yon hills where Lugar 
flows,” or among “the flowery banks where 
Logan sweetly glides”; whether we linger 
with bonnie young Jessie ‘“‘by the sweet 
side o’ the Nith’s winding river,” with 
Maria ‘“‘along the banks of Cree,” or amid 
Lincluden’s darkling shades with “the 
lassie wi’ the lint-white locks”; whether we 
watch the rays of the setting sun fleck- 
ing the primrose-jewelled sward as the 
amethystine glow finds its way adown 
the forest boles at Craigieburn, or gilds 
the towers of the Castle o’ Montgomerie— 
we can never for a moment forget that 
we contemplate the scenes through the 
eyes of the poet and from the point of view 
desired by him. His presence abideth in 


all these scenes, and will so abide until 
Scotsmen forget their country. 
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Whitstable and its Oysters—Herne Bay—Birchington—Westgate—Reculver—Margate—Broadstairs—Ramseate 
—Pegwell Bay—Sandwich—Deal—Walmer Castle—Dover—Folkestone — Sandgate—Shorncliffe—Hythe— 
Saltwood Castle—Romney Marsh—Dungeness—New Romney—Rye— Winchelsea—Hastings and St. Leonards 
Bexhill-on-Sea—Pevensey Bay—Eastbourne—Beachy Head—Seaford and Newhaven — Brighton — The 


Devil’s Dyke— Worthing—Littlehampton—Bognor. 


SURVEY of the English coast from 
Whitstable to Bognor suggests some 
A extraordinary contrasts. Brand-new 
watering places like Bexhill-on-Sea and 
Westgate are found keeping company with 
ancient towns like Winchelsea or Rye, in 
which the hand of time seems to have stood 
still for a century or two. They have all of 
them in common, however, the priceless gift 
of a health-giving atmosphere. At Margate 
the breezes blow bracingly, at Bognor they 
are balmy. A stay at any place along the 
coast will put colour into pale cheeks and 
transform frail town-bred children into 
bronzed and lusty little athletes. Some of 
these resorts may be a trifle vulgar, or, let 
us say, democratic, but all of them are scenes 
of enjoyment, boisterous in some places, in 
others sedate. To think of this coast is to 
think of holidays or of recoveries from ill- 
ness. Either memory should produce a sense 
of gratitude. 

- WHITSTABLE, our starting point, belongs 
to the old order of things. It is an ancient 
fishing village in process of conversion 
into a modern seaside resort. Antiquity, 
however, still holds sway by the harbour, 
where are quaint, old-fashioned inns and 
cottages leaning out into the roadway. The 
causeway, known as “The Street,” which 
lies bare at low water, was probably of 
Roman construction; and it is needless to 


say that no account of its origin has been 
preserved. But the fame of Whitstable 
depends, of course, not on its relics, but 
upon its “natives,” which hold a deservedly 
high position in the oyster trade. Small 
and of a peculiarly delicate flavour, they are 
infinitely superior to the meritorious Dutch- 
man and the large but somewhat tasteless 
Blue Point. Patriotism forbids any invidious 
distinctions between the relative claims of 
Colchester and Whitstable for absolute 
supremacy. The culture at Whitstable is, 
at any rate, conducted with scientific pre- 
cision by the owners of the various farms: 
the spat is carefully laid down and the 
dredging is conducted with a careful eye to 
prevention of waste. Though Whitstable is 
the head-quarters of the trade, this extends 
to Sheerness, thus taking in the mouths of 
the Swale and the Medway. 

The watering places between Whitstable 
and Margate—Herne Bay, Birchington, and 
Westgate—hardly require much mention. 
They are popular with holiday makers of 
the quiet sort and have all the usual attrac- 
tions. HmrRNE Bay resembles more than one 
village on this coast in that attempts to 
“develop” it failed before success ‘was 
finally achieved. At BrircuinaeTon, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti lies buried. WHESTGATE 
will eventually be absorbed into Margate, 
with which it is already connected by 
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electric tramway. The ancient fortress of 
RECULVER, three miles from Herne Bay, 
redeems this stretch of coast from the 
commonplace. Known to the Romans as 
Regulbium, it was constructed to protect 
the channel then dividing the Isle of Thanet 
from the mainland. The scanty remains, 
covered with a tangle of vegetation, may 
not appeal very forcibly to the ordinary 
picnicker, and are doomed to be swallowed 
up by the rapidly encroaching sea, despite 
the causeway which has been thrown out 
to protect them ; still, many memories haunt 
Reculver. Ethelbert built him a palace here, 
and it was the site of an early Christian 
church. A later building was barbarously 
destroyed in 1809, but its two towers were 
replaced by the Trinity House as a land- 
mark for mariners. 

The three familiar towns in the delec- 
table Isle of Thanet—Margate, Broadstairs, 
and Ramsgate—are now united by a most 
convenient electric tramway, along which 
the tourist careers from one to the other. 
All of them, but especially MARGATE, are 
best visited in a frank excursionist spirit, 
tolerant alike of peppermint drops and 
of “‘niggers,” with their ancient repartees. 
The suburb of Cliftonville is, of course, a 
hill of refuge for invalids who cannot sum- 
mon up sufficient courage to rub shoulders 
with the ebullient life of the place. But 
for the multitude there are the splendid 
semicircle of hard, smooth sands, the invig- 
orating tramp along the jetty ; the spacious 
pier-head, with its shelters and restaurant, 
whence you can go on board the New Palace 
or the General Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamers; the Hall-by-the-Sea, with its con- 
certs and balls and the menagerie at the 


back, where the 
adventurous fair 
can be photo- 
graphed with 
lion cubs in their 
arms; the grotto, 
the Kursaal, and 
many other de- 
lights. It is all 
very Cockney- 
fied, but all very 
amusing. 

The town is 
fast losing its 
picturesque ap- 
pearance under 


the stress of 
_ BROADSTAIRS, FROM THE modern ee 
PIER. mands. The 


Norman Church 

of St. John has 
been extensively restored, and _ = small, 
one-storied, beetle-browed shops are being 
replaced everywhere by ‘“ establishments” 
of red brick with white facings. Still, 
an escape can easily be effected from such 
trivial surroundings, as along the cliff-walk 
to the North Foreland, whence the stone 
pier—which, by the way, was the work of 
Rennie and dates from 1815—looks by no 
means undignified. The lighthouse on the 
North Foreland, which has been standing 
there since 1683, cannot be called an equally 
comely object. But it is well worth a visit 
both for its elaborate system of reflectors 
and for the splendid view out over the 
waters, on which Prince Rupert and Monk 
fought their four days’ fight against the 
Dutch. 

BROADSTAIRS is. stretching out towards 
the North Foreland, and villas are covering 
the tempestuous summit itself. But the 
centre of the town, with its steep, winding 
street and the flint arch known as York 
Gate, remains happily untouched by renova- 
tion. The compact little harbour, with its 
strip of white sand and_ shelving cliffs, 
almost looks, from above, as if it could be 
covered by a large hat. Dickens and George 
Kliot were both of them fond of Broadstairs, 
and the abode of the former, a gaunt 
Georgian edifice, is delusively known as 
Bleak House, though in the novel Mr. 
Jarndyce lived near St. Albans. 

Perched on two white cliffs, the resi- 
dential parts of RAMSGATE are agreeable 
enough. Trippers seldom climb up to them, 
but prefer to wander about by the harbour, 
or up and down the principal street, which 
runs up the gate or gap of the valley. The 
fine firm sands swarm with people in the 


tourist season, and at high tide humanity is 
packed rather closely together. But that 
makes the fun all the faster and more 
furious. The East Cliff, on which stand the 
principal hotels, has been laid out with 
taste. On the West Cliff are A. W. Pugin’s 
Gothic villa and the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Augustine, generally considered his 
masterpiece. 

From either point the outlook on a 
moonlight night is most enchanting. The 
harbour of refuge, protected by two piers 
begun in 1750 by the eminent Smeaton, 
the engineer of the Eddystone, gleams 
whitely from the waters. Away to the 
right blink the lights of Deal, while out at 
sea the lightships warn vessels, by their 
friendly gleams, off the treacherous Goodwin 
Sands, which at low water lie yellow and 
bare. It isa base calumny to call Ramsgate 
vulgar. The excursionist flood only lasts, 
after all, for a few months in the year, 
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ask 


of Hengist and Horsa, which is also sup- 
posed to have occurred here, be set aside 
as mythical, the inlet has played a great 
part in our annals. St. Augustine is 
believed to have met Ethelbert on the hill 
above Minster, a village distinguished by 
its fine Norman and Early English church; 
while on the neighbouring eminence of 
Osengal has been discovered the burial- 
ground of the first Saxon settlers on the 
Isle of Thanet. 

The whole coast-line has greatly changed, 
and thus SANDWICH, once an important 
harbour, stands nearly two miles from the 
sea. Some exercise of the imagination is 
required nowadays to picture it the port 
whence Becket escaped abroad, the landing 
place of Coeur-de-Lion after his imprisonment 
in Austria, or the point of departure whence 
Edward III. sailed for his French and 
Flemish campaigns. But the device of the 
half lion and half ship, to be seen on various 
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and not a few eminent people live here, 
unaffected by its ebb and flow. 

PEGWELL Bay—famous, gastronomically, 
for its potted shrimps, and, historically, as 
the landing-place of St. Augustine (an event 
commemorated by a stone memorial erected 
at Ebbe’s Fleet by the late Earl Granville)— 
intervenes between Ramsgate and_ the 
Cinque Ports district. Even if the descent 


buildings, still attests its former greatness 
as the most ancient of the Cinque Ports. 
Many evidences of medisevalism remain, 
such as the Fisher Gate, one of the original 
five gates, with the Tudor barbican near it. 
The castle and the Carmelite monastery 
have disappeared, but there remain in the 
market place the quaint Hospital of St. 
John, and near the railway station that of 
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St. Bartholomew, modern buildings with 
very old endowments. 

A day or two can, indeed, be most profit- 
ably spent in the exploration of Sandwich. 
Many of the private houses are adorned with 
beautifully carved wood-work, especially 
that in Stroud Street, where Queen 


Elizabeth is supposed to have stayed during 
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HOUSE AT SANDWICH ASSOCIATED WITH QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


her visit in 1575. The old grammar school 
must have been built by a Flemish archi- 
tect, and a large colony of that nation is 
known to have settled in Sandwich after 
they had escaped from Alva’s persecutions. 
St. Clement’s Church is remarkable for its 
Norman tower and a most imposing 
mayor’s seat. With its antiquities, open 
gardens, and public walk commanding the 
marshes, Sandwich is a fascinating place. 
The conerete works for the Admiralty con- 
structions in Dover Harbour and the St. 
George’s Golf Club, whose fine links join 
those of Deal, have combined to give a 
fillip to the somewhat stagnant existence of 
the venerable town. 

DEAL consists of an upper and a lower 
town—the former not unattractive to the eye, 
the latter a sprawling collection of houses 
which look as if they had been dumped 
down upon the beach by accident. Still, 
visitors are well looked after, and will not 
find themselves at a loss for amusement. 
Deal, it must be admitted, has lost its sea- 
dog character since commerce, legitimate 
and the reverse, has forsaken it. In the 
days of high duties a good many wares 
and much liquor used to be surreptitiously 
landed here under the noses of the revenue 


officers, and garrulous greybeards still enjoy 
a local reputation, possibly baseless, on the 
strength of daring deeds perpetrated in 
their youth. Older associations are preserved 
in Deal Castle—whose ‘‘ captain” is ap- 
pointed by the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports—which, with the neighbouring San- 
down Castle, demolished in 1864 to prevent 
it from falling into the 
sea, formed part of Henry 
VIII.’s great system of 
coast defence. 

So did contiguous W AL- 
MER CASTLE, which, with 
later additions, forms the 
Lord Warden's official 
residence. With all due 
respect to its history, it 
must be pronounced a 
squat and unimposing pile. 
But many of its illustrious 
occupants took their duties 
very seriously—Mr. Pitt 
with cause, since invasion 
from France was imminent 
on more occasions than 
one. The Duke of Welling- 
ton also resided regularly 
at Walmer, and died here 
in 1852. To the pious care 
of one of his successors, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, is due 
the assignment of various relics as_ heir- 
looms for the holders of the appoint- 
ment. The Lord Wardenship has become a 
position of more dignity than influence; 
but that statesman would be an ungracious 
reformer who tried to abolish the old-world 
institution. 

A trip by steamer to DOVER brings the 
prominent objects of the intervening coast 
successively into view: St. Margaret’s Bay, 
with its rising watering place crowned by a 
noble Norman church, the two lighthouses 
on the South Foreland, and, finally, the 
frowning ramparts of the castle. Underneath 


the walls lies the town, which is rapidly 
spreading inland, thanks to the demand 


for labour created by the Admiralty works. 
Grey and windswept in winter, and reflect- 
ing a strong glare in summer, it cannot be 
said to hold out any arrestive attractions 
to visitors. But those with a day or two 
to spare on their way to or from the 
Continent might spend them at many worse 
places than Dover. The harbour, with its 
large outer tidal basin and the stupendous 
Admiralty Pier, is always a gay, bustling 
spectacle, more particularly when the 
Channel boats are coming in or putting out 
to sea. 


DOVER AND FOLKESTONE. 


Within the town, parts of the ancient 
Church of St. Mary date from before the 
Conquest, and old St. James’s, in which the 
Court of the Cinque Ports was formerly held, 
has a Norman west door. The gatehouse, 
the notable refectory and dormitory of the 
Priory of St. Martin, have been judiciously 
incorporated’ into Dover College. In a 
similar spirit, the Maison Dieu Hotel, 
erected by Hubert de Burgh as a sojourning 
place for pilgrims, has been retained along: 
side of the new Town Hall, whose windows 
represent scenes from the history of the 
borough. 

But Dover cannot be properly appre- 
ciated without an ascent of the heights. 
The redoubtable walls of the castle remain 
practically intact, despite the numerous 
sieges they underwent from Norman times to 
the Great Rebellion. As a practical defence 
it has been superseded by the neighbouring 
Fort Burgoyne; but careful renovation 
has converted it into capacious barracks, 
its extensive underground passages having 


been turned to profitable account. Very 
grim is Fulbert de Dover’s Tower, as 
approached by the steep ascent from 


Castle Street. Of the other towers some, 
such as Peverell’s, are not much earlier 
than the Edwards, but the Avranches tower 
was the work of King Stephen’s governor. 
The keep, rising massively in three storeys, 
contains within its walls, 28 feet thick, a 
primitive Norman chapel, and a well, 300 
feet deep, called King Harold’s. Supremely 
interesting are the remains of the octagonal 
Roman Pharos, or lighthouse, built for all 
time with a casing of flints and 
Folkestone rock, enclosing walls of 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
—the dark age of English pecan uae 
history—it fell into disuse, and thence into 
utter neglect. In 1860 its demolition was 
actually contemplated, but Dover rose in 
indignation and, instead, Sir Gilbert Scott 
restored it. 

The Western Heights, over against the 
castle, and reached by a spiral shaft from 
Snargate Street, grin with the weapons of 
modern warfare. But here, too, the founda- 
tions of a Roman Pharoshave Neen discovered 
under the remnants of the circular Church 
of the Templars, in which King John made 
his craven submission to the Papal Legate. 
On the further side of these vast fortifica- 
tions, and separated from them by a valley, 
gleams the white front of Shakespeare’s Cliff, 
dwarfed, perhaps, since the poet’s time by 
falls of chalk, but, in any case, scarcely 
endowed with those awe-inspiring attributes 
with which his imagination invested it. 
Three hundred and fifty feet comprise its 
modest altitude. 

The next town of importance on. the 
Kentish coast is HFOLKESTONE, sheltered 
from the bitter north winds by a bold chalk 
range of hills known as Cesar’s Camp, 
the Sugarloaf, and Idsford. They are much 
visited by antiquaries, both for the Roman 
earthworks crowning the first of them, and 
for the Norman churches in the villages at 
their base. An excursion up the Elham 
Valley, at the seaward extremity of which 
Folkestone stands, will take in such admired 
specimens of ecclesiastical architecture as 
the churches of Lyminge and Paddlesworth. 


rubble and mortar. 

The small cruciform Church of 
St. Mary de Castro is also very old, 
so old that its origin has been com- 
pletely forgotten. From the presence 
of Roman brickwork the theory is 
held that it was constructed by the 
Saxons out of materials left by the 
legionaries, and subsequently — re- 
modelled in the Early English style. 
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DOVER CLIFFS AND CASTLE - (Q 73). 


But. Folkestone itself offers abundance of 
variety to invalids whose strength cannot 
carry them so far afield. The road be- 
neath the cliffs to Sandgate affords beauti- 
ful prospects at any season of the year, 
though the outlook from the lofty Lees is 
more stimulating. There is a lift connecting 
this down with the beach, and another at 
the Sandgate end, a mile and a half away. 
On a fine clear day the boat can be watched 
for a long distance as it steams across to 
Boulogne, and the line of the French shore 
ean be readily traced. 

The harbour, enclosed between Telford’s 
piers, Which date from 1814, owes its prosper- 
ity to the railway, which reached the coast in 
1844. Folkestone, like Rye, might conceivably 
have fallen back in the march of. progress, 
since art has done more for it than nature, 
and. but for constant deepening, which will 
cost in the end £400,000, the mouth would 
soon be blocked by shingle. The shallow 
entrance, however, did not materially de- 
tract from the repute of Folkestone when 
it became known, after the Conquest, as a 
“limb” ~of .the-Dover. Cinque Port. But 
the upper town, with its old-fashioned, 
irregular. streets, contains memorials of 
even greater antiquity. The parish church 
at the east end of the Lees occupies the 
site of the old nunnery of St. Hanswith. 
This saint was a granddaughter of Ethel- 
bert, and some remains in a coffin which 
was discovered in the north wall of the 
chancel in recent years have been identified 
as hers—more zealously than accurately, 
perhaps. The addition of an aisle in 
memory of Dr. William Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood and 
Folkestone’s most illustrious son, was an 
act of pious thoughtfulness. The Bail (a 
word meaning the outer court of a feudal 
fortress), with its pond, marks the site 
of a castle occupied successively by the 
Romans, Saxons, and Normans, and the 
fragment of ruined wall was probably 
built by William of Avranches, Lord. of 


Folkestone, after the Conquest. Radnor 
Park, the Pleasure Gardens, and the Victoria 
Promenade Pier, are gay with bands in the 
season. 

SANDGATE isa pleasant little appurtenance 
of Folkestone, with one of the coast-castles 
built by Henry VIII. Its neighbour, SHORN- 
CLIFFE, has a history not unlike that of 
Aldershot, but of an earlier date. The en- 
campment was made during the first years 
of the nineteenth century in preparation for 
resistance to Napoleon. Gradually canvas 
gave way to wooden huts, and these were 
replaced in turn by brick cottages. The 
camp now contains 6,000 men, and has been 
supplied with reading rooms and other 
institutions for the amusement and educa- 
tion of the British soldier. 

HyYTHE, too, has its School of Musketry, 
as the numerous rifle butts along the shore, 
which have to be carefully circumvented 
during the training season, bear witness. 
But otherwise its glory has departed for the 
time being. The sea has proved as fickle 
to the ancient town as to its sister Cinque 
Port, Sandwich. Hythe itself lies quite a 
mile inland nowadays, and even West 
Hythe is ‘separated from the Channel by a 


broad strip of sand and shingle. But 
its old hospital and commanding church 


invest it with a certain attractiveness. 
The church is Early English in style, and 
its unknown architect conceived a bold 
idea when he raised the chancel above the 
nave, and designed a further ascent to the 
altar. The crypt contains that astonishing 
collection of human. bones, chiefly skulls, 
over Which antiquaries will long continue 
to dispute. That many of their former 
owners came to violent ends the dents and 
cuts on them bear witness. But how they 
came into the crypt, and whether they are 


British, Roman, Saxon, or Danish, or a 
mixture of all four, must be matters of 
conjecture. 

Few visitors say farewell to Hythe 


without journeying to SALTWooD CASTLE, 


ROMNEY MARSH AND DUNGENESS. 


formerly the property of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, with a gatehouse built by 
Archbishop Courtenay, and to Studfall 
Castle, near West Hythe, an ancient 
Roman fortification. At the former the 
four knights plotted the murder of Thomas 
a Becket, whose inveterate enemy, Ranulph 
de Broe, its’occupant, helped them in their 
nefarious scheme. The last Archbishop to 
live here was Cranmer, who exchanged the 
eastle for lands elsewhere. Two towers and 
the foundations remain as monuments of the 
thoroughness of the Roman masonry. 

The broad expanse of RomNEY MARSH, 
with its extensions of Walling and Dunge 
Marshes, ends off this corner of Kent. It 
is a rich grazing country, intersected by 


waterways, not unlike the Somersetshire 
Hams, or parts of Holland, though on a 
smaller scale. Mounds, crowned with 


churches, chiefly of Norman date, relieve 
the monotony of the prospect, though on 
an afternoon in late autumn the wind 
whistles shrilly across the flats, and the 
absence of all life makes one readily under- 
stand how this came to be a favourite haunt 
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DUNGENESS. This point bears an _ evil 
reputation on account of the ships that 
have been wrecked on. its shoals, and the 
lighthouses flash out by no means super- 
fluous warnings to passing vessels. There 
are a high light and a low light, and the 
former is now the most powerful on the 
English side of the. Channel. 

Inland runs that curious expedient, the 
Military Canal, which, when the scare of 
the French invasion was at its height, 
was constructed by Pitt’s Government to 
isolate the marsh from the rest of England. 
Its practical utility as a means of stopping 
an enemy has been much disputed by 
students of warfare, more especially as it 
was never finished, a space having been left 
between Hythe and the coast on one side, 
while it ends abruptly at the River Rother 
on the other. 

New RomNEY—new about the time of 
the Conquest !—lies nearly half-way between 
Hythe and Dungeness. It was built when 
the sea receded from OLD ROMNEY, now a 
small village, but it stands, in turn, high and 
dry, two miles from the shore, and its place 
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of Jacobite spies and smugglers. The stout 
works of Dymchurch Wall, three miles in 
length, protect it from the inroads of the 
At intervals occur the martello towers 


sea. 
built by Pitt to keep out the French. 
They look puny defences enough nowa- 


days, and modern batteries have advisedly 
been erected on the low promontory of 


has been taken by Littlestone. Romney still 
retains many of the old Cinque Port cus- 
toms: thus the mayor is elected in the vast 
Norman Church after he has been  pro- 
claimed the evening before by sound of 
the trumpet. The Guildhall, too, is the 
depository of most of the remaining 
documents relating to the towns. 


Ten miles of marsh, of which the part 
known as the Guildford level lies within 
Sussex, separate Dungeness from RvYE. 
This is another of the Cinque Ports unkindly 
deserted by the sea, and to many minds 


GENERAL VIEW OF RYE. 


the most beautiful of them all. At present 
a steam tramway, a mile and a half long, 
connects Rye with the harbour at Camber, 
a little place which may become fashionable 
one of these days. The Rother winds under 
the ancient walls of Ypres Tower, a 
square construction, with round turrets at 
the corners. It was built by the soldier of 
fortune, William de Yprés, whom Stephen 
created Karl of Kent, and must have proved 
a formidable deterrent to an enemy who 
tried to attack from the sea. Rye was 
sacked by the French, however, in. the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and so 
walls and gates were added, of which the 
Land Gate alone remains. 

A saunter up the winding streets that 
climb the hill on which the town stands 
reveals many charming pieces of domestic 
architecture. Among them may be men- 
tioned the Mermaid Inn in Mermaid Street, 
the old houses in West Street, the seven- 
teenth-century buildings of Pocock’s School, 
and Queen Elizabeth’s well, with its inserip- 
tion setting forth that she drank thereat 
when she visited Rye in 1588. By a strange 
freak of fortune the Austin Friary has 
become the barracks of the Salvation Army. 
The tower occupying the centre of the huge 
cruciform church at the top of the hill 
carries on its north side the famous clock, 
reputed to be the oldest in England, 
which is worked by two golden angels and 
swings. its pendulum into the building. 
The legend. that it was presented by Eliza- 
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beth has little foundation, nor was the 
mahogany communion table, alleged to be 
part of the spoils of the Armada, really 
her gift; it is at least fifty years later. Rye 
was the birthplace of John Fletcher, the 
dramatist, and of 
late years it has 
been the home of 
ey distinguished 
man of letters, 
Mr. Henry James. 

A most char- 
acteristic view of 


Rye, with roof 
rising above roof, 
and the whole 


crowned by the 
Yprés and church 
towers, is to be 
obtained from 
Camber Castle, the 
ruined fortress of 
Henry VIII., which 


lies out in the 
marsh meadows 
between it and 


WINCHELSEA. The sea reversed its tactics 
at this point in the thirteenth century, 
since it engulfed Old Winchelsea, a flourish- 
ing fishing village. After the last imunda- 
tion, in 1288, the inhabitants petitioned 
Edward I. for a new site. He purchased 
for them, as warden of the Cinque Ports, 
the hill above their vanishing home, and 
directed that it should be laid out in thirty- 


nine quarters. Many of these have dis. 
appeared, but the wide, regular streets 


bear witness to the thoroughness of his 
design. It was to have been the Liverpool 
of England, but the depredations of the 
French and the silting up of the bay 
have long since deprived it of its old-time 
importance, 

By the time of Elizabeth no more than 
sixty houses remained, though she was so 
pleased with their magnificence: that she 
called Winchelsea ‘Little London.” The 
town has remained but a fraction of its 
former size, much frequented by artists, 
however, because of its picturesqueness. 
Of the old gates, the Land or Ferry Gate, 
built’ early in the fifteenth century, when 
the circuit of the town had to be reduced, 
still stands, as well as the older Strand 
Gate and the New Gate, now surrounded 
by fields. The second and third of these 
must have witnessed the valorous defence 
of Winchelsea by the Abbot of Battle, 
Whose timely arrival saved the place from 
the sacking to which the French treated 
Rye. The Gothic canopy of the old town 


well is a modern piece of restoration. The 
conversion of an ancient building to present 
purposes has been effected, too, with The 
Friars, a house built out of the remains of a 
Franciscan monastery. The choir of a four- 
teenth-century chapel has been preserved 
in the grounds. 

In the Town Hall, a restored building, 
the mayor, his twelve guests, and various 
officials, one of whom is a water bailiff, still 
maintain the dignity of this “limb” of 
the Cinque Ports. The magnificent church, 
dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, is 
really only the chancel and aisles of a 
larger plan. Fragment though it is, the 
church is a fine example of Early Decorated, 
with gracefully moulded arches and admir- 
able leaf-work everywhere. Hard by the 
chureh is the venerable ash under which 
John Wesley preached his last sermon in 
the open air. 

Hastines and Str. LEONARDS have long 
formed an indissoluble partnership, con- 
nected by a sea front about five miles 
long. Their history, however, runs on very 
different lines. Whereas Hastings was a 
Saxon settlement, St. Leonards was erected 
by the Burtons, a father and son well known 
as architects in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Though the boundary 
between them is at the west end of the 
Grand Parade, the fashionable part of 
Hastings and St. Leonards really forms one 
community, quite unlike the ‘‘old town.” 
Well-built squares, terraces with handsome 
modern churches, extend westwards, and 
are climbing inland at an abnormal rate. 
All the improvements in the way of piers, 


shelters, lifts, and esplanades have been — 


added to these favourite resorts for such 

as are afflicted with chest complaints. 
The old town in its small valley still 

reflects, with its narrow streets and red- 
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tiled roofs, and the few wooden houses 
remaining, the distant days when Hastings 
was a bustling shipbuilding town, and the 
leader of the Cinque Ports. In All Saints’ 
Church, which stands at its head, Titus 
Oates, of infamous memory, was baptised. 
The castle, boldly placed on the West Cliff, 
is a mere ruin which, in these peaceful 
times, has been laid out as a pleasure 
ground. Parts of the main entrance and of 
various towers still exist, and the irregular 
plan of the whole can be traced. During 
some excavations made in 1824 the chapel, 
a late Norman building, was laid bare. The 
whole castle is later than the Conqueror, 
who is supposed to have contented himself 
with erecting a wooden blockhouse on the 
site. It was probably built by one of the 
Counts of Eu, who held it until 1221, when 
it lapsed to the Crown. 

On the Hast Cliff, on the other side of the 
old town, is an ancient embankment which 
has been conjectured to have been the site 
of the Conqueror’s camp on the night before 
the battle with King Harold. The popular 
excursion to Fairlight Glen, with its Drip- 
ping Well and Lover’s Seat, concerns itself 
with softer memories, since it was here that 
a brave coastguard captain wooed and won 
a Kentish heiress. The ruins of BATTLE 
ABBEY, founded by the Conqueror on the 
spot where Harold fell, are some half-dozen 
miles to the north-west of Hastings. 

The coast between St. Leonards and 
Eastbourne takes in BHXHILL-ON-SEA, an 
enterprising watering-place which is going 
ahead as fast as new hotels, new motor 
tracks, and new everything else can make 
it; and PrEVENSEY Bay, with its small 
village, now a mile from the sea, preserving 
a relic of its former importance in the little 
old Town Hall. . The castle consists of the 
walls of a Roman station—undoubtedly the 
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town of Anderida which, after the departure 
of the legionaries, was taken by the Saxons 
under Ella—and of a mediaeval fortress 
within it. The former covers 8} acres, and 
is notable for its imperishable walls and 
towers, with indifferent Norman additions, 
between two of which formerly stood the great 
Decuman, or Western Gate. William the 
Conqueror, after he had landed at Pevensey 
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on September 28th, 1066, threw up a tem- 
porary fort, probably inside the deserted 
enceinte. The castle was held by the family 
of De Aquila during the greater part of the 
twelfth century, and became known, there- 
fore, as ‘The Honour of the Eagle.” 

Of its later history, it is enough to.say 
that, after returning to the Crown, it was 
bestowed by John of Gaunt upon an ancestor 
of the Duke of Neweastle, and that from 
the Pelhams it passed to the present Duke 
of Devonshire. The remains date from the 
days of the royal resumption. Covering an 
acre and a half, they consist of a five-sided 
line of works, with towers at intervals. The 
moat, unlike most moats, still contains water, 
and another point of notice is the ingenious 
dovetailing of the medieval into the Norman 
fortress by means of a connecting sallyport. 

HASTBOURNE, as we now know it, may be 
considered the creation of. the late Duke 
of Devonshire, the father of the present 
Duke. Less than half a century ago it was 
a straggling township, apparently without 
much of afuture before it. But that liberal 
landowner’s enterprise supplied the fine 
esplanade, and to this have been added at 
no long intervals the pier, near the appro- 
priately named Splash Point, and a fine 


pavilion and concert hall. The Town Hall 
is an ambitious building, but by no means 
an artistic failure. But the real charm of 
Eastbourne consists, perhaps, ins its shade 
and space. It is not, like so many English 
watering - places, a collection of narrow 
streets ending in a glaring promenade. On 
the contrary, the squares and roads that 
have grown up round Southbourne are broad 
and umbrageous; the 
new district’ around 
Hartfield Square has 
been tastefully laid 
out, while the green 
expanse of Devon- 


shire Park contains 
ericket and  lawn- 
tennis grounds in 


abundance. Compton 
Place, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s well- 
wooded seat, lies on 
the road between 
Southbourne and the 
old town. 

The Duke’s Drive 
leads straight to 
BEACHY HEAD, the 
bold chalk headland 
which lends variety 
to a coast-line charac- 
terised, on the whole, 
by prettiness rather than grandeur. Rising 
above the water to a height of 575 feet, its 
seaward slopes are not without their perils 
to inexperienced climbers, who have often 
to be rescued from awkward predicaments. 
One mile farther westwards the Belle 
Toute lighthouse warns vessels off a shore 
which on foggy or stormy nights is ex- 
tremely dangerous. As seen from a _ boat, 
the precipitous sides of Beachy Head, the 
home of myriads of sea-fowl, have a look of 
rugged grandeur entirely their own. 

On the waters off Beachy Head was fought, 
on the 27th June, 1690, a naval engagement 
which even the most complacent patriotism 


cannot deseribe as other than a British 
deteat. Lord Torrington, half-hearted in 


his cause owing to his Jacobite sympathies, 
was ordered by the Government to give 
battle to the French under Tourville. He 
had less than sixty sail against the enemy’s 
eighty, though his ships carried heavier 
guns. He obeyed his instructions, but 
allowed the brunt of the battle to fall on 
the Dutch contingent, while his own vessels 
rendered them little assistance. Our allies 
fought with dogged valour, but had in the 
end to withdraw from an unequal contest. 
Torrington, after this disastrous encounter, 
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fled past the Kentish coast and took refuge 
in the Thames. It was fortunate for him 
that Tourville did not press his advantage, 
otherwise the Battle of Beachy Head might 
have resulted in the destruction of the 
allied fleet. 

Beyond Cuckmere Haven, bounded on 
the west by the finely scarped cliffs known 
as the Seven Sisters, comes SEAFORD, which 
is near neighbour to Newhaven, though 
otherwise the two places have not much in 
common. The former, indeed, may be said 
to have ended one stage in its history when 
the latter began to enjoy its present 
prosperity. Seaford old harbour was the 
original mouth of the Ouse, but before the 
close of the fifteenth century it became 
choked with shingle. Of late years the 
arrival first of the railway and next of 
golf has invested Seaford with distinct 
popularity as a watering-place. 

Nor is Seaford, though the French burnt 
the town at least three times, by any means 
destitute of antiquities... NEWHAVEN, on the 
other hand, with the exception of the 
Norman portion of an otherwise: common- 
place church, has little to detain the visitor 
on his way to Dieppe. The harbour has been 
several times deepened at great expense; 
the year 1886 witnessed the completion of 
the new quay for the Continental steamship 
services, and four years later the breakwater, 
2,700 feet long, was finished. Newhaven 
cannot be called an ideal harbour in every 
respect. But its connection with Dieppe, 
Harfleur, St. Nazaire, and, in the summer, 
with the Channel Islands, is one of yearly 
increasing value. 

Those whose memories connect it only 
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with a tedious waiting in the Custom House 
early in the morning after a tempestuous 
crossing, do Newhaven an unconscious 
injustice. It is a charming sight to see a 
large steamer swung out of harbour on a 
moonlight night, when even the utilitarian 
buildings and the featureless valley of the 
Ouse become transformed into palaces and 
a country of delight. 

Who discovered BRIGHTON? Thackeray 
asserts that it was George IV., and actually 
pays a passing compliment in ‘The New- 
comes” to that monarch for his ingenuity. 
But a prior claim, and with better cause, 
has been put forward by Dr. Richard 
Russell of Lewes. He it was who, about the 
year 1750, rescued Brighthelmstone, as the 
place was originally called, from the position 
of an obscure fishing village. Its history 
had previously been attended chiefly by 
misfortune. The French took it in 1513 and 
burnt the chantry of St. Bartholomew which 
had been built by the monks of Lewes 
Priory. Brighthelmstone was partly de- 
stroyed a second time before the king built 
a small fort for its defence. Then storms 
and inundations worked their wild will upon 
it, and swept away the greater part of the 
low-lying fishing town, where lived a popu- 
lation known as “The Jugs,” who were 
regarded with inveterate suspicion by their 
neighbours on the cliff. Dr. Russell and his 
successor, Dr. Relham, soon after this series 
of mishaps had come to an end, established 
the fame of Brighton as a place where 
diseases of the glands could be treated with 
sea-water. Very few buildings in the town 
date from before this testimonal to its 
health-giving powers by those enterprising 
medical men. Among them are the Church 
of St. Nicholas, originally a Decorated build- 
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ing which has been practically rebuilt as a 
memorial to the’ Duke of Wellington. In 
the churchyard lies the celebrated Phcebe 
Hessell, who served, as a man, in the 5th 
Regiment of Foot, and was wounded at 
Fontenoy, 

When Brighton became fashionable, the 
rock or stone on which the fishermen dried 
their nets was converted into the Old 
Steyne. But Dr. Johnson, who stayed 
here with Mrs. Thrale and Miss Burney in 
1776, must have seen little more than a single 
row of terraces, with the Downs immediately 


behind them. He did not admire the pros- 


pect. ‘“‘Itis a country so truly desolate,” he 
said, ‘“‘that if one had a mind to hang 
oneself for desperation at being obliged to 
live there, it would be difficult to find a 
tree on which to fasten the rope.” But 
then came the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV., and Brighthelmstone speedily 
developed into modern Brighton. His first 
visit was paid in 1782, and two years 
afterwards Nash began the Royal Pavilion. 
The architect took the Kremlin of Moscow 
for his model, but owing to his patron’s 
caprice changes were frequently made in 
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It was here that the Prince roystered. 
in his prime with Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, 
Brummell, and his other intimates, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, his acknowledged wife, living 
hard by. It was here that, after he had 
alienated public sympathy by divorcing 
Queen Caroline, he spent his last years as a 
morbid recluse, ruled by his doctor, and 
preyed upon by unworthy favourites. His 
successor, William IV., made some use of 
the Pavilion. Queen Victoria, however, 
disliked it; she never lived there after 
1843, and was probably relieved to part 
with the pretentious pile to the Corporation 


-seven years later for £53,000. Despite the 


confused floridity of its taste, the Pavilion 
makes an excellent resort for public meet- 
ings and entertainments, and the stables 
have been converted into a remarkably fine 
concert room. 

When the Chain Pier, washed away by 
the gale of 1896, was built, in 1821, Brighton 
was still the town of somewhat ugly 
stateliness which Dickens and Thackeray 
knew, and which was doubtless in their 
minds when they wrote the early parts of 
“Dombey and Son” and “The Newcomes” 
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the plan, and soon after it was finished in 
1817, the whole underwent a practically 
complete reconstruction in a Chinese style. 
The stables, designed in what was supposed. 
to be the Arabian manner and surmounted 
by a huge dome of glass, were not the least 
wonderful part of this extraordinary edifice. 
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respectively. Hove, in those days, contained 
1,360 inhabitants, and was regarded as a 
respectable appendage of Brighton, which 
was increasing steadily, but with no ma rked 
rapidity. 

The arrival of the railway soon plutoc- 
atised and democratised Brighton. To 
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the old resident families was added a rich 
mercantile element, such as the late Sir 
Albert Sassoon, a liberal friend to the poor 
of thetown. 
As the ser- 
vice im- 
f 

provedthey 
were able 
to go back- 
wards and 
forwards to 
their busi- 
ness in the 
City, and so 
Brighton 
became lit- 
erally ‘*‘Lon- 
dononSea.” 
To meet its 
increasing 
wants the 
West Pier 
was  com- 
pleted in 
1866 ; the 
iE @yieav i) Way Ie 
Ravomsyesan lL 
Aquarium was opened six years later, while 
at a more recent date came the Madeira 
Drive, and later still the electric railway, 
which the waves have apparently decided 
upon treating with persistent animosity. 
The Marine Palace Pier, opened in 1899, is 
another of Brighton's a¥tractions. 

It is along the King’s Road that the 
current of holiday-making humanity runs 
strongest. Here one sees the faces of many 
well-known Londoners, especially those who 
minister to the pleasures of the wealthy 
and—may we add it?—of the foolish. The 
comedian rubs shoulders with the money- 
lender — bookmakers, jockeys, boxers, are 
all represented on most days .during the 
parade hour before lunch. The children 
of Israel have not become less numerous 
since Thackeray quizzed ‘young Nathan 
and young Abrams already bedizened in 
jewellery, and rivalling the sun in Oriental 
splendour.” At certain seasons of the year, 
particularly in August, they seem, indeed, 
to take possession of the whole front. 

Absence of shade is the greatest of 
Brighton’s drawbacks. The most restful spot 
is, perhaps, the County Cricket Ground at 
Hove, famous for the rapidity with which 
it dries after the rain, and the huge scores that 
have been made on an exceptionally fast 
and easy pitch. The history of the game in 
Sussex has, therefore, been one of powerful 
batting, as exemplified by the famous pair, 
Prince Raniitsinhji and Mr. C. B. 


SEVEN SISTERS’ 


Fry, 
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combined with somewhat ineffective bowlers, 
with the exception of Lillywhite. 

Brighton has engulfed several neighbour- 
ing villages 
like Pres- 
ton, withits 
good Karly 
English 
@ na ers 
which were 
formerly 
reached by 
COUNntTry 
lanes. Rot- 
tingdean, 
however, is 
still a pleas- 
ant little vil- 
lage, where 
Sir Edward 
Burne- 


Jones and 
William 
Black, the 


HAVEN, LOOKING novelist, lie 
buried in 
the church- 
yard, and where for a time Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling lived. But the chief excursion is 
the seven miles’ expedition by railway, car, 
or cab to the natural indentation in the 
downs known as the Devil's Dyke. Here 
a really splendid view is to be had, which 
even the not uncommon presence of rowdy 
‘*beanfeasters” cannot wholly —vulgarise. 
At one’s feet lies the cultivated plain of 
wealden clay; in one direction the sea 
stretches away to the horizon, in another 
the North Downs extend their rolling 
shoulders, while the ever-growing triangle 
of Brighton itself suggests unpleasant 
speculations as to what the future.of the 
district may be. The medicine of its divine 
air can never be wholly ineffectual, however, 
and that is Brighton’s precious gift to over- 
worked Londoners. 

WORTHING boasts, what Brighton does 
not, a splendid reach of. sand, extending 
several miles on either side. of the town. 
But it is a rather sleépy place which has 
developed but slowly since the excellent 
Princess Amelia honoured it with a visit in 
1799. The long sea-front is not, it must be 
confessed, particularly attractive, since it 
has been built for solidity rather than from 
sesthetic considerations. Lying as it does 
under the South Downs, Worthing is far 
better protected from the north and east 
winds than Brighton can pretend to be. And 
it forms a convenient centre for expeditions 
to interesting spots, such as Sompting with 
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its church containing portions of what 
the learned regard as Saxon architecture, 
and West Tarring with its impressive Early 
English nave. Here, too, is the celebrated 
fig orchard which a local tradition asserts 
to have been planted by Becket, and which 
is said to be still visited by the Italian bird, 
the beccafico. 

After having exhausted the resources of 
the Worthing neighbourhood, visitors can 
make an easy day of it by going to OLD and 
NEW SHOREHAM. Their churches are meri- 
torious examples of Norman work, blended 
in the second instance with later styles, and, 
despite its shallow mouth, the harbour as 
viewed from the suspension bridge contains 
active evidences of trade and. shipbuilding. 
The political history of Shoreham has been 
rather scandalous, and even in the easy- 
going days before the Act of Reform some 
two hundred electors who formed them- 
selves into a “Christian Club,’ with the 
object of selling their votes to the highest 
holder, were summarily disfranchised. 

We are now approaching the end of 
our survey, for past Littlehampton, situated 
not unpleasingly at the mouth of the 
Arun, with its floating bridge, lies Bognor. 
It is a placid corner of the world, with a 
certain conventional prettiness about the 
scenery, while the firm sands afford 
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splendid walks and drives in the Worthing 
direction. LitTLEHAMPTON will one of these 
days be “developed” into another Westgate- 
on-Sea, and then its charm will have de- 
parted from it. BoGnor, curiously enough, 
has a history almost similar. to Brighton’s 
in the advent of first medical and then 
royal favour, with an interval of some 
thirty years between the stages. Sir R. 
Hotham was its Dr. Russell, while much in 
the same way that George IV. popularised 
Brighton, so did the Princess Charlotte make 
known the merits of Bognor. But it has 
never assumed the hustling style of its 
neighbour. Bognor has grown rapidly, 
but in an orderly way, round a small and 
irregular fishing village. Its mild climate 
has rendered it rather the home of well- 
to-do people of weak health than the 
happy hunting-ground of the irrepressible 
excursionist. Bognor considers itself to be 
very ‘‘select,” and the strollers on the fine 
pier are unmistakably of the class that 
lives unostentatiously but comfortably on 
its dividends. They have not much to see 
except the reef known as the Bognor 
Rocks, which the sea has converted from 
low cliffs into a dangerous trap for vessels. 
But if well-built villas with trim gardens 
constitute happiness, then Bognor comprises 
within its area much serene felicity. 
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Roodee—Chureh of St. John the 


Baptist—The Dee below Chester—Eaton Hall—Aldford—Farndon—Holt Castle—Windings of the Dee. 


I.—THE DEE BELOW CHESTER. 


HE . immediate surroundings of the 
estuary of the Dee can scarcely be 
said to be beautiful, for neither the 

Welsh nor the Cheshire coast possesses any 
great feature of natural charm, and the 
vast expanse of sand and marshland which 
lies between them looks bare and _ bleak. 
But bare and bleak as it is, there is an 
element of romance in it which Kingsley 
has caught and reproduced in his ballad, 
“The Sands of Dee,” wherein the sudden 
rising of mist and tide combined, common 
to this corner of the coast, is faithfully 
pictured : 


“*Oh, Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee.’ 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 


“The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round ‘and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see; 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land: 
And never home came she.” 


Nearer the mouth of the Dee, in the 
country about Mostyn and Holywell, the 


characteristics of Welsh scenery begin 
to show themselves; nearer Chester, 
on the coast about Connah’s Quay and 


Queen’s Ferry, one might as well be in a 
colliery district of Yorkshire for all that 
one sees of beauty. And yet amongst these 


collieries, with their ugly chimneys and 
shaftings and long rows of dull-looking 


cottages, lies one spot still happily free 
from them, which is always full of interest, 
not only because of its natural charm and 
beauty of situation, but from its associations 
with the life of a great English statesman. 
HAWARDEN, where Mr. Gladstone’ lived so 
long and where he died, occupies high, 
well-wooded ground, overlooking the left 
bank of the Dee, and from certain stand- 
points commands excellent views of Chester 
and the surrounding country. It is a pretty, 
quaint, old-world village, and no stranger 
on first seeing it would ever imagine it. to 
have had such an-intimate connection with 
English polities. 

One of the earliest records of Hawarden 
is found in a curious legend of the tenth 
century, when it was a Welsh settlement. 
Lady Trawst, wife of the governor of 
Hawarden Castle, was engaged in prayer 
in the church when an image of the Virgin 
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Mary fell upon her from the rood-loft and 
killed her on the spot. The image was 
duly tried for murder, was found guilty, 
and was sentenced to be drowned. The 
sentence was carried out by casting the 
effigy into the Dee, but the next tide 
carried it down to Chester, where it was 
found and buried and the following inscrip- 
tion placed on the tombstone: 


“The Jews their God did crucify, 
The Hardners theirs did drown, 
As with their wants she’d not comply, 
And lies under this cold stone.” 


William the Conqueror gave Hawarden to 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, as part and 
parcel of the land lying between the Dee 
and the Conway. In the thirteenth century 
it passed into the hands of the Montalts, 
and subsequently into possession of the 
Stanleys, and it afterwards had various 
owners until it was sold in 1658 to Chief 
Justice Glynne, an ancestor of the late Mrs. 
Gladstone. The original Castle of Hawarden, 
of which a good deal is still left on an 
eminence overlooking the modern castle— 
built by Sir John Glynne in 1752—appears 
to have been a stronghold -designed ‘to 
keep out the Welsh, and was probably in 
existence in some form or other long before 
the Normans came. Jn its present form it 
seems to have been built about the twelfth 
century, and its architecture is somewhat 
uncommon. 

The modern Hawarden Castle stands 
just beneath the ruins of the old castle, in 
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the midst of a beautiful and finely wooded 
park. It is a solid and substantial house 
with a terrace-garden in front, from the 
wall of which Mr. Gladstone sometimes 
made speeches to vast crowds of admiring 
and enthusiastic excursionists. The house, 
now the property of Mr. Gladstone’s grand- 
son, is naturally full of associations with 
the great man and with the numberless 
great folk who came here to visit him. 

The village of Hawarden consists mainly 
of one long street. Its church, which is 
built on an eminence overlooking the Dee 
and stands just behind the village street, 
is full of memorials of the two families. 
Its architecture is excellent, and it possesses 
a particularly fine peal of bells. Here for 
many years Mr. Gladstone used to read the 
lessons, and visitors came from near and far 
to hear and see him. 

Next to castle and church the most in- 
teresting object in Hawarden is St. Deiniol’s 
Library, a handsome building wherein are 
housed the books which Mr. Gladstone 
bequeathed in trust for students wishing 
to read Divinity and the Humanities under 
ideal circumstances. It was provided by 
the Gladstone National Memorial Committee, 
at a cost of £10,000, and formally opened 
by Earl Spencer, in the presence of a large 
gathering of persons famous in the political, 
literary, and ecclesiasti- 
cal worlds, on the 14th 
October, 1902. It is 
admirably suited to its 
special purpose, and the 
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arrangement of the books is that designed by 
Mr. Gladstone himself for economy of space 
and easiness of access. The windows com. 
mand! an expansive view of the estuary of 
the: Dee; the whole institution forms a 
worthy monument to a great man. “W hat- 
ever memorials are raised to Mr. Gladstone 
in. any part of the world,” .said Earl 
Spencer in handing the building over to 
the trustees, ‘‘none, I think, will so fittingly 
and so well perpetuate his name as this.” 
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view which one can obtain of it—from the 
city walls—is disappointing, and one may 
walk a whole day about the quaint streets 
of the border city without being conscious 
of the cathedral’s presence. But that takes 
nothing away from the charm of Chester. 
Few cities in England are so full of in- 
teresting things or so rich in history as 
that which shrines the ancient Cathedral 
of St. Werburgh. 

The city existed long 
church came into being. 


before its great 
Its situation on 
a place of mili- 
during the time of the first 
and when Antoninus wrote 
the headquarters of the 
Just as it was one of 


occupation, 
it was 
Victorious Legion. 


the first of the great military camps established 
in Britain by the triumphant Romans, 
name obviously suggests, 
very last places 


as its 
so it was one of the 


which they occupied previous 


3 es to their final withdrawal from the country, 
a To x Nest \\ and it. was also the last English city to 
AY give way to the 

Saxons, who ulti- 


mately gained pos- 
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Queens Ferry 
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Between Hawarden and 
Point of Air, where the Dee 
is merged into the Irish Sea, 
there few 


are places or DENBIGH 
matters of interest along the 


session of it in 828. 
There is little won- 
der that the city 
is redolent of an- 
tiquity, for it has 
all along played a 
prominent part in 


English history, 
and its ancient 
walls and quaint 


old timbered houses 


have witnessed 

many a_ stirring 
Sd scene. Not many 
e Shog lach 7 


\Shocilach Hall towns in the coun- 


river side. But the remains 


try contain so much 


of the castle of Ewloe are 

interesting, and a word must 

be said about St. Winifrede’s Well, close to 
Holywell,.to which it gives a name. It is 
claimed that miracles still take place at 
this shrine, which is now transformed into 
a bath and leased by the ‘Duke of West- 
minster to the Corporation of Holywell for 
a thousand years for a small yearly pay- 
ment. Whether miracles occur or not, it 
is a fact that the walls are ornamented 
with the crutches of lame folk who have 
come to the well unable to walk and have 
left it cured and vigorous. 


Il.—-CHESTER AND ITS CATHEDRAL. 


Unlike such cathedrals as Lineoln 
Durham, which stand proudly a 
Chester is almost hiddem away. 


and 
geressive, 
The best 


that is 


really an- 
tique —- the ecrum- 


bling sandstone walls of the cathedral, the 
city walls which completely encircle ancient 
Chester, the timbered houses with their 
quaint gables and windows, and the church 
of St. John, which once upon a time was 
a cathedral church itself. 

After the withdrawal. of the Romans 
Chester appears to have dwindled in im- 
portance, but it must have regained much 
of its former state by the tenth century, 
when Edgar, the Saxon king, kept his court 
here, and received the homage of six other 
kings, who, according to William of Malmes- 
bury, the monkish chronicler, rowed him in 
a boat on the river Dee. The real beginnings 


of Chester, however, are found in the 
times of the Norman Conquest. William 
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the Conqueror gave Chester to his own 
nephew, Hugh dAvranches, surnamed 
Lupus, who thus became first of the six 
Earls of Chester who held this title until 
it began to be borne by the eldest son of 
the reigning sovereign. Charters and privi- 
leges the old city began to possess in plenty 
from very early days, and its first mayor 
was elected as far back as 1242. 

But Chester, like most other cathedral 
cities, is richer in ecclesiastical than in civil 
history. Christianity was well established 
here in early Saxon times, and it received 
a great impetus in the ninth century, when 
Werburgh, daughter of Wulpherus, king of 
Mercia, built a church and convent for ladies 
of high birth, and herself became its first 
prioress. Around this church sprang up 
first a community of secular canons, and 
later on a house of Benedictines, the latter 
founded by Hugh Lupus and his wife 
Ermyntrude. In 1541 Chester was made a 
separate see, and the church of St. Wer- 
burgh’s Abbey became a cathedral. 

Principally built during the reigns of 
Henry VI., Henry VII., and Henry VIIL., 
but illustrating all the styles, from Norman 
to late Perpendicular, the Cathedral of 
St. Werburgh was fashioned of the red 
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the district—a material 
not at all calculated to withstand the 
weather. During succeeding centuries it 
became, in fact, so weather-worn that. it 
was found necessary to re-face it, but this 
was done very.carefully, all’ the ornamen- 
tation being reproduced, the tower height- 
ened and its four turrets rebuilt, while 


sandstone of 


further alterations and restorations were 
made in the interior. As it stands at pre- 
sent, the cathedral consists of a nave, with 
side aisles, a choir and Lady chapel, and 
a chapter-house and cloister on the north 
side. In size it does not compare with the 
greater English cathedrals. Its extreme 
length is 875 feet; its extreme breadth 
200 feet. The greatest width of the nave, 
including choir and aisles, is 745 feet, and 
the greatest height 78 feet. The tower is 
120 feet in height. The actual surroundings 
of the cathedral do not show it off to ad- 
vantage, but it has a charm of its own in 
its warm colouring and in the beauty of its 
choir and chapter-house. The other parts 
of the interior are plain to severity, but 
there is much of interest in the cloisters on 
the north side, and in the baptistery the 
visitor will find some remains of the original 
Norman church of Hugh Lupus. 

With the Earl and his memory the cathe- 
dral of Chester is naturally closely associated. 
To the Abbey of St. Werburgh he came 
three days before his death, and making 
due confession cf his sins, and doubtless not 
forgetting to remind the abbot and brethren 
of his many benefactions to their commun- 
ity, he was admitted a monk of St. Bene- 
dict. His nephew, Ranulph 
de Meschines, removed his 
body from the cemetery to 
the chapter-house, and in 
1724 it was unearthed after 
resting there over six hun- 
dred years. It was wrapped 
in leather and buried in a 
stone coffin marked with a 
wolf's head, and though 
some doubt as to its genuine- 
ness has been expressed by 
various writers, there ap- 
pears to be no ground for 
the contention that it was 
other than that of the old 
Norman earl who ruled over 
Chester so long and with 
such a self-willed hand. 

There are several tombs 
and monuments in Chester 
Cathedral of more than 
ordinary interest. Behind 
the high altar stands the 
beautiful shrine of St. Werburgh, an ad- 
mirable piece of fourteenth-century work, 
which in its time has known some vicissi- 
tudes. Its lower part was for a long period 
used as the base of the episcopal throne; 
the upper part was discovered, some thirty 
years ago, embodied in the wall at the 
north-west corner of the cathedral. Duty 
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pieced together and placed in its present 
position, the shrine. of the patron saint 
suggests by its fine workmanship how de- 
votedly the faithful of the Middle Ages 
showed their respect for sanctity. i 
In the north transept is the grave of 


the famous 
Bishop Pearson, 
author of the 


** Exposition of 
the Creed,” who 
was Bishop of 
Chester from 1673 
to 1686.. He was 
originally buried 
within the sac- 
rarium, but his 
coffin, simply in- 
Serlbed es ds wibs 
Epis.,” was re- 
moved to its pre- 
sent situation in 
1872, and a new 
monument, de- 
signed by Blom- 
field, erected 
Over ity, En. 
the south aisle 
of the choir is the 
tomb of Ralph 
Higden, a monk of the abbey, who took 
the vows about 1299, died in 1863, and left 
behind him a work in seven books, which 
he entitled 


from the Creation to his own times. Of this 


work, which was translated into English by, 


John Travisa, vicar of Berkeley—a. copy of 
the translation, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, is to be seen in the Chapter 
Library—there are over one hundred: manu- 


seripts extant. 


Other objects worthy of notice in the, 


cathedral are the large piece of tapestry, 
representing Raphael's cartoon of EKlymas 


the Sorcerer, which was presented. in. 1688 ; 
the very ancient and remarkable font—, 


given to the church in~ 1885 by Lord 
Egerton—which came from a church in the 
Romagna, and appears to have been the 
head of a village well in early Roman times, 
and to have been carved with Christian 
symbols in the sixth century ; the sixteenth- 
century Spanish gates of the north and south 
choirs, given by the late Duke of West- 
minster; and a curious narwhal tusk, seven 
and a half feet in length, carved with 
subjects taken from the life of our Lord, 
which appears to have. originally belonged 
to a Franciscan church. 

There is, perhaps, 
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no other city in 


“Polychronicon,” wherein he 
gave an account of the world’s. history. 
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England which contains such curious old 
houses as those which one meets with in 
the streets of Chester. Thomas Pennant 
the traveller and natu ralist, of whom the 
great Samuel Johnson was pleased to observe 
that he was “the best traveller I ever read; 
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he observes more things than any one. else,” 
said of these streets that. they were with- 
out a parallel. “‘They run,” he .remarks, 
‘direct from east to west and north to south, 
and were excavated out.of the .earth and 
sunk many feet ‘beneath the surface. The 
carriages are driven far below the level of 
the kitchens, on a line with ranges of shops, 
over -which passengers walk .in_ galleries, 
which the inhabitants call the Rows,. secure. 
from wet and heat. In the Rows are ranges. 
of shops. and steps to descend into the 
street.” is 

This. description, written a, hundred 
and twenty years ago, holds good in. the 
main to-day. Once within the city walls, 
entered at Eastgate, one is soon confronted 
by quaint old houses,, half-timbered, and 
with. ornamental. gables, which look, as if 
they had suddenly cropped out from the six- 
teenth century. Watergate Street. is full of 
them. Here stands one of the most famous, 
in the shape of God’s Providence House, 
dated 1652, and having the inscription, ‘‘ God's 
Providence is Mine Inheritance,” in reference 
to the fact that when the population of 
Chester was almost destroyed by a severe 
visitation of the plague, this house was the 
only one into which the dreaded scourge 
made no entrance, <A little way. off, is 
Bishop Lloyd’s House, with its curious panels 
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of carved work of subjects taken from 
Holy Seripture; and at the first house in 
Crypt Court, close by, there is a vaulted 
chamber which is somewhat of a curiosity. 
Parnell, the ‘poet, and Matthew Henry, the 
commentator, lie buried in Holy Trinity 
Chureh ; at the Yacht Inn Dean Swift used 
to stay on his journeys between Dublin 
and London; Stanley Palace, one of the 
oldest and most picturesque houses in the 
city, was a residence of the Karls of Derby. 
and has once more come into their hands. 
While the cathedral of Chester owes 
nothing to its natural ‘position, its castle 
owes a good deal to the acumen which the 
Normans always showed themselves possessed 
of when they wanted to erect a stronghold. 
It stands well above the Dee and makes a 
brave show from the river bank, menacing, 
as it was no doubt intended to do, the Welsh 
marches which stretch away beyond the 
winding stream. There is little that is now 
left of Hugh Lupus’s work, but much earlier 
work exists in the shape of Ceesar’s Tower, a 
square, massive erection which appears to 
have been built in the days of Agricola. 
Nowadays, the area of the ancient castle 


buildings is occupied by magazines and 
batteries, law courts, jail, barracks, and 
a shire hall. From certain coigns of 


vantage there are excellent views of the 
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surrounding country to be had, just as there 
are from various points of the city walls 
which encircle Chester in an irregular 
parallelogram ‘with the castle ,as culmin- 
ating point. From the Phoenix Tower, 
usually ascended by every visitor, Charles I. 
saw his army defeated on Rowton Heath 
on September 26th, 1647; from Morgan's 
Mount there is a fine prospect of the 
Dee, of the woods of Hawarden, and of 
the Clwydian Hills. From the Watergate, 
overlooking the river, there is a close view 
of the Roodee, a wide-spreading level ex- 
panse of 84 acres, on which the Chester race 
meeting is held every spring, and whereon 
the Roman legions used to exercise. At 
this point one sees Chester at its best: the 
river winds away past the green sward to- 
wards the woods of Eccleston and Eaton, 
the castle rises proudly on its knoll, and on 
a fine summer evening, when the Roodee is 
promenade and playground of all the city, 
the scene is one of uncommon brightness 
and animation. 

There are several churches in Chester 
which merit some notice, but none of them 
is of so much interest as that of St. John 
the Baptist, which stands in a good situation 
on the river bank and outside the city walls. 
Until the Reformation, indeed, it was one 
of the three cathedrals of the old diocese 
of Lichfield, the chief seat of which was 
at Coventry. Originally founded by Ethel- 
red, King of Mercia, in 689, it became a 
very important ecclesiastical centre, having 
around it houses for dean, canons, and 
clergy, and a bishop’s palace. Of these 
and of the ancient church very little re- 
mains, but that little is certainly the most 
interesting object of antiquity in Chester. 
The ruin comprises all that is left of the 
chapter - house and chancel’ of the old 
cathedral and of the side chapels. and was 
excavated by the late Duke of Westminster. 
It affords an excellent example of early 
Norman work of the period 1070-1100, and 
of the Transitional work which began to 
make itself evident in the twelfth century. 


Ill.—THE DEE ABOVE CHESTER. 


There is an old legend of the Dee which 
shows that it was regarded as the natural 
boundary line between England and Wales 
from the earliest periods. It is to the effect 
that whenever the Welsh meditated an 
invasion of English territory, or the English 
of the Welsh, the Dee showed which would 
be the aggressor by advancing its waters 
against the country to be attacked. How- 
ever much truth there may be in this 
legend—which probably had its origin in 
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the fact that the waters of the estuary 
sometimes made -encroachments on one 
side and sometimes on the other—it 
is certain that the Dee for several miles 
of its course forms a distinct line of de- 
mareation between England and Wales, 
and then becomes Welsh altogether. The 
Dee, indeed, ’is really much more Welsh 
than English, and flows through more of 
Wales than of England in its progress from 
Lake Bala to the sea. England only possesses 
it in absolute fashion for the few miles 
which it traverses between Saltney and 
Chester, and Chester and Aldford; its 
other stretches are either shared with Wales 
or monopolised by the Principality. 

A prominent feature of the Dee as it 
passes through Chester is its adaptability 
to boating. Below Grosvenor Park are 
numerous boat-houses, and the number of 
boat proprietors is legion. In spring and 
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come to the city from near and far for no 
other reason than to go on the river. 

Just as Hawarden is the great attrac- 
tion of the west side of Chester, so EATON 
HALL is the principal show-place to the 
south of the city. It is one of the biggest 
country houses in the world, and is more 
of a palace than a mansion. It stands in 
a vast park which is skirted by the river, 
and it is.as pleasantly situated as any 
house can be in a rather flat country. But 
of its magnificence as a dwelling what pen 
can write? The old hall was. taken in hand 
by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse in 1867; the 
new one is the result of his labours. The 
best way to get a really good notion of 
the grandeur of the place is to approach 
the hall by the Belgrave Drive, a very fine 
avenue two miles in length. One enters by 
the Golden Gate—which stood in nearly the 
same position in front of the old hall—and 
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summer the river is covered with tiny 
craft, and there are: larger ones in the 
shape of steam launches which convey 
passengers up the river and past the delight- 
ful stretches of scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Eaton Hall. It is little wonder 
that these advantages are fully appreciated, 
for the Dee is one of the best and pleasant- 
est boating rivers in the country, and is 
so well known in that respect that people 


finds oneself contemplating a vast quad- 
rangle, with a mighty clock-tower and a 
chapel occupying one side of it, and on the 
other side a pile of buildings of such: ex- 
tent and magnificence that one cannot but 
wonder how the folk who live within ever 
find their way from one part of the house 
to another. 

The first object which strikes one, once 
within the quadrangle of Eaton Hall, is 
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an enormous equestrian statue of Hugh 
Lupus, first Earl of Chester, and ancestor 
of the Dukes of Westminster. The En- 
trance Hallis interesting because it is ancient 
—it was part of the old house, and was 
designed by-Sir John Vanbrugh and_ built 
by Sir Thomas Grosvenor in 1690. The 
doorway—six yards high and nearly four 
yards in width—is of alabaster, and is 
surmounted by a panel which displays in 
mosaic the family device of the rose and 
wheatsheaf. The interior of the hall is 
a dream of decoration—the ceiling is of 
oak parquetry; the walls are panelled in 
Derbyshire alabaster and Genoese marble ; 
the pavement is considered the finest in 
England, ‘and the chimney-pieces were 
carved by eminent sculptors with historical 
and emblematic designs. Here are two 
statues by famous sculptors—Thornycroft’s 
““ Artemis” and Gibson’s: ‘‘ Wounded Ama- 
zon.” But it is impossible to chronicle 
the works of art in Eaton Hall. In the 
Grand Corridor—which, by-the-bye, is 325 
feet in 
interesting things, two enormous pictures 
by Rubens, “The Fathers of the Church” 
and ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi” very 
prominent among them. There is also a 
series of windows illustrating the poems of 
Tennyson and facing the entrance to the 


length—there are all manner of. 
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state dining-room. But the most interesting 
thing in the Grand Corridor is a portrait 
of an Italian lady (painted by Bronzino in 
the sixteenth century) which* bears an 
attested certificate to the fact that she was 
the mother of-no less than fifty-two children, 
who were all born in triplets. It is said that 
there is no doubt of the truth of this legend, 
but the arithmetic is obviously wrong. 

The river, with its curious twistings and 
windings, comes as a welcome change after 
the eye-wearying grandeurs of Eaton Hall. 
It twists and turns in eccentrie and surprising 
fashion—-something like the spirals on the 
St. Gothard Railway near Goschenen—some- 
times almost doubling on itself, between 
Aldford and Farndon, but after passing 
the latter place its course becomes quite 
puzzling, for it forms itself into a series 
of loops at every few yards. From this 
point there are good views of the Peckfor- 
ton Hills, rising on the eastward, and 
between Aldford and Farndon there are 
several things to admire—Farndon Bridge, 
ancient and many-arched, and Holt Castle, 
now a ruin, with many a vista of pastoral, 
green country and broad stretches of corn- 
land. Onwards to Shochlach the same 
features obtain—but at Shochlach the Dee 
becomes. definitely and abruptly Welsh, 
and belongs no more to Cheshire. 
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FROM THE LAKE. 
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THE TROSSACHS AND LOCH LOMOND. 


Strathearn—The Trossachs—Sir Walter Scott at Cambusmore—His First Acquaintance with Loch Katrine— 
Bridge of Allan—Dunblane—Doune Castle—Callander—Buchanan Chapel—Leny—Kilmahog and the Bell 
of Inchmahome Priory—Loch Vennacher—Loch Achray—The Trossachs Glen—Loch Katrine—Ellen’s Isle 
—Aberfoyle—Loch Lomond—Its Islands—Norse Invaders—A Second Invasion—Invaders of To-day. 


HO that has once stood, ‘“ with 
the sky above the head and the 
grass beneath the feet,” and cast 

his eyes over the sparkling waters and 
up to the stately hills that mark every 
mile of the delightful country known 
as the Trossachs, ever fails to repeat the 
experience ? From the charm of it all there 
is no escape: the very atmosphere is full of 
poetry and romance. Here is a path rendered 
historic by some bloody feud, there a view 
immortalised in verse; under the shadow 
of this mountain peak the clans have 
mustered in battle array, and in hatred of 
each other have fought till rivers of blood 
dyed in deepest purple the green hillside ; 
to these spots have come. poets, romancists, 
and painters, and in song, in story, and on 
canvas. have given to the great world 
beyond some impression of past scenes and 
present. attractions, while, following in 
their train, flock enthusiastic bands of 
pilgrims from every quarter of the com- 
pass. In spring, summer, autumn they 
come; and if one were asked which of 
these seasons offers the most tempting in- 
ducements, the question would be hard to 
answer. For each season has fascinations 
peculiar to itself. The opening life of 


spring, the bursting hedges and the awaken- 
ing trees, the fresh perfume of hill and 
dale, the invigorating breezes, are all caleu- 
lated to stir the soul to rapture. Then 
in summer, when the air is laden with the 
sweetness of the wayside flowers and the 
blueness of the sky stands out from the 
green beauty of the fields and the _ hills, 
and in autumn, when the ripening earth 
invites the sickle of the reaper and the 
fruit trees bend to the~ plucking hand, 
there are pleasures just as keen and fea- 
tures equally satisfying. 

There is another portion of picturesque 
Perthshire, however, that calls for brief 
notice before the Trossachs are described : 
that is STRATHEARN, the basin of the River 
Earn and its tributaries, frequently spoken 
of as one of the richest and most exquisitely 
beautiful tracts of country in all Scotland. 
Extending almost due east and west from 
the head of Loch Karn to the mouth of the 
river Earn below Perth, the valley of 
Strathearn is about forty miles long, and 


varies in breadth from three to fifteen 
miles. During the existence of hereditary 
jurisdictions the district constituted a 


Stewartry. Anciently it gave the title of 
earl to a branch of the royal family of 
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Stewart, and it furnished the title of duke 
in the Scottish peerage for the father of 
the late Queen Victoria. 

For detailed description of the beauties 
of Strathearn we cannot find space; but in 
the lower division Abernethy, Dupplin Castle, 
and Auchterarder attract. attention, while 
in the upper division Ochtertyre House, 
Lawers, and Dunira present prospects almost 
unrivalled. Crieff is the capital of Upper 
Strathearn, and is a favourite resort of 
tourists. Numerous are its historic associa- 
tions; and it was burnt by the rebels in 
1716. A route of exquisite beauty is that 
from Crieff to Lochearnhead, twenty miles 
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distant. The Crieff and Comrie Railway was 
opened in 1893, and. the facilities which it 
affords are much taken advantage of. 
Situated as is the Trossachs district upon 
the south-western frontier of Perthshire, and 
the adjoining part of Stirlingshire which 
stretches along the shores of Loch Lomond, 
it lends itself to easy and: speedy. approach 
from both Edinburgh and Glasgow. The 
opportunities which both cities afford for 
taking all the various tours having the 
Trossachs.as their objective are. of the most 
complete character. Sir Walter Scott it was 
who threw a magic spell over these scenes, 
and. as. even magic. spells have their 
commercial value in these materialistic days, 
the directors of our railway lines reap a 
rich harvest as a result of Scott’s. genius 
and. their . own «enterprise. © Until ..the 
publication of “‘The Lady of the Lake” 
this region enjoyed a seclusion which. it 
will never again possess. After the appear- 
ance of this poem, we are told in Lockhart’s 
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“Life of Scott,” ‘crowds set off to view the 
scenery of Loch Katrine, till then compar- 
atively unknown, and as the book came 
out just before the season for“excursions, 
every house and inn in the neighbourhood 
was crammed with a constant succession of 
visitors.” That is the case still; that it 
will ever cease to be so is not at all 
probable. : 

The whole district, as we have already 
said, is steeped in romance. It was 
from a full knowledge of the natural 
features and the legendary and _ historical 
associations of this quarter that the 
Wizard of the North penned his inimit- 
able descriptions. As 
a boy he spent much 
time at  Cambus- 
more, a seat of the 
Buchanans, between 
Callander and 
Doune. He visited 
the shores of Loch 
Katrine in the year 
1790 on a mission 
which to him could 
hardly have been 
pleasant—to serve a 
writ of ejectment on 
one of Rob Roy’s 
descendants. He de- 
scribes the incident 
in the following 
words: ‘*‘An escort 
of a sergeant and 
six men was obtained 
from a Highland 
regiment lying at 
Stirling, and the author, then a writer's 
apprentice (equivalent to the honourable 
situation of an attorney’s clerk), was in- 
vested with the superintendence of the 
expedition, with directions to see that 
the messenger discharged his duty fully, 
and that the gallant sergeant did not 
exceed his part by committing violence or 
plunder. And thus it happened, oddly 
enough, that the author first entered the 
romantic scenery of Loch Katrine, of which 
he may perhaps say he has somewhat ex- 
tended the reputation, riding in all the 
dignity of danger with a front and rear 
guard, and loaded arms. The sergeant was 
absolutely a Highland Sergeant Kite, full of 
stories of Rob. Roy and of himself, and a 
very good companion.” 

Let us deal more in detail with this lovely 
stretch of country, rich in lochs and valleys 
and hills, in castles and in battle-grounds. 
There are numerous small ‘towns in: the 
vicinity which have many characteristics of 
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THE GATHERING STONE, SHERIFFMUIR. 


note. BRIDGE OF ALLAN, finely situated on 
the sheltering slopes of the Ochil Hills, has 
a mild and equable winter climate, while in 
its magnificent cathedral DUNBLANE boasts 
one of the few specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture which escaped to any great extent 
the destruction of the Reformation period. 
Close to the town is the battle-field of 
Sheriffmuir, the Culloden of 1715, com- 
memorated by a railed stone known as 
*““The Gathering Stone.” 

Doune aiso is finely situated, at a 
point where the River Teith is spanned 
by a handsome bridge, and half a mile 
below, on a peninsula formed by the 
junction of the Ardoch burn with the Teith, 
stands DouNE CASTLE, the old seat of the 
“bonny Earl of Moray.” With its two 
massive square towers, 
its machicolations, tur- 
rets, and high embattled 
walls, the castle is an 
imposing and majestic 
pile, and is worth in- 
specting, not only on 
account of its quaint 
features, but also because 
of its associations with 


many of the leading 
figures in Scottish his- 
tory: LANRICK CASTLE is 


situated on the north 
bank of the Teith, on the 
opposite side, and CAM- 
BUSMORE, already  re- 
ferred to because of its 
connection with Sir 
Walter Scott, is three 
miles further on. Some 
of these scenes are de- 
seribed in ‘‘The Lady of 
the Lake”: 
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“ Along thy banks, Swift Teith, they ride 
And in the race they mock thy tide: i: 
Torry and Lendrick now are past, : 

And Deanstoun lies behind them cast: 
They rise, the banner’d towers of Doune 
They sink in distant’ woodland soon 5- / 
Blair Drummond sees the hoofg Strike fire ; 
They sweep like breeze through Ochtertyre ; 
They mark, just glance, and disappear 
The lofty brow of ancient Keir; 

They bathe their coursers’ sweltering: sides 
Dark Forth! amid thy sluggish tides,” f 


CALLANDER, the meeting place of 
Highlands and Lowlands, is known 
to tourists as the gate of the Tros- 
sachs, for here they leave the rail- 
way and take coach for Loch 
Katrine. Just before reaching this 
thriving little town there may be 
seen near the river a grassy embank- 
ment covered with trees. The Roman Camp 
is the name by which it is known,.though 
its claim to this title is doubted, as it is 
possibly a natural formation without any 
connection whatever with those early visitors 
who left behind them so many landmarks 
in these islands. Callander itself has an 
ideal situation, standing as it does on both 
banks of the Teith, which pursues a 
winding course through the valley before 
entering on its rapid descent towards the 
Forth. Here the mixture of mountain and 
valley prepares one for the grander sights 
further on. Yet Callander has many 
attractions of its own. The Falls of 
Bracklinn, consisting of a series of shelving 
rapids and dark linns, formed by the River 
Keltie, is a favourite spot, about two miles 
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to the north-east. From a rustic bridge, 
thrown over the chasm at a height of 
fifty. feet above the white foaming pool 
into which with a thundering. roar the 
brook precipitates itself,.a magnificent view 
is obtained. 

Starting by coach from Callander, then, 
the -west. end. of the town is. passed 
through, and the traveller’ is under way 
for the beautiful: Trossachs. Points of 
interest present themselves at every turn. 
The railway bridge is ‘scarcely passed 
before the meeting of: the streams that 
form ‘the beautiful River Teith lies 
before the: eye in all its charm. The 
narrow peninsula between the two streams 
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Passing on, one sees on the right, about 
fifty yards from the public road, a thickly 
wooded circular knoll, called Caisteal Briste 
—meaning the broken or ruined castle, being 
the site of the old castle of Leny—and half 
a mile westwards may be observed the 
present mansion house of LENY, the seat of 
the chief of the clan Buchanan. The 
Buchanan family has held this property for 
more than a thousand years, a gift of it 
having been granted by King Culen to 
Gillespie More de Lani in the year 965. 
At the hamlet of Kilmahog the road 
turns sharply to the left and crosses the 
Leny by Kilmahog Bridge. This route 
excludes from view the picturesque sights 
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just above 
their junction 
has another 
feature of note 
—an old weather-worn, walled enclosure, 
called the BUCHANAN CHAPEL, or Little 
Leny, where for centuries the clan 
Buchanan has had its burying place. 
According to tradition, as often as the 
burial of a clansman takes place here, 
the two streams which surround the burial 
place swell into a flood. After the battle of 
Beauge in 1419, so runs the story, the chief 
of the Buchanans somehow prevented the 
rite of Christian burial from being ad- 
ministered to one of his foemen, whose 
ghost appeared to him and told him that 
until his body was properly buried neither 
he nor any of his clan would ever them- 
selves be buried without being stayed 
by a tempest. Ridiculous as may seem 
this boast of ghostly power, it is significant 
that the old residenters in Callander even 
yet pin their faith to the prophecy, declaring 
that they have seldom seen it fail. 


MAP OF. THE TROSSACHS DISTRICT 
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famous Pass of Leny, 
through which the 
river of that name 
comes down into the Teith on the north side, 
with the charming Falls of Leny close at 
hand, would have led along the five miles of 
Loch Lubnaig’s mountain-shadowed bosom, 
and on to Strathyre, which is the route 
along which the ‘Fiery Cross ” was sent. 


‘*Benledi saw the Cross of Fire; 
It glanced like lightning up Strathyre.” 


That, however, is a slight digression from 


the route which is being here followed. In 
the old burial ground of Ki~mManoaG, to 


which there was recently built an archway 
in the Norman style with a pierced belfry, 
hangs an ancient bell which boasts a most 
interesting history. Its age is about three 
hundred years. Originally it was the bell of 
Inchmahome Priory, and while there excited 
the envious eyes of the notorious “ Donald 
the Hammerman.” To wish:for a thing in 
those days was next door to possessing it. 
Donald resolved that he would adopt the 
common policy of helping himself, and on 
his return from a cattle-lifting expedition in 
the south he and his followers added the 
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bell to their other thefts. The annexation 
becoming known, the Grahams of Monteith 
hastened to its rescue, and, pursuing the 
marauders, gave them battle on Cockhill, 
about three miles to the south. Several of 
his men met their death in the struggle, but 
Donald, with his precious bell, escaped, though 
he got no further with it than Balquhidder. 
There it lay for a hundred years, and was 
afterwards erected at Kilmahog, for the 
purpose of being tolled at funerals. 

If the reader is curious regarding Don- 
ald’s object in appropriating the bell, the 
answer is that even cattle thieves had a 
religious side to their nature. He wished 
to present some sort of thank-offering for 
the success of his marauding expedition, 
and so he helped himself to the bell with 
the generous intention of handing it over 
to his own parish church at Appin, 

Pursuing the route, we make a. closer ac- 
quaintance with the topography of the open- 
ing incident of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake.” 
The old Roman earthworks referred to in 


the poem may be seen near the farmhouse 
of Bochastle— 


‘‘ Where Rome, the Empress of the world, 
Of yore her eagle wings unfurled.” 


As we wind along the side of Ben Ledi—a 
Gaelic name, signifying ‘“‘Mount of God”— 
2,875 feet in height, a huge boulder, known 
as ‘Samson’s Putting-stone,” weighing 
about 25 ewt., is pointed out on the 
top of a spur of the mountain. Soon 
thereafter Loch Vennacher comes into 
view, with the Teith flowing fresh from 
its basin. Every inch of the ground now 
being traversed has its classic association. 
Here, at a point just below where the 


river leaves the loch, was Coilantogle Ford, 


the limit of the safe conduct pledged to 
Fitz-James by Roderick Dhu, and the scene 
of their combat. The ford is no longer 
in existence, but the spot where it once 
stood is marked by the sluices connected 
with the Glasgow Waterworks. 

LocH VENNACHER, which is about five 
miles in length, varies in breadth from 
half a mile to a mile and a quarter, and 
on both’ sides of it roads have been formed. 
The coach follows that on the north, and 
as the journey progresses ‘*‘The Wood of 
Lamentation,” Lanrick Head, the muster- 
place of the Clan-Alpine, and Ben Venue 
are seen in turn. The _ rock, standing 
against which Fitz-James, when Roderick 
Dhu revealed his identity, placed himself 
with the fearless invitation to one and all, 
may be observed at the summit of a high 
wooded knoll on the left. 

Locu ACHRAY (‘‘The Lake of the Level 
Field”) is presently reached, and if the 
sun happens to be playing upon its waters, 
and on the woods and rocks, an entranc- 
ing picture greets the enraptured onlooker. 
It is not a great loch, for it measures 
only a mile in length, but it possesses, in 
miniature, the beauty of all the Scottish 
lochs, and it commands effective views of 
the peaked top of Ben A’an. Seott thus 
describes the calm serenity of the never-to- 
be-forgotten fairy picture : 

*“The rocks, the bosket: thickets, sleep 
So stilly on thy bosom deep; 
The lark’s blithe carol from the cloud 
Seems for the scene too gaily loud.” 


The drive proceeds, and the Trossachs 

Hotel, a large castellated edifice, soon 

comes into view. Within easy walking 

distance of it are many romantic features 
well worth visiting. 

Leaving the hotel 
reaches the place— 

“Where the rude Trossachs’ dread defile 
Opens on Katrine’s lake and isle.” 


behind, one soon 


THE TROSSACHS GLEN AND LOCH KATRINE. 


The glen—about a mile long —leading to 
Loch Katrine is styled the Trossachs, 
though the name is often applied to the 
whole region. Words fail to convey any 
adequate impression of the scenery 
through which the traveller now passes. 
At every tyrn the eye is fascinated. 
There are soaring heights, lofty preci- 
pices and dark ravines, with masses of 
trees dispersed in picturesque confusion, 
the central space “a. tumultuous con- 
fusion of rocky eminences, all of the most 
fantastic and extraordinary forms, every- 
where shagged with trees and shrubs, and 
presenting an aspect of roughness and 
wildness, of tangled and inextricable boski- 
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ness, totally unexampled, it is supposed, in 
the world.” In the presence of such a scene 
one feels one’s utter powerlessness to describe 
it, and fortunately Scott has depicted it 
once for all in the passage beginning— 


“The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way; 
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Each purple peak, each flinty Spire, 
Was bathed in: floods’ of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, : 
Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 

Its thunder-splintered pinnacle, 

Round many an isolated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 

Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain.” 


Emerging from this path, the traveller 
is speedily at Locu KATRINE, where he 
joins the waiting steamer at a rustic pier. 
The loch is almost ten miles in length and 
about two miles wide at its broadest point, 


LOCH KATRINE. 


and, apart from its wonderful beauty and 
associations, it is remarkable as the reser- 
voir for the city of Glasgow, 384 miles 
away. The late Queen Victoria opened the 


first aqueduct and works, which cost 
about £1,500,000, in 1859. The growing 


requirements of the city necessitated the 
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construction of further works, and a 
second aqueduct was built, at a cost of 
£1,000,000. 

Apart altogether from this, its practical 
aspect, Loch Katrine makes many claims 
to one’s attention. The name, which the 
natives pronounce Ketturn or Ketturin, is 


bhotos Weison, Averweci. 
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derived from the Catterins, or wild 
robbers, who found the shelter of these 
wooded shores convenient for their nefarious 
occupation. The moralists who lay the 
blame of much of the present-day crime 
on the surroundings in which the poorer 
classes are compelled to live would require 
to find: some other’ explanation of the 
“commandeering ” propensities of those early 
bands of) highwaymen. 

Lying 364 feet above sea-level, the 
loch has ‘a maximum depth estimated 
at 78 fathoms. Lofty mountains, on which 
the eye loves to linger as the steamer 
glides over the placid waters, surround 
it throughout its entire length, and 
their countless rills and -burns, plunging 
down ‘‘white as the snowy charger’s tail,” 
pour themselves into the vast cup of which 
the great city on the Clyde takes such 
mighty draughts. 

Leaving the ‘narrow inlet. still and 
deep,” the steamer passes into the broadening 
waters, and then all the entrancing beauty 
of the lovely lake bursts upon the eye. 
ELiLen’s ISLE, the shaggy islet rock on 
Which Fitz-James saw the heroic Ellen 
Douglas, is one of the gems of this minia- 
ture sea which must not be missed. Soon 
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it comes into view, the surface of the loch, 
if there is no breath of wind to ruffle it, 
showing a perfect reflection of° the lovely 
spectacle. It figures both in romance and 
in history. Its sheltering nooks gave a 
welcome refuge to Highland women and 
children when Cromwell’s soldiers invaded 

the district. One 
— of the soldiers, 
bolder than his 
companions, 
swam from the 
mainland to the 
isle, in order to 
possess himself 
of the boat be- 
longing to the 
refugees. Reach- 
ing the object of 
his desire, he 
was about to 
unloosen its fast- 
enings when sud- 
denly from the 
cover of a bush 
a knife, clasped 
firmly in a 
woman's hand, 
shot out, and 
the soldier, re- 
ceiving the blow 
directed at him, 
found death where he looked for triumph. 
His fate discouraged any further attempts 
of a similar character. The name of the 
woman who so_ boldly vindicated the 
courage of her sex was Helen Stuart, 
and it was this incident which gave to 
Seott the idea of the twentieth stanza 
of his sixth canto: 


“ 


A naked dirk gleam’d in her hand: 
It darken’d—but amid the moan 

Of waves I heard a dying groan ; 
Another flash! the spearman floats 

A weltering corpse beside the boats, 
And the stern matron o’er him stood, 
Her hand and dagger streaming blood. 


The graveyard of Clan- Gregor stands 
near the head of the loch on the northern 
shore, and in the neighbourhood is Glengyle 
House, the seat of the ancient chiefs of 
Glengyle. A lintel in the porch declares 
that it was built in 1728, its predecessor 
having been burned in 1716 by the Duke of 
Montrose in a raid upon the Laird of Glengyle 
and his kinsman Rob Roy. At the west 
end of the loch is Stronachlacher, and 
there we join a coach which conveys 
us to Inversnaid, on the shores of. Loch 
Lomond, five miles away. A small wooded 
island, known as Rob Roy’s Prison, is 
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passed on the left as the steamer turns 
in to Stronachlacher Pier. During a feud, 
in 1708, with the Duke of Montrose, the 
notorious outlaw seized the Duke’s factor, 
Graham of Killearn, and, relieving him of 
the rents which he had just collected, 
conveyed him to this island, and left him 
there for sevetal days. 

Before following the route which takes 
the traveller through these romantic dis- 
tricts to the Queen of Scottish lakes, a 


word may be devoted to ABERFOYLE, which 
teems with many associations, and forms 
neigh- 


an attractive complement to the 
bouring Trossachs. 
real and imaginary, 


Rob Roy’s_ exploits, 
have 


carried the 
name and fame of this region all over the 
world. It was in close proximity to ‘‘The 
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had in the adjacent lochs, Ard and Chon. 
In 1803 Wordsworth, accompanied by his 
sister and by Coleridge, visited the Aberfoyle 
district, and was much impressed with its 
beauty. 

The largest of British lakes, Loca 
Lomonb, is nearly twenty-three miles in 
length, from Ardlui at its northern ex- 
tremity to Balloch at the southern end; 
at some points it is no more than a mile 
in breadth, at others it broadens out to 
six times that extent, while the depth varies 
from two fathoms off Rowardennan to 105 
fathoms between Tarbet and Inversnaid. 
Its rich beauties, to which its thirty wooded 
islets make no slight contribution, com- 
bined with its many romantic and _ historic 
associations, attract year by year to its 
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Clachan,” the name by which Aberfoyle 


is still known, that the paternal acres of 


the famous Rob stood, and here one is 
fairly in “the Macgregor country.” Aber- 
foyle, no longer the primitive Clachan of 
Scott’s day, but a handsome modern village, 
is finely situated at the base of Craigmore, 
an abrupt hill 1,271 feet in height. The 
old inn, the scene of many exciting ad- 
ventures, has been superseded by a, com- 
modious hotel, known as ‘‘ The Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie”—an appropriate title when the ex- 
periences, unfortunate and otherwise, of 
the canny Glasgow Saltmarket magistrate 
are called to mind. Good fishing may be 
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banks and its waters thousands of  ad- 
miring travellers. A sail on the little 
steamer which plies on the loch is indeed 
a happy experience. What is generally 
considered to be the finest view on the 
loch is to be had at Tarbet, the gigantic 
form of Ben Lomond, 3,192 feet high, 
and its grand pyramidal summit of bare 
rock, standing out in full view on the 
opposite shore. 
Starting from Inversnaid, the wayfarer, 
if he wishes to make a thorough explora- 
tion of this delightful lake, had _ better 
go north to Ardlui, at the head of the 


loch, and then, returning, call at Inver- 
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snaid before going on 
to Tarbet. In _ its 
upper parts Loch Lo- 
mond does not reveal 
its true magnificence. 
But even here one is 
impressed with 
its grandeur. 
High hills on 
either side cast 
their mighty 
shadows on the 
narrow waters, 
which seem as 
if imprisoned 
between those 
towering walls. 
Islets, too, are 
here, as indeed 
they are all 
over the lake, 
two of them still showing the remains of 
structures which at one time were strong- 
holds of the clan Macfarlane. Steaming 
southward, and crossing from the eastern to 
the western side of the loch, Tarbet is 
reached from Inversnaid, and at Rowarden- 
nan, the next stopping place, those who wish 
to climb Ben Lomond may land. The view 
from the summit more than compensates 
for the exertions of the ascent. Below, the 
quiet loch, with its ‘‘emerald isles” calmly 
sleeping on its blue bosom, makes the 
fairest of pictures, while the Grampian 
mountains, the Argyllshire hills, and the 
Lowlands all come within the scope of the 
eye. 

The village of Luss lies in the shelter of 
wooded hills on the western side of the 
loch, in full view of Heather Island; and 
crossing thence to Balmaha the boat threads 
a group of islands, including Inch Lonaig, 
where stand the yews planted by Bruce for his 
bowmen ; Inch Tavannach, or Monk’s Island: 
Inch Connachan, or Colquhoun’s Island; and 
Inch Cailliach, where in the little clan 
graveyard lie the fragments of a convent 
founded in the seventh century by the 
mother of St. Fillan. Between Balmaha 
—where is the pass that guarded the 
entrance to the Highlands—and Balloch 
other islands are passed, among these being 
Inch Murrin, the largest island in the loch. 
It is one mile in length, and is preserved 
as a deer forest. On a headland on the 
eastern side of the lake, opposite Inch 
Murrin, is Ross Priory, where Sir Walter 
Scott often 'visited his friend Hector Mac- 
donald, and in one of the rooms of which 
he wrote a portion of ‘‘Rob Roy.” Balloch, 
at the foot of the loch, also has its points 
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of note. It was at old Balloch Castle that 
the Duchess Isabel heard of the execution 
of her father, husband, and two sons by 
James I. on the heading stone at Stirling, 
and in the Lady’s Bower, on the island 
opposite, that she ended her days. 

Loch Lomond to-day is known and famed 
principally for its beauty, though altogether 
apart Irom its charms it has a claim to 
attention. It is not known as it should be— 
historians for the most part avoid refer- 
ence to the fact—that the Queen of British 
Lakes was, in 1263, visited by a fleet of 
hostile Norwegian war vessels, which 
brought with them devastation. In order 
to make up for the deficiencies of our 
historians we must turn to the Icelandic 
Saga of Hacon, and there learn how for 
the ravagement of the Lennox, the Norse- 
men, previously to the battle of Largs, 
carried their warships over the mainland 
from Arrochar to Tarbet, a distance of 
a mile and a half. A part of the text 
may be quoted, especially as it is compara- 
tively unknown. 

“Time, September, 1263. Then there was 
an end of all truces. King Haco parted 
his host, and sent sixty ships away from 
him up the firth which is called Ship-loch 
(Loch Long). At their head was King Magnus 
of Man, King Dougal and his brother Alan, 
and Margad and Angus. They were over the 
South Islanders. But at the head of the 
Northmen were Vigliek, priest’s son, and 
Ivarholm. And when they got up into the 
firth they took their boats and drew 
them up there over the land to a great 
lake which is called Loch Lomond. Round 
the lake lay an Earl’s realm, which is called 
Lennox. There were also very many islands 
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on the lake, and well. tilled. Those islands 
the Northmen wasted with fire and sword. 
They burned, too, the whole district round 
the lake, and wrought there the greatest 
mischief. As Sturla sings— 


s* «Those soldiers so flighty-shy, 
Of dart-storms’ bold wielder [King], 
Drew boats over dry land 
For many a length; 
Those warriors undaunted 
They wasted with war-gales [battles] 
The islands thick-peopled 
On Lomond’s broad loch,’ ” 


That, however, was not the only invasion 
which Loch Lomond suffered, though the 
facts of this. second warlike expedition 
are as little known as those of the first. 
This enterprise, which occurred early in 
the eighteenth century, had as its object 
the intimidation of Rob Roy and his fol- 
lowers, who were supposed to be espousing 
the Jacobite cause. The raiders, if such a 
term may be applied to them, comprised the 
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Lennox and Renfrewshire Militia, the latter 
including a number of Paisley weavers— 
not a very warlike ciass of men, surely. 
Sailing up Loch Leven to the greater loch, 
the expedition marched along the banks of 
the lake, but returned without striking a 
blow, as no trace of the outlaw or his fol- 
lowers could be found. The only satisfaction 
which this mixed company obtained was 
the burning of some small houses and boats 
which were supposed to belong to the Mac- 
gregors. 

Loch Lomond is more fortunate to-day. 
It is suffering from invasion, it is true, but 
no longer from the savage Norseman or 
the militant weaver. Over the road along 
which the sturdy Norwegians wearily 
dragged their warships, now speed the 
bicycle and the motor car, and on the waters 
of the loch where sailed the dreaded crews, 
appear to-day no more harmful craft than 
pleasure boats. The foreigner, too, is 
among the invaders—peaceful and admir- 
ing, like the rest. So the times change. 
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I.—GALWAY. 

CERTAIN sadness overlies the wild 
beauties of the western part of Ire- 

A land. Lord Beaconsfield has spoken 
somewhere of the ‘“‘ melancholy people dwel- 
ling by a melancholy ocean”; a picturesque 
expression not void of truth. To what is 
this character owing? Various causes 
might, no doubt, be assigned for it. The 
climate of a.great part of the West is 
mild but enervating, tending to diminish 
the physical energies and to depress the 
spirits. Life is hard for the tiller of the 
soil; there are thousands of small farmers 
whose holdings—even of six or eight acres— 
never yield an economic rent, and who 
are obliged in consequence to spend half 
the year as field labourers in England 
or Scotland, bringing back perhaps a ten 
pound note for the landlord and_ the 
winter’s living. Year by year, over all 
the West, emigration thins or breaks up 
innumerable families. Within fifty years 
above 600,000 Irish men and women have 
emigrated from the province of Connaught 
alone; and those who leave their country 
to return no more are in general the ablest 
and most intelligent of the population. 
Then there is a notable lack of amuse- 
ments in the rural districts. ‘‘Sure, father, 


there’s no fun in Ireland now!” said a 
young man to his parish priest; and the 
visitor to the West will be told that the 
priest himself is so little a patron of 
pleasure that he sometimes goes the length 
of forbidding dances, and even makes the 
girls and the boys walk on different sides 
of the road. This was not the way of 
Father O’Flynn! 

GALWAY town is still called ‘‘ The City 
of the Tribes.” In the thirteenth century 
it was given to Richard de Burgo, who 
strengthened its fortifications, and made it 
the residence of a number of enterprising 
settlers, the principal families of whom, 
thirteen in number, were known as the 
“tribes” of Galway. At that day the 
town was of considerable commercial im- 
portance, and much frequented by Spanish 


merchants. Traces of the Spaniard, both 
physical and architectural, still linger 
here. The Galwegian is dark-skinned and 


black-haired ; and the fishwives who throng 
the streets and greet one another in 
Gaelic are often of a markedly Spanish 
type. Relics of the intercourse with Spain 
may be observed in the armorial bearings, 
carved in stone, on some of the older 
houses; sculptured gateways, wide entries 
and stairs, and courtyards ‘needing only 
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the flower vases and fountain,” says Mrs. 
8S. C. Hall, ‘to emulate Seville.” 

Thackeray, sixty and odd years ago, 
found the streets of Galway shrieking 
with pigs, and complained that he could 
not get a cigar which cost above twopence. 
Galway is more civilised to-day, but it is 
nevertheless a decaying town. The splendid 
port, “the nearest roadstead to America,” 
ought, as one fancies, to be crowded with 
shipping ; but the truth is that for years 
past its trade has been diminishing. Vast 
warehouses stand here and there unoccupied, 
and every other street shows houses empty 
or roofless. 

There is a valuable salmon fishery in the 
very middle of the town, and a wonderful 
spectacle it is at certain seasons to see the 
fish in tens of thousands in the River Cor- 
rib. Lough Corrib, however, will doubtless 
prove more tempting to the angler, albeit 
the fishing there is no longer what it 
was. 

Among the sights of Galway is the 
antique dwelling called ‘‘Lynch’s Castle,” 
the ground floor of which is now a grocer’s 
shop. “If Galway is the Rome of Con- 
naught,” says Thackeray in his “Irish 
Sketch-Book,” ‘‘ James ; 
Lynch Fitzstephen, the 
Mayor, may be con- 
sidered as the Lucius 
Junius Brutus thereof. 
Lynch had a son who 
went to Spain as master 
of one of his father’s 
ships, and being of an 
extravagant wild turn, 
there contracted debts, 
and drew bills, and 
alarmed his father’s 
correspondent, who 
sent a clerk and 
nephew of his own 
back in young Lynch’s 
ship to Galway, to 
settle accounts. On 
the fifteenth day 
young Lynch threw 
the Spaniard  over- 
board: coming back 
to his own country, 
he reformed his life a 
little, and was on the 
point of marrying one of the Blakes, 
Burkes, Bodkins, or others, when a_ sea- 
man, who had sailed with him, being 
on the point of death, confessed the 
murder in which he had been a_par- 
ticipator. Hereon his father, who was 
chief magistrate of the town, tried his 
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son and sentenced him to death: and 
when the clan Lynch rose in a body to 
rescue the young man, and avert such a 
disgrace from their family, it is said that 
Fitzstephen Lynch hung the culprit with 
his own hand. <A tragedy called The 
Warden of Galway has been written on 
the subject, and was acted a few nights 
before my arrival.” The date of this 
stern justice was 1493. 

A curiosity in its way is the Claddagh 
(Gaelic, Cladach, seashore, or strand), ‘‘ the 
name given to that part of Galway ad- 
joining the harbour, and inhabited chiefly 
by fishermen.” Gaelic is spoken here, and 
the native has sometimes a good deal of 
difficulty with his English. The Claddagh 
itself is a network of cabins, some of 
them in all but the last stages of decay, 
with hens clacking in and out. The Clad- 
dagh folk, now a small community, used 
to elect their own “king,” from a family 
of that name, but the last of the kings 
died some years ago. They still retain 
some curious customs, and, like the majority 
of the humbler people of the West of 
Ireland, are extremely superstitious. ‘The 
bride receives as her dowry a boat, or 
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share of a boat, according to the means 
of her parents. The marriage ring is an 
heirloom passing from mother to daughter. 
It is of gold, and often decorated with a 
heart supported by two hands. On certain 
days, regarded by them as unlucky, not 
even the presence in the bay of the most 
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miraculous shoals of fish would tempt 
them to put out to sea. They guard 
with great jealousy what they regard as 
their own special rights of fishing in the 
bay, and cut the nets of any strange 
trawlers who persist in frequenting it.” 
Once at Galway, the tourist will be 
impatient to learn whether or not tke 
beauties of CONNEMARA have been over- 
praised. In the City of the Tribes one is, 
as it were, on the threshold of that re- 
nowned region of mountain, fiord, and lake. 
Travelling in Connemara is nowadays not 
only easy but luxurious. Thackeray, the 
Halls, and all tourists of that era had to 
rough it a good deal; at the present day 
the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company has opened up all Connemara, 
which is the western section of County 
Galway, cut off on the east and north by 
Lough Corrib, Lough Mask, and Killary 
Harbour, and having for its other bound- 
ary the bold and _ infinitely romantic 
coast-line. Then the roads (unlike those in 


many parts of Ireland) are really admirable, 
and Mr. Mecredy has well described this 
a cyclist’s paradise.” 


ee 


whole district as 
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it is at times not to be extravagant in 
their praise. Thackeray wished he might 
be able “to awaken in one bosom, beating 
in Tooley Street, or the Temple, the desire 
to travel” towards these romantic tracts. 
Doubtless he succeeded, though the way 
was not so easy then. _ 

Between Galway and Clifden there come 
the villages of Oughterard and Recess: and 
it may be said that wherever the railway 
touches there are excellent hotels. Much 
of what is characteristically Irish is missed 
by following the beaten track, and the 
really inquisitive traveller does a_ little 
camping out in the wilds; but if the 
creature comforts are wanted the path of 
the paying tourist must be followed, for 
the common Irish inn is sometimes bar- 
ren and often dirty. Beyond Oughterard 
the land of mountains is entered, and at 
RECESS one comes within the shelter of the 
great peaks of the ‘‘ TWELVE Bens.” In the 
map the ‘‘ Bens” are sometimes ‘‘ Pins”; a 
corruption (sanctioned by the Ordnance 
Survey) of ‘‘beaun, a peak or pointed 
hill.” Says Thackeray, who in general kept 
a tight finger on his pen: “I won't 
attempt to pile up big words 
in place of those wild moun- 
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Take the train from Galway to Clifden, 
and you are soon within the beautiful 
borders of Connemara. Everyone (Carlyle, 
perhaps, excepted) has lauded these western 
highlands of the Green Land, and difficult 


can do is to lay down the 
pen and ruminate, and ery, 
‘Beautiful !* once more; and 
to the reader say, ‘Come and see!’” This 
fresh impression is freshly made by every 
visitor to these parts. The Bens dominate 
Connemara, and familiar as the region is, 
there must yet be tracks untrodden in 
them. 

At Recess is a quarry—the principal 
one—of the unique green marble of Con- 
nemara, which at its finest is as beautiful 
for decoration as any stone in Europe. It 
has been sent to every part of the world, 
and Professor Cole has ranked it among 
“the noblest of indoor ornamental stones.” 
If Connemara is to be explored—it may 
be seen in a week, but not half under- 
stood in six—a halt must certainly be made 
at Recess. 

Less than a hundred years ago this 
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“kingdom of Con- 
nemara’’—as once 
it was styled — 
was almost an un- 
known land, seem- 
ing, with its lakes 
and mountains, to 
be cut off from 
intercourse with 
the outer world, 
There were scarce 
any other roads 
than bridle-paths ; 
it was reckoned a 
retreat for crim- 
inals, where the 
King’s writ could 
not run, and, in- 
deed, British law 
was scarcely opera- 
tive at all. Are 
there still recesses 
unexplored in Con- 
nemara? One no 
longer hears of 
tipsy farmers way- 
laid on returning 
from the fair, but 
there is a story of 
a priest (his bishop having silenced him for 
heresy) who lived for a long time on a 
jaunting-car, and supported himself by 
sheep lifting. 

From Recess it is but a step by train 
to Clifden, but in fine weather the road is 
better than the rail, for here, as Mrs. Hall 
observes, “begin the wonders that will 
keep the mind and eye gratified and ex- 
cited, during a tour that certainly cannot 
find its parallel in the United Kingdom.” 
The town of CLIFDEN, beautifully situated 
in the heart of mountains, is poor and dingy 
and wholly unattractive. Most towns in the 
West of Ireland look badly in need of a 
fresh coat of paint or whitewash and 
the unsparing attentions of a besom. The 
scarcity of labour is evidenced on every side, 
but there are always groups of idlers in 
the streets and in the far too numerous 
drink-shops, who would be better employed 
in keeping these unkempt streets in order. AS 
the capital of Connemara and the terminus 
of the railway, Clifden ought certainly to 
make a smarter appearance. It must be 
added that the district is a very poor one; 
within half a mile of the town may be 
found dwellings of the most wretched 
description, and the stream of emigration 
from this part is scarcely interrupted the 
whole year round. It isa sad but common 
sight to see the emigrants faring through the 
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town with their bundles, the young people 
in front, the old folks sorrowing behind. Yet 
the peasants on the road, or working at 
their slender patches, have seldom a miser- 
able air. They are clean, and seem not badly 
fed; rags are scarce, and the universal red 
knitted petticoat (a product of the cabin) 
is grateful to the eye. 

At Clifden begins that superb coach road 
to Westport which, if the weather be at all 
what it ought to be, will make the traveller 
glad that he must quit the railway at this 
spot. The coach of the West is an over- 
grown jaunting-car, and no bad conveyance 
from which to view the scenery of one of the 
grandest drives in the island, or out of it. The 
“Jong” car is apparently of inexhaustible 
capacity ; the “well” swallows up portman- 
teau after portmanteau, and there is gener- 
ally a disabled bicycle or so to sling on 
behind. 

The traveller enters now within a wild 
and rocky country, and one so lonely as 
to stir the fancy and the sympathy. In 
fiord and lake-seeming bay the Atlantic 
sweeps up into the mountains ; mountain 
and valley alternate ; and whether viewed 
under sunlight, mist, or cloud, the peculiar 
grandeur of the scene will be felt. To the 
north-west lie the islands of Inishbofin and 
Inishard, the former of whieh is ruled in 
quite a patriarchal way by its owner. A 
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short way out from Clifden the great Bens 
are in the traveller’s company, dominating 
but not outerowding the landscape. ‘‘ We 
have, in one grand panorama, not only the 
Bens, but also a wide valley stretching far 
ahead, in part a great brown waste of moor- 
land, studded with farmsteads and cabins, 
and bright spots in the midst of the sombre 
hues, showing the gleam of lakes of various 
sizes and shapes; a splendid arm of the sea 
(Ballynakill Harbour), almost completely 
land-locked ; a magnificent mountain prom- 
ontory, tinted with silver, greys, purples, 
and browns; and away twelve miles north- 
east is Murelrea over Killary Harbour.” 

Hedges as well as trees are rare in the 
far west of Ireland, but here there are 
hedges of fuchsia, which bloom the greater 
portion of the year. The little village of 
LETTERFRACK, nine miles from Clifden, and 
one of the prettiest in all Ireland, is fairly 
buried in fuchsia. If a halt of a few days 
be made at this sweet spot, the tourist 
will be bidden to run across to Renvyle, 
where the coast — the sea studded with 
islands—is magnificently typical of the 
whole western seaboard. Renvyle House, 
the hotel belonging to Mrs. Blake, is not 
only the most comfortable of places, its 
walls wainscotted in oak and elm, but it 
has.a- picturesque history, and the hostess 
has tales to tell of boycotting under the 
Land League. On almost all roads around 
here the cyclist will be entirely happy. 
The basket work of Connemara flourishes 
in the neighbourhood of Letterfrack: an 
industry worth inspection. 

The next spot to head for in this far- 
famed region is Leenane, twelve or thir- 
teen miles. from Letterfrack, by lake and 
river, with the Bens still in sight, through 
the dark beauties of the Pass of Kylemore 
(Kylemore Castle on the left, shining 
white against a sombre background of fir- 
clad mountain, seems a fairy mansion car- 
ried into this wild retreat), until the big 
rock masses of the Maamturk range loom 
into view. 

For some miles now the road ascends, 
and just where it begins to slant down- 
wards to Leenane the noblest panorama 
of all unfolds itself. Here is at onee the 
final and the most comprehensive view of 
the purple Bens, and, looking ahead, the 
traveller gazes down on the Great Killary, 
a stilly bay of the Atlantic, and on Murel- 
rea, rising sheer from beside the water to 
a height of nearly 3,000 feet. Presently the 
road is running right alongside the Killary, 
still sloping towards Leenane. Not far 
from this solitary spot a romantic incident 
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occurred. In 1882 three men were sentenced 
to lifelong penal servitude for. their share 
in the Maamtrasna murders, by which, on an 
August night, a whole family was blotted 
out under hideous circumstances. Shortly 
after his appointment to the Viceroyalty, 
in the autumn of 1902, Lord Dudley, ac- 
companied by Lady Dudley, made the tour 
of this portion of the West. A little 
way beyond this wild spot some peasants 
were grouped upon the roadside to see 
the coming of such noted guests. Among 
them were three women, the wives 
of the men who were sentenced to penal 
servitude in connection with the murders. 
Approaching their Excellencies, the women 
pleaded for the release of their husbands. 
One of them, sobbing bitterly, seized Lady 
Dudley’s hands and poured out the story 
of a lonely life since her husband had been 
sent to prison. The other women were as 
demonstrative in their appeals, and Lord 
and Lady Dudley were much affected. 
The Lord-Lieutenant assured the women 
that their petition would be carefully con- 
sidered when he returned to Dublin. The 
promise was not forgotten, nor did his 
Excellency strain the quality of mercy by 
delay. Within a week the prisoners were 
released from Maryborough Jail. 

At Leenane, lying beautifully at the 
head of the Great Killary, with mountains 
in front and mountains behind, the traveller 
has got to the edge of Connemara. 

There are great tracts of County Galway 
in which it is next to impossible for the 
peasant and the small farmer to make a 
decent living. Out of an area of nearly 
fifteen hundred thousand acres, two hundred 
and thirty-six thousand are barren moun- 
tain land, and nearly a hundred and thirty 
thousand are turf bog. There are some 
seven hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
grass, and the amount under crops (includ- 
ing meadow and clover) comes short of two 
hundred thousand acres—a trifle above 13 
per cent. of the area of the whole county. 
Rather more than two thousand holdings 
do not exceed an acre’in extent, and those 
above one and not exceeding five acres 
amount to considerably over four thousand. 
The percentage of occupiers of two rooms 
is close upon 30. 


IIl.L—MAYO. 


Mayo, which is entered just beyond 
Leenane, is certainly the poorest county in 
Connaught, and probably the poorest in 
Ireland. Here no fewer than 10 per cent. 
of the population are occupiers of but a 
single room, while more than half have 
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but two. Where the people in this part 
(though, indeed, the practice is common 
enough throughout the West) own any 
kind of live stock—a cow, an ass, a pig, 
or merely a few poultry—it will generally 
be found sharing the dwelling-room with 
the human family. It is an ancient custom 
of the country—palliated in many instances 
by the fact that the peasant possesses 
neither shed nor sty of the meanest de- 
scription. A profoundly superstitious people 
are these; the belief in fairies, demons, 
witcheraft, charms, spells, and sorceries is 
prevalent everywhere ; and at the beginning 
of the twentieth century the percentage of 
illiterates was 33:1. 

Of the one million three hundred and odd. 
thousand acres of Mayo, some two hundred 
and forty thousand are set down as “‘ barren 
mountain land,” and “turf bog” occupies 
the enormous area of about two hundred 
and eighty thousand acres. Only 11:6 per 
cent. is under crop. The potato, always the 


staple food in this region, is planted to 
the extent of nearly forty thousand acres, 
and a hungry prospect it is for the peasant 
when that crop fails. 


Photo: A. Rt. Hogg, Belfast. 
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Meanwhile the “long car” waits again 
(a good driver finds much to tell along the 
road, but the traditional wit of the Irish 
carman has failed him much of late), and 
the traveller fares on from soft Leenane 
towards Westport. The direct road is about 
eighteen miles. It is less pictorial than the 
way from Clifden to Leenane, but it has 
its features, social and historical. After a 
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while, nothing surprises in the West of 
Ireland, and a police hut--no town or village 
in sight—planted in the midst of an empty 
district, provokes a mere question. Here is 
one on a little eminence upon the desolate 
road betwixt Leenane and Westport. It 
has its part in the story of a modern Irish 
vendetta. A family is evicted from a small 
holding in the district, and the holding is 
taken by a neighbour. The evicted farmer 
dies, and his widow makes his wrongs her 
own. A situation such as this may easily 
run into crime in the West of Ireland, and 
a Government police hut in a district other- 
wise as peaceful as Regent's Park is the 
necessary and expensive result. 

What mountain is this that rises into 
the grey sky? It is the ‘“ venerable and 
legend-haunted’”” CROAGH PATRICK, not the 
highest but in some respects the most 
renowned in Ireland. It is sacred to the 
most eminent St. Patrick. Was it not on 
the top of Croagh Patrick (Croagh, by the 
way, is pronounced Crow) that the saint 
collected all the serpents in Ireland, and 
drove them downward thence 2,500 feet 
into Clew Bay? It is stilla famous place of 
pilgrimage. De 
Quincey as a boy 
of fifteen climbed 


Croagh Patrick 
in 1800, and found 
at the summit 


“a circular wall, 
very rough and 
craggy,on which, 
at St. Patrick’s 
Day, all the 
Papists, for miles 
round, run = on 
their knees (quite 
bare) till the skin 
is off.” Thack- 
eray has left a 
scathing descrip- 
tion of one of 
these ‘** patterns” 
(from ‘‘patron”) 
at Croagh 
Patrick, which, 
however, we need 
not quote. This 
IS an immemorial practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and in most eases the 
penance appears to be not unwillingly 
complied with. ; 

Thackeray went into raptures over the 
steep town of WESTPORT—“ peerless West- 
port,” as he called it; but the truth is that, 
although its situation at the head of ex- 
quisite Clew Bay is everything that could 
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be desired, the place itself presents the 
usual slovenly appearance, and, to borrow 
a familiar cockneyism, needs a ‘wash and 
brush up.” 

Right opposite lies CLARE ISLAND, and it 
may be said parenthetically that no visitor 
to the wilds of Connaught should omit to 
set foot upon one or more of the islands of 
the West. Here indeed the thorough-going 
archeologist will be tempted to spend 
the greater portion of his time, for the 
first pioneers of Christianity have left in 
these remotest outposts of Europe relics of 
surpassing interest. More than such a hint 
as this, space does not permit of. 

In another connection Clare Island is 
interesting as the scene of an early experi- 
ment by the Congested Districts Board. 
Since 1891 this Board has been at work on 
the very difficult task of improving the con- 
ditions of life of all the poorer districts of 
the West. With the exception of County 
Clare and parts of the coast-lines of Galway 
and Sligo, the whole West of Ireland, from 
Kerry to Donegal, forms a vast “congested” 
district—so called, for the most part, not 
because of the over-population of the 
country, but because of the poverty of the 
soil. A typical congested district contains 
families whose total earnings and receipts 
(including what the plot round the cabin 
yields) do not exceed £15 a year, and 
whose food is almost exclusively vegetable. 
The Board bought Clare Island for £5,000 
from two sisters whose rents had long been 
lacking —the bailiffs being seldom able to 
effect a landing. At this time the whole 
island was held in rundale; no peasant 
knew where his land began or ended; “‘he 
only knew,” says Mr. Henry Doran, the 
Board’s Inspector, “that he had certain 
grazing rights over certain parts. There 
were no fences, and the cattle strayed, 
practically unrestrained, even over what- 


ever arable patches there were. The hold- 
ings were wretchedly small, and more than 
two years’ arrears of rent were due.” 

The Board built a wall right across the 
island, to separate the pasture from the 
tillage land; redivided and enlarged the 
holdings; put up cattle sheds; opened 
drains; erected fifty miles of fences—in a 
word, transformed Clare Island from end to 
end. The former tenants, instead of pay- 
ing (or withholding) rent, are now buying 
out their holdings by annual instalments; 
they are settling up promptly ; and, having 
their own interests to work for, they are 
toiling as they never toiled of old, and are 
beginning in a small way to reap the fruits 
of their labour. Wherever the Congested 
Districts Board is found at work, in con- 
junction with the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction, and the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, the 
signs will be seen of that new industrial 
and co-operative movement which has 
already done great things for Ireland. 

In addition to the remains of the 
Cistercian Abbey, founded in 1224, Clare 
Island claims to possess the tomb of Grace 
O'Malley, whom, at this safe distance of 
time, one may venture to describe as a 
tip-top pirate. Queen Elizabeth invited 
Grace to London, and. she went; but ‘‘the 
wild daughter of the West could not ap- 
preciate the kindness of her entertainer ” 
—who was possibly not sorry at her de- 
parture. 

Being at Westport, it will be a pity if 
the tourist does not allow himself a few 
days more in the West, and run through 
beautiful Malranny (different maps have 
their different ways of printing the name) 
to Acuitt Istn. Here, from the summit 
of sheer Croaghaun, if one had but the 
eyes, one might see them lighting up New 
York of an evening, for naught save the 
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ocean intervenes. Achill is now united to 
the mainland by a bridge, a convenience 


which old residents on the island are best: 


able to appreciate. There lives a gentle- 
man under the shadow of Slievemore, at 
Dugort, who, being summoned on a jury 
somewhere in Mayo, rode his horse nine 
miles to the Sound, swam that deep channel, 
and continued his journey; returning in 
like manner. Nowadays he would jog over 
the bridge on his side car. 

The Achill islanders are a mild, kindly, 
soft-spoken people, not over-energetic, and 
primitive enough in their mode of living, 
some of them still inhabiting the queer 
“beehive” huts which were and are peculiar 
to this part of Ireland. They used to run 
races for their wives (a practice which 
still. obtains in remoter regions of the 
globe), and they believe firmly in mermaids, 
the banshee, the ‘‘good people” or fairies, 
and the medizval devil with hoofs and a 
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There will be little disputing of Mrs. 
Hall’s conclusion that ‘‘in natural grandeur 
and rude magnificence,” this district ‘‘is 
certainly unsurpassed—if indeed it be ap- 
proached—by any other in Ireland.” The 
golden eagle still haunts these noble 
ramparts of the Atlantic; the wild goat 
plays on the rocky slopes of Croaghaun ; 
the cormorant flashes out, dives, and returns 
to his ledge; the seal lurks in caverns so 
strangely dyed that the hues would scarcely 
pass for natural on a _ painter’s canvas. 
Drift round a part of this extraordinary 
coast in the corragh, or corach, of a 
fisherman ; a rude, light vessel of laths and 
home-made canvas, “‘of an antiquity the 
most profound,” differing little from that 
in use among the ancient Irish. It matters 
scarce at all in what direction the corragh 
is steered under these gigantic sea riven 
rocks, though the best will not have been 
seen until the Cathedral Cliffs of Meenaune 
are reached, upreared a thou- 
sand feet above the observer's 
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tail. They are backward in every- 
thing, and almost the only agricultural 
implements to be found on the island 
are the sickle and the long spade— 
though, by the way, Achill is not the 
sole district of Ireland in which the 
plough has yet to be introduced. The 
fisheries are capable of immense develop- 
ment, but everything seems to wait in 
Achill. During a great part of the year 

the island is half empty, for not only the 
men, but the sturdiest of the young women, 
cross over to England and Seotland, an 
arrangement which leaves the soil pretty 
much to take care of itself. 


head, ‘hollowed by the long 
action of the waves through 
countless centuries into a strik- 
ing resemblance to stupendous 
Gothic aisles.” Not far off lie 
the lesser isles of Inishglora and 
Inishkea, famed in legend, and 
once ‘‘the haunts of saints and 
recluses.” 

The northern coast of Mayo 
has been comparatively little 
visited, and it may as well be 
said that, where the tourist 
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has not been in the habit of passing, the 
accommodation isindifferent—or worse. The 
sportsman venturing north of Westport had 
better be prepared to pitch his tent ; other- 
wise he will find the fleas at least as plentiful 
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as the wildfowl. Otway, 
who explored (the ex- 
pression is not inac- 
curate) this district in 
1840, saw the _ people 
living in holes ,beneath 
the ground. 

Mayo abounds in 
places of historic in- 
terest. To Cona, in the 
extreme south (near to 
which a narrow strip of 
land parts the two great 
lakes of Connaught, 
Mask and Corrib), re- 
tired, or is said to have 
retired, Roderick O’Con- 
nor, the last of the Irish 
kings. The celebrated 
Cross of Cong, an inscrip- 
tion on which states 
that it contains a_ por- 
tion of ‘‘the cross on 
which the Founder of 
the World suffered,” was 
discovered by the parish 
priest in the early part 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ‘in an oaken chest 
in one of the cottages 
of the village.” To this day, when a 
funeral takes place in Cong, the mourners 
go in procession to the ruins of the 
abbey, and crosses are laid beneath an 
ash tree at the cross roads. The same 
ceremony, says Mr. Jordan, is observed 
at Bannow, in County Wexford, ‘‘and is 
also met with among the Pyrenees and 
in France.” 

CASTLEBAR, towards the centre of the 
county, ‘‘was rendered famous during the 
melancholy year 1798. Here the English 
army was defeated by a small French force, 
under the command of General Humbert ; 
and the battle, fought in the outskirts of 
the town, is spoken of to this day by the 
nickname of ‘The Castlebar Races.’” A few 
months later Castlebar witnessed the end of 
‘the last invasion of Great Britain,” when, 
on the 8th of September, Humbert sur- 
rendered with his little army of 96 officers 
and 748 men. 

I1I.—SLIGO. 

Supposing the traveller to have penetrated 
as far as Ballina, on the borders of Sligo, 
he can cover the thirty-seven miles to Sligo 
town by public car, or by cycle over a 
moderately smooth road. Thackeray some- 
how missed seeing SLIGO, which was the sole 
town of the West to receive a good word 
from Carlyle. Not only is Sligo, with a 
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population of about 10,000, in fairly flourish- 
ing circumstances, but it has that appear- 


ance. The streets are clean, and the shops 
have a thriving look. The ruins of the 
abbey, which was founded by Maurice 


Fitzgerald, Karl of Kildare, in 1257, are 
famous, and among the most remarkable 
in Ireland. The whole county is a land of 
plenty for the antiquary; and the salmon, 
trout, and pike of Lough Gill are waiting 
for the angler. There is golfing, moreover, 
to be had under capital conditions, and 
first-rate bathing. 

A glance at the map will show at once 
that Sligo, like most of the maritime counties 
of Western Ireland, has a very irregular 
coast-line. It is highly picturesque, rising 
here and there into “‘ grand escarpments and 
terraces.” The whole coast is fine, and the 
visitor staying at Sligo town (where he may 
be very comfortably and reasonably housed) 
will find it easy enough to explore. Then 
let him direct his steps inland, driving, 
walking, or cycling. In all directions there 
are agreeable excursions and interesting 
things to see. The scenery has been com- 
pared to that of Mayo, and, although the 
western tracts of Mayo are distinctly finer, 
Sligo is abundantly picturesque. It is well 
wooded, a charm by itself in the West 
(where, by the way, tree-planting is now 
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among the special efforts of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Congested Districts 
Board); it has several large lochs, and 
among the rivers there are the pleasant 
Moy, the Easky, and the Garvognue. There 
are ranges of hills which, “from their 
situation and grouping,” have a distinctly 
fine effect. The King’s Mountain rises to 
nearly 2,000 feet, which is a good climb for 
unaccustomed limbs. 

When the scenery has been exhausted, 
Sligo is, as has been said, of the deepest 
interest to the tourist of an antiquarian 
and historical turn. Its history and anti- 
quities alike revive memories of Ptolemy, 
in whose time the district was inhabited by 
the Nagnate; ‘the capital, Nagnata, being 
somewhere near the site of the present town 
of Sligo.” On the lands of Carrowmore, 
lying betwixt Sligo and Ballysadare, there 
will be found a notable collection of Druidical 
remains, ‘‘consisting of cairns, a_ circle, 
cromlechs, and pillar stones.” The one 
round tower now remaining in county Sligo 
stands at Drumceliffe, and here also is one 
of the beautiful Celtic crosses, nearly 13 
feet in height. There are many old castles, 
but none of peculiar interest. The principal 
monastic remains are the abbey of St. Fechan 
at Ballysadare, with an old church dis- 
playing some curious architecture of the 
eleventh or 
twelfth cen- 
tury, the ab- 
bey of Sligo, 
and the very 
important 
group of 
buildings on 
the queer 
little island 
of Inishmur- 
ray, which 
includes the 
verysmallest 
Christian 
church (Mo- 
laise’s House, 
nine feet) in 
the British 
Isles. Lord 
Dunraven 
hasexpressed 
his opinion 
that, of all 
remains of early Irish monasteries, the 
Inishmurray group is “the most charac- 
teristic example.” The island is, indeed, 
quite a treasury of ecclesiastical and 
other antiquities, such as those illustrated 
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on page 112; and here also one meets 
again those “bee-hive” houses already 
described. : 

On the top of Knockarea, ‘‘The Hill of 
Executions,” some five miles west of Sligo 
town, is a vast cairn called Misgoun Meave, 
which is said to have been reared in honour 
of Queen Meave—the ‘*‘ Mab” of Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, and Scott—‘‘ who buried three 
husbands ere she herself departed.” Legend 
has entombed her namesake at Tara. 

Like all the West, Sligo county keeps 
up the traditions of hospitality. The poor 
are kind to one another, and kind also to 
the stranger. The thirsty cyclist begging 
a drink of water at a wayside cabin will 
be offered milk if there is any, and if there 
be none the water will be handed with a 
pretty curtsey, and a ‘‘ wishin’ it was wine, 
sir.” If it be time for lifting the pot from 
the red turf on the hearth, he will be very 
welcome to a hot potato. There may be a 
cow or a donkey tethered at the other end 
of the cabin, and a hen may be nesting in 
the bed in the recess—after all, the experi- 
ence is unique. In a very out-of-the-way 
place, where high roads are not, and old 
custom clings, it might chance that the 
hosts would find some difficulty in con- 
versing with their visitor in English. It 
might even be that they could not speak 
Englishatall. 
This would 
certainly be 
rare, ws 
not quite im- 
possibile. 
Sligo county 
has few na- 
tives— fewer 
than a hun- 
dred — who 
still speak 
Irish only; 
but there are 
above — 2,500 
in Mayo, and 
over 9,000 in 
Galway. 
The Gaelic, 
however, is 
fast dying 
out of Gael- 
dom, despite 
the efforts of 
the Gaelic League to revive it. For two 
hundred years and more it has not been 
the language of the country, and it is 
not likely ever to be the language of the 
country again. 
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F any place can be called the capital of 
Industrial Britain, it is Manchester. 
London is imperial rather than national, 

and is not primarily an industrial city. 
Only two other districts outside the Metro- 
polis— Liverpool (with Birkenhead) and 
Glasgow—approach the level of a million of 
population. But Glasgow, proud and_pros- 
perous as it is, is the centre of no such 
constellation of cities; and Liverpool, 
greater as a port and distributing place, 
cannot claim the same standing in relation 
to the production of commodities. Mr. 
Mackinder has pointed out that a circle 
drawn at a radius of thirty-five miles around 
Manchester—that is, touching Leeds and 
Sheffield on the east, and Liverpool on the 
west—includes no less than eight millions 
of people, -or nearly a fifth of the inhab- 
itants of the United Kingdom. 

Moreover, this fifth part has become 
unified in an exceptional degree through a 
long process of industrial evolution, and now 
probably forms the largest homogeneous 
economic group in the kingdom, Over the 
surrounding ring of manufacturing towns— 
Warrington, St. Helens, and Wigan on 
the west; Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Oldham, 
Accrington, Burnley, Blackburn, Preston, 
on the north; Stalybridge on the east; 
Stockport and Macclesfield on the south— 


Manchester throws its tentacles of business 
interest. Municipally independent, they live 
largely by various specialised branches of 
trade and commerce, the governing con- 
ditions of which are determined under the 
dome of the Royal Exchange. Knutsford, 
Altrincham, and Eccles are but out- 
lying suburbs. Southport and Blackpool, 
Llandudno and Rhyl, the Lakes, the Peak, 
and the Isle of Man are the common holiday 
grounds of this tremendous group. 

Over the whole of this crowded area— 
blackened, alas! with the smoke of a 
myriad of factory chimneys, covered with 
a network of railways and_ tram-lines, 
suggestive too often of Ruskinian protests 
against the transformation of green fields 
into cinder heaps—the ‘Manchester man” 
holds sway. The town of frequent rain and 
eternal smoke may not be regarded exactly 
as another Mecea, for its children, though 
they have their own ways of faith and 
worship, do not yet rise to the conception 
of a Holy City ; but it wields an unquestion- 
able suzerainty in material affairs, and 
presents an impressive spectacle of wealth, 
substance, skill, and civic self-respect. 

The curious fact, which, it is to be feared, 
only a few of its own people and still fewer 
outsiders appreciate, is that this home and 
type of modern industrial democracy ranks 
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with London and York in venerable age, 
and has through the slow-going centuries 
faithfully reflected some of the various 
phases of our national history. What a gulf 
of human experience, births and deaths, joy 
and pain, gain and loss, divides the 
metropolis of the world’s cotton trade from 
“The Place of Tents” (as the Celtic 

name is interpreted) of eighteen 
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centuries ago! The Romans began the 
transformation ; and, standing at the back 
of the Central Station, we may try to 
imagine Agricola clearing the Britons out 
of their encampment at the point where 
the Irwell carries the water of the Medlock 
away toward the Mersey and the Western 
sea, and firmly establishing there one of 
the furthest outposts of the Empire. 

Till the opening of the coal measures 
that draw a dark crescent about her on the 
north, Manchester’s three small rivers were 
of importance to her; and though they 
became thereafter more and more disre- 
putable, the Bridgwater Canal, and later 
the Ship Canal, were to prove that steam 
has not by any* means abolished water 
carriage. The original “‘ Manigeceaster”. was 
pretty thoroughly destroyed by Danish and 
Norse invaders; and the rebuilding, which 
immediately antedated the Norman-Conquest, 
removed the site somewhat to the north, 
from where the cathedral stands, to the 
junction of the Irk and Irwell. Communica- 
tions, not fortifications, were now the chief 
thing; and hereabout was found that im- 
portant asset of an ancient village, a safe 
ford—whence the name of the sister town: 
a natural resultant being the village mill 
—whence Knott (that is, Canute’s) Mill, 
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and, on the high south bank of the Irk, 
Mill Gate. m 

After being long a parish in the hundred 
of Salford—the latter a manor and royal 
appanage of Edward the Confessor—Man- 
chester was made a barony in the twelfth 
century, and sent little hosts of hapless 
tenants under the Gres- 
lets to the Crusades, and 
afterwards to the French 
and Scottish wars. The 
September Fair, estab- 
lished by Baron Robert 
of that ilk, was prob- 
ably the foundation of 
its larger commercial 
relations; and by the 
charter which Thomas 
Greslet granted in 1301 
the town was governed 
right down to the end 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The first introduction 
of the manufacture of 
fine woollen cloths by 
Flemish artisans dates 
back to 1331; and in the 
sixteenth century the 
cruelties of Alva gave 
Manchester, through a 
new immigration, promise of becoming heir 
to the glories of Bruges. Its growth had 
hitherto proceeded slowly and humbly on 
average medieval lines. St. Mary’s Church, 
built in 13870, is described by Hollinworth 
as ‘‘a vast wooden building not much 
unlike, save that it was more adorned, to 
the boothes where the court leete, court 
baron, and quarter sessions are now kept.” 
The cathedral of to-day (the diocese was 
only created in 1847) is remarkably small 
for a cathedral church, though the width of 
the nave, due to the addition of chapels on 
both sides, making the building half as broad 
as it is long, gives it a compensating effect. 


The tower, the stained-glass windows, 
the Fraser chapel (in memory of the 


Bishop) are of recent date; but the Lady 
chapel, the quaintly carved choir stalls, the 
clerestory, and other parts of the fabric 
carry us back to the first years of the six- 
teenth century, when the good people of 
the town were proving troublesome to 
Henry VIII. by reason of their attachment 
to the Catholic faith. 

Another relic of medizeval Manchester is 
the Chetham College, situated just to the 
north of the cathedral, at the outflow of 
the Irk. Originally the baronial seat, and 
dating in part from about 1450, this pile 
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of buildings was secured by the executors 
of Humphrey Chetham in the middle of 
the seventeenth century for the purposes 
of a boys’ school and home; and its library 
is famous as one of the oldest known to 
have been always free to the people. 
Yet another reminder of the far past is the 
adjoining red building of the Grammar 
School, founded in 1515 by Bishop Oldham 
of Exeter, and still an honourable centre of 
middle-class instruction. 

Here and hereabouts, in the two imping- 
ing semicircles of Smithy Bank, Hanging 
Ditch, Toad Lane, and Fennel Street, 
Withy Grove, Shude Hill, Mill Lane, stood 
Old Manchester. In this narrow area many 
interesting features of the ancient commu- 
nity have been traced; and it was here that 
the sudden conversion of the town into the 
first manufacturing seat of Britain brought 
its worst penalties of squalor and disease. 
Long ago, even before other parts of 
England and Europe had awakened to 
the life of modern times, a new age had 
dawned here, an age in which baronial rule, 
ecclesiastical feuds, and the elaborate scheme 
of medizval regulations had become evi- 
dently impossible; a revolution had begun 
that was to make a great city of two tiny 
villages, one huge factory of a country 
where roads were few and bad, that was 
to give plain commoners like Cobden and 
Bright a power and renown that the 
Greslets and La Warres could not know, 
and to mark the name of Manchester, not 
only upon the 
loin cloths of 
the mild Hindoo, 
but upon the 
political faith of 
a great party. 

In the com- 
paratively  un- 
broken North, 
villages like 
Manchester and 
Sheffield had 
always enjoyed 
more freedom 
than the South- 
ern corporate 
towns; and so 
they were able 
to welcome 
skilled foreign- 
ers, and other- 
wise to work 
out their own 
salvation. The 
damp climate 
was specially 
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suitable for the working of textile stuffs. The 
spinning, carding, weaving, and dyeing of 
woollens (the coarser sorts were then called 
cottons) and linen, already well established 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
were stimulated by every increase of national 
wealth and international amity, every im- 
provement of communications—the making 
of roads, the building of docks and develop- 
ment of navigation, especially at Liverpool, 
the cutting of canals, especially the gigantic 
undertaking of James Brindley and the Duke 
of Bridgwater; by every mechanical inven- 
tion, by the opening of the coal-beds and 
iron deposits, and finally by the application - 
of steam, first to manufacture (1785), and then 
to transport (the railway to Liverpool was 
opened in 1830). 

This is not the place to attempt even a 
summary of the achievements of Hargreaves 
of Blackburn, Arkwright the Preston barber, 
Parson Crompton of Firwood, and their 
fellow master-workers of the Industrial Re- 
volution. Manchester led the van of this 
tremendous movement. The old mills, that 
had turned her three streams into hideous 
and foetid ditches, were rapidly  over- 
shadowed by the slender chimneys of 
factories where the newer machinery was 
driven by steam power. Peasants from the 
neighbouring counties, and from famine- 
stricken Ireland, swarmed into the narrow 
streets and courts; and while the central 
district about Deansgate and Market Street 
was gradually absorbed by the merchants’ 
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offices, and Chorlton, Ardwick, and the 
heights of Cheetham Hill, Broughton, and 
Pendleton became comfortable residential 
districts, hcrrible slums grew up in the old 
town, on the south bank of the Irk, another 
“Little Ireland” in the Knott Mill neigh- 
bourhood, and a vast barracks of working- 
class houses in Ancoats and Hulme, overhung 
by a pall of smoke carried hither by the 
prevalent west winds from the factories of 
the town. Across the river, Salford became 
a purely industrial town, cut by one broad 
thoroughfare, behind which poverty haunted 
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zens’ Association have established a high 
ideal of common life and thought; and 
nowhere in the kingdom has thé advantage 
of a wise and courageous civic enterprise 
been more strikingly proved. 

Since the old manorial rights and proper- 
ties were purchased for the sum of £200,000 in 
1846 the boundaries have been twice en- 
larged. They now cover three townships, 
and the corporate estate has been extended 
until to-day a million people are supplied 
with water brought from Thirlmere by an 
aqueduct nearly a hundred miles in length; 
an area more than twice 
as large as the city it- 
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2 Chetham College 
3° Grammar School 
4 Corn Exchange 


self, and including six- 
teen outer townships, 
is provided with gas, 
through upwards of 800 
miles of mains, at a 
gain of many thousands 
a year to the municipal 


exchequer ; the _ city 
markets also yield a 
profit of many thou- 


sands of pounds; elec- 
tricity is provided over 
an area of sixteen miles: 
many libraries and 
reading rooms, technical 
and art schools, an art 
gallery and museum, an 
infectious diseases hos- 
pital, baths, cemeteries, 
slaughter-houses, sew- 


5 Rylands Free Library 
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a network of narrow lanes and alleys, and 
cholera worked easy and wholesale havoc. 
Gaskell stated in 1833 that no less than 
twenty thousand people in Manchester—a 
twelfth of the labouring population—-were 
living in cellars. 

This transition period may be said to have 
ended with the incorporation of the town in 
1838, though many traces of it may yet 
be found. Some ofthe worst slums were 
broken up by the building of the Liverpool, 
Leeds, and Birmingham railways; but the 
great improvement of sanitation and general 
social conditions has come about through the 
efforts of a devoted band of civic reformers, 
doctors, sanitary and factory inspectors and 
others, aided by the tendency to remove 
manufacturing processes into the suburbs or 
to neighbouring towns. There are black 
spots in the Manchester of to-day; but im- 
mense and costly improvements have been 
made. University settlements, and bodies 
like the Sanitary Association and the Citi- 


age works, workmen's 
dwellings, tramways 
connecting with the 
systems of neighbouring towns, over 400 
acres of parks and open spaces, are main- 
tained. 

Not wearied by so much labour and 
responsibility, the City Council entered 
actively into the Ship Canal project, and its 
losses in this direction have not prevented 
the steady continuance of its more immediate 
tasks. It is represented on the governing 
bodies of Owens College, the Grammar 
School, the Whitworth Institute, and other 
institutions, and elects eleven out of the 
twenty-one directors of the Ship Canal, to 
which it has advanced five millions of pounds 
towards the completion and maintenance of 
the works. 

This last undertaking, interesting as an 
achievement of engineering, is hardly less 
interesting as a witness to Lancashire 
courage and faith in the associated enter- 
prise which has made its municipalities and 
its co-operative movement so strikingly suc- 
cessful. The canal, which was constructed 
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under the direction of Mr. Leader Wiiliams 
at a cost of about fifteen millions of 
pounds, is 35} miles long, has five immense 
locks between Old Trafford and Eastham, 
where it opens into the Mersey, a depth 
of 26 feet, and a mini- 
mum width of 120 feet. 
The company owes 
the city nearly a 
million and a_ half 
sterling in arrears of 
interest, but the rate 
is patiently borne in 
the belief, already be- 
ginning to be realised, 
that important com- 
mercial benefits will 
acerue to the com- 
munity. Cartoons por- 
traying Liverpool as 
a wilderness ‘‘ To Let” 
are not now to be seen 
on the walls of the 
unfortunate share- 
holders, indeed; but 
the reduction of rail- 
Wway rates, and the 
increasing volume of 
water - carriage, en- 
gender a quiet con- 
fidence in the future. 
The British Westing- 
house Company and 
the Anglo-American Oil Company are 
established near the Trafford docks, which 
have a quay space of about six miles; 
and a large part of our cotton imports 
and huge quantities of grain and fruit 
now come up the canal. In 1902 the city 
received £80,000 from the company as a 
substantial instalment of the interest due 
upon its loan. 

The headquarters of the immense mass 
of municipal business which we have just 
summarised is perhaps the finest Town Hall 
in the country, in brick and stone of 
Gothic design, the work of Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A. Commenced in 1868, it 
took nine years in the building, and alto- 
gether cost about a million sterling. This 
vast building occupies the greater part of 
Albert Square, and gathers within itself not 
only the various routine municipal offices, 
the council chamber and reception rooms, 
but a banqueting saloon and a public hall, 
beautified with the famous wall-paintings of 
Ford Madox Brown, portraying the history 
of the city from Roman times, and with 
statues of Gladstone and other men of mark. 
The clock tower, which rises nearly 300 feet 
above the main entrance, affords a view of 
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the city in which its chief buildings can be 
located, and an impression of its restless 
and teeming life such as is impossible from 
the narrow streets can be obtained. 

At the observer’s very feet, before the 
Town Hall, stands the 
_Albert Memorial: the 
statue of the Prince 
Consort is by Noble, 
that of well-beloved 


Bishop Fraser by 
W oolner. On _the 
south side of the 


square is the Memorial 
Hall, a well-known 
rallying place of the 
clans of Nonconform- 
ity. Further to the 
south-east, near the 
Central Station, is 
the still more famous 
Free Trade Hall, 
where many audiences 
of six or seven thou- 
sand people have ral- 
lied to the support 
of the great expon- 
ents of ‘‘Manchester- 
ism.” The original 
building was erected 
by the initiators of 
the Free Trade move- 
ment, the ground, 
which was the actual scene of the so-called 
Peterloo Massacre (the dispersal of a Reform 
meeting by troops with the loss of a number 
of lives in 1819), being presented to the 
Anti-Corn Law League for the purpose by 
Richard Cobden, then a partner in a local 
cotton firm. This hall and the rooms in 
Newall Buildings, Market Street, were 
throughout the early Free Trade propaganda 
the headquarters of the League. 

In this neighbourhood are some of the 
chief theatres—the Royal and Gaiety in 
Peter Street, the Prince’s, St. James’s, and 
Palace in Oxford Street, a chief thorough- 
fare leading to the south-eastern suburbs of 
Rusholme and Fallowfield. Pursuing the 
line of this highway for a mile beyond the 
Oxford Road Station, we find another of 
the city’s great possessions, one of which 
she has most reason to be proud—Owens 
College, formerly the central seat of the 
Victoria University, the associated branches 
being the University College at Liverpool 
and the Yorkshire College at Leeds. Com- 
menced under the will of John Owens by 
way of practical protest against the Univer- 
sity tests existent in the forties of the last 
century, and having at the outset only sixty 


EDUCATIONAL 
students and an endowment of less than a 
hundred thousand pounds, later an exten- 
sion fund was formed, the old buildings in 
Quay Street were sold, and in 1873 the 
present fine Gothic structure—another piece 
of Mr. Waterhguse’s work—was opened, the 
Manchester Medical. School being at the 
same time attached. Since then the found- 
ation has been enriched by the Clifton, 
Beyer, Whitworth, and other bequests; 
splendid laboratories and natural history 
museums and new accommodation for the 
medical department have been erected ; and 
last, but not least, women have been ad- 
mitted to share the facilities and privileges 
which, it is to be feared, the founder only 
intended for students of his own sex. 
Courses in art, science, and law, as well as 
in medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry, are 
provided; faculties of commerce, music, 
and theology have been added; the 
Christie Library is at the service of the 
eighty professors (among whom, have figured 
such well-known names as Jevons, Roscoe, 
Ward, and Tout) and twelve hundred 
students; and Hulme and Dalton Halls 
afford residence, the former primarily for 
Churchmen and the latter mainly for young 
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Quakers. Owens College, which is now only 
the name of buildings in which part of the 
work of the Victoria University of Man- 
chester is carried on, receives substantial 
grants from the Government, the Hulme 
Trust, and the City Corporation. 

Turning now, in our rapid survey, to- 
wards the south-east, the Technical School 
buildings in Sackville and Whitworth Streets, 
and the wooded grounds of the Whitworth 
Institute of Art and Industry, in Oxford 
Road, where the lighter side of popular 
education is cultivated, remind us of one of 
the most characteristic developments to 
which the munificence of leading citizens 
has contributed. The Institute was 
founded in 1885 to foster technical and artis- 
tic instruction. In 1892 hands were joined 
with the City Council; and the joint ex- 
chequer was substantially enlarged out of 
the profits of the Manchester Exhibition of 
1897. A wise policy of co-operation between 
the private donors and municipal and 
educational authorities has since prevented 
waste and resulted in a happy concentration 
of effort. The City Council has spent over 
£130,000 in building and fitting the Schools, 
the Institute and Sir Joseph Whitworth’s 
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legatees contributing about £30,000, and 
other gifts to the amount of £100,000 
being added. The School of Technology 


is proudly declared to be the best equipped 
in England, and perhaps in the world. 
Five thousand students, many of them 
adults of the employing class, here receive 
instruction in the theory and _ practice 
of the textile, engineering, chemical, elec- 


trical, and other trades, and in the cog- 
nate commercial, 


scientific, and artistic 


ra 
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subjects. If Lancashire industry does not 
maintain its place in the world, it will not 
be the fault of the enlightened citizens who 
have established this admirable training- 


ground. » In a different way, with settlement 
work, lectures, and multifarious philan- 
thropy, organisations like the Ancoats 


Brotherhood, the Lancashire College, and 
the University Settlements keep burning the 
divine spark of knowledge and charity in 
the dark places of the further working-class 
regions, 

hnmediately behind the Town Hall, at 
the head of Princess Street, are the 
Atheneum, with its library, theatre, lecture 
and 


news rooms, and the Art Gallery, 
Where annual exhibitions are held. The 
Municipal Art School is in Cavendish 


Street; and there is an Art Museum, where 
popular lectures and classes are held, at 
Ancoats. <A. little to the west of the Town 
Hall, running due north and south, is the 
ancient and narrow thoroughfare of Deans- 
gate (so named after the Dene, not any 
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ecclesiastical dignitary !); and midway along 
this busy street will be found the Rylands 
Library, presented by Mrs. Rylands to the 
city in memory of her husband, one of the 
best-known merchant princes of Lancashire 
in his day. The building is already famous 
as the new home of the great collection of 
books gathered together at Althorp, the 
seat of Earl Spencer, in N orthamptonshire. 

Other large public buildings mark the 
curve of the central highway of Market 
Street and Picca- 
dilly. Near the 
river end is the 
Royal Exchange, 
the importance 
of which, in the 
world of finance 
and commerce, 
has already been 
indicated. The 
large hall, during 
market hours, 
presents a spec- 
tacle which the 
stranger can 
view with com- 
fort and com- 
placencefromthe 
gallery. The in- 
terior is well 


: decorated; butit 


ee : 6: is as the play- 
@ SoS SASS | ground of the 


‘economic man” 
that it is really 
interesting. The 
dome bears the inscription ‘‘A good name 
is better than riches,’ a pious sentiment, 
if the economic eye were given to star- 
gazing ! 

The Stock Exchange of the city is situated 
in Cross Street, while the Corn Exchange 
makes a large block in the street still, as 
centuries ago, known as Hanging Ditch. 
Midway along Market Street is the General 
Post Office, and the dome and_ pillared 
porticoes of the Royal Infirmary stand out 
boldly at the corner of Piccadilly. On the 
footpath before it stand four bronze figures 
on stone pedestals — Wellington, Dalton, 
Watt, and Peel. To the north of Victoria 
Station, in Great Ducie Street, are the 
Assize Courts, a large and costly building 
designed by Waterhouse, with a high tower, 
imposing entrance, and extensive central 
hall. The county jail is just behind; the 
city court house is in Minshull Street. 

After all, the most characteristic and 
most impressive sights of Manchester are the 
buildings most closely connected with its 
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extraordinary growth and prosperity, and 
the life of its common people—the great 
factories and warehouses. The first visit to 
a cotton mill or an iron foundry—a private 
application for permission will usually bring 
a courteous response—is a memorable ex- 
perience, to give any idea of which is beyond 
us here. Smithfield Market, especially on 
Saturday night, and Bellevue Gardens on a 
bright Saturday afternoon, offer an oppor- 
tunity of watching the people in their play 
hours. In Balloon Street are situated the 
headquarters of the English Co-operators. 
The Wholesale Co-operative Society is one 
of the wealthiest and most enterprising 
industrial and commercial concerns in the 
country. It employs nearly twelve thousand 
people (over four thousand of these in Man- 
chester), does a trade of some eighteen 
millions sterling a year through over two 
hundred and fifty retail societies, owns 
ships and factories, and has a million and 
a quarter of shareholders. 

Salford, though independent as a munici- 
pality (its first charter dating back to 
1231) and as a Parliamentary constituency, 
is substantially a part of the Manchester 
area. It is almost wholly industrial in 
character, being especially distinguished in 
the manufacture of machinery and _ tools. 
Public buildings of note are_the Roman 
Catholic cathedral, and the Museum, Free 
Library, and Art Gallery in Peel Park. 

Among other parks and open spaces of 
the Manchester area are the Alexandra, 
at Moss Side; Queen’s Park, with a good 
Museum and small Art Gallery, at Harpurhey; 
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Boggart Hole Clough at Blackley ; Philip’s 
Park, in the Bradford district ; the recently 
acquired Heaton Park; Cheetham Park, 
Ardwick Green, Albert, Seedley, and Ordsal 
Parks, Kersal Moor, and the Botanic Gardens 
at Old Trafford. 

In addition to the monuments already 
named may be mentioned Onslow Ford’s 
much-discussed memorial of Queen Victoria 
in front of the Royal Exchange, the 
Cromwell statue to the south of the 
cathedral, and that of Cobden in St. Ann’s 
Square. The association with the town of 
De Quincey, Mrs. Gaskell, and Harrison 
Ainsworth, is cherished in other ways. The 
oldest newspaper, The Manchester Guardian, 
is one of the few provincial journals enjoy- 
ing a national, and even an international, 
repute. 

The railway communication between the 
great sister cities of Lancashire has been a 
model for the country in speed and con- 
venience ever since Stephenson first joined 
them. The end of their progress has not 
been reached by making Manchester a sea- 
port; and it is possible that the mono-rail, the 
electric tramway, the automobile, and the 
automatic loom may work in the early future 
a further revolution in transit, transport, 
and manufacture. We have come to the 
edge of the land of prophecy, and it is 
time to stop; but, whatever else remains 
uncertain, we may be confident of the 
courage, energy, and capacity with which 
Lancashire in general and Manchester in 
particular will grapple with whatever 
problems the future may have in store. 
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SEDGEMOOR, 


FROM WESTON ZOYLAND CHURCH TOWER. 


MID-SOMERSET, WITH THE MENDIPS AND THE QUANTOCKS. 


Individuality of Mid-Somerset—Athelney Island—Sedgemoor—Bridgwater—Weston-super-Mare—Clevedon— 


The Mendips—Cheddar Gorge—Cheddar and 
Bishop’s Lydeard—Combe 


of its own. Flanked by the Mendips 

to the north-east, and by the Quan- 
tocks less definitely from west to south, 
it forms a rudely rectangular district with 
the low-lying plain of the Parret in its 
centre, whence it rises gently to the two 
hill systems at its extremities. Standing 
on Langport Bridge one is virtually at a 
point mid-way on the base line of West 
Somerset. The Parret winds away to 
Bridgwater, through flat, rich grazing 
land, intersected by ditches or rhines— 
once marsh, but redeemed and cultivated 
for many generations. King Alfred and 
his deeds haunt the willow-fringed plain. 
It was on ATHELNEY ISLAND, now a green 
mound on which not a trace of him remains, 
that he made his last stand for England 
when the Danes had nearly the whole 
country in their relentless grip. Its name 
means the Island of Nobles—so ealled, 
without doubt, from the faithful band 
who helped him to throw up his entrench- 
ments. The causeway along which he 
sallied forth to beat the enemy when they 
landed on the coast is supposed to have 
run to Boroughbridge, a village close by. 
Wedmore, where he made his famous peace 
with the Danes, and where Guthrun was 
baptised, lies not far off in the direction of 
Glastonbury. It was after the conclusion 
of that treaty, as we may suppose, that 
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its Cheeses—Wookey Hole—Taunton—The Quantocks— 
Flory—Nettlecombe—Watchet and Blue Anchor—Cleeve Abbey—Nether 
Stowey and its Literary Associations—Crowcombe. 


he built the long barnlike palace, the 
foundations of which have been recently 
discovered at Mudgley. 

A much less glorious story lingers on 
the rising ground separating the Parret 
from SEDGEMOOR. To this day the Duke 


of Monmouth is by no means forgotten 
in the neighbourhood of ‘the three 
Zoys,” and from the lofty tower of Weston 


Zoyland Church the whole miserable 
tragedy can be reconstructed on a July 
morning with some approach to exactitude. 
That was the Royalist headquarters, where 
lay the sluggish and brutal Feversham. 
His regular infantry occupied the open 
moor not far from Chedzoy, while farther 
from Bridgwater, at Middlezoy, the Wilt- 
shire Militia were stationed under Lord 
Pembroke. Though Sedgemoor had not yet 
become a smiling expanse of orchards, tillage 
and pasture, it was ceasing to be the dreary 
bog its name implies. The rhines intersected 
it in many directions, but the present 
Bussex Rhine is not the one which barred 
the way to Monmouth when he. tried to 


surprise Feversham’s camp by night. It is 
of later construction, and takes another 
course. 


Along the road to the town Monmouth’s 
routed army, after the footmen had made an 
intrepid stand with their seythes and the butt 
ends of their muskets, came pouring back 
just as the sun was rising. BRIDGWATER, 


BRIDGWATER AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


in spite of its «railway station and 
other nineteenth-century additions, has 
not undergone many alterations since the 
times of ‘‘ King Monmouth.” St. John’s 
Church is a modern building, but St. Mary’s 
dates from the fifteenth century. It was 
on the top of the square tower, from 
which the steeple rises, that he stood 
on the day before the battle to survey the 
dispositions of the Royalist army. When 
he saw the regular infantry he muttered, 
“I know these men: they will fight; if I 
had but them, all would go well.” 

But Bridgwater contains earlier and 
less depressing associations. The statue of 
Admiral Blake—a brave man in a _ brave 
and earnest age—rises in the centre of 
the town, while near the bridge is the 
well-preserved house in which he was born. 
The prospect seawards along the six miles 
that separate Bridgwater from the sea 
has much changed in the course of centuries. 
In the days of the Stuarts a good deal 
of it must have been a dismal morass, 
often flooded by the Parret, which during 
spring tides has, like the Severn, a 
“bore” or wave sometimes six feet high. 
The Hams are now renowned among 
farmers as grazing land where cattle put 
on flesh with surprising quickness.  For- 
tunes were made there several generations 
ago, when the yeomen formed a compact 
agricultural society, marrying within itself 
and proud of its pedigrees. Though oversea 
competition has brought prices down, the 
cultivators of this alluvial tract of 200 
square miles still do very fairly well. 

The Somerset coast of the _ Bristol 
Channel to the north-east of the mouth 
of the Parret can pride itself on several 
pleasant watering-places. Burnham is much 
frequented by folk of the quiet sort, and 
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only needs “development” to make it a 
serious rival to WESTON-SUPER-MARE. This 
town, rising up in greystone streets not 
unlike those of Aberdeen, has its detractors, 
and somewhat unreasonable they are apt to 
be. Apart from the hordes of excursionists 
which descend on it from Cardiff in the 
summer season, the flats of mud which 
are laid bare at low water make it un- 
suitable for the delights of paddling. But 
you cannot have everything. Weston 
depends upon numerous staunch devotees 
who enjoy the stroll along the iron pier, 
now connected with the town by electric 
tramway, out to Birnbeck Island, and the 
two-mile stretch along the Marine Parade 
which the local authorities have beautified 
with much taste. The walks up the 
spurs of the Mendips, like Worle Hill and 
Brean Down, are highly enjoyable for 
visitors who are not afraid of a climb. 
If we add that the boating is good, and 
that 


steamers can be taken to many 
points on the Welsh and Devonshire 
coasts, we have sufficiently vindicated 


Weston from the base accusation that it 
is a seaside resort without any sea worth 
mentioning. 

Beautiful CLEVEDON is now connected 
with Weston by a quaint light railway. 
Immortalised in Knglish literature as the 
last resting-place of Arthur Hallam, as 
mentioned in another article,* Clevedon 
has other associations besides. If Coleridge 
is more closely connected with Nether 
Stowey and the Quantocks, Myrtle Cottage 
will always be remembered as the place 
where he lived after he had married Miss 
Sara Fricker, the daughter of a Bristol manu- 
facturer, the enterprise of founding a new 
Arcadia on the Susquehanna having failed. 

* See Vol. I., p. 356. 
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Thackeray, too, is believed to have 
taken Clevedon Court, with its four- 
teenth-century front— much damaged 
by fire—for the original of Castlewood 
in “Esmond,” though he actually 
places it in Hampshire. The details 
of his description are not readily 
traceable in Clevedon Court, but then 
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they present a remarkably straight sky- 
line except where the Cheddar Gorge cuts 


them in twain. Yet they are discovered, 
when explored on foot, to be full of 
broken ground. The swallets, or holes 


in the limestone, through which the water 
escapes to unknown depths, are a_ local 
peculiarity, which, however, occurs also in 
the Derbyshire hills. The largest of them 
is called the Devil's Punchbowl—a name of 
some frequency in England, and a speaking 
testimony, it is to be feared, to the habits 
of those who bestowed it. In addition to 
these natural excavations there are the lead 
mine works, many of which date from 
British times, and which were once a pro- 
ductive source of revenue to the Crown. 

The views from the Mendips are various 
and beautiful. That from Maesbury Castle, 
a Roman encampment with double ramparts 
on the East Mendips, carries right over 
Somerset, the Bristol Channel, and South 
Wales. Blackdown, the highest point, is a 
wild heath, standing 1,068 feet above the 
sea, and visible—so, at least, the natives will 
tell you—from Windsor Castle. Worle Hill, a 
lesser eminence, near Weston-super-Mare, is 
crowned with the remains of a camp cover- 
ing twenty acres, where many curious relics 
have been unearthed. Beacon Hill towers 
above Shepton Mallet, and Milton Hill above 
Wells. 

The Mendips can be effectively climbed 
by the glade of Blagdon, and so through 
Charterhouse-on-Mendip to the small but 


cliffs rise sheer from the sides of the road 
to the height of 500 feet, and in some 
places actually seem to overhang it. Their 
precise measurements may be small as pre- 
cipices are reckoned ; still they look most im- 
pressive as they spring up into the heavens, 
clothed with mountain-ash and ivy and yew. 
At the boldest part of the pass three 
pinnacles appear to cut the sky, though as 
a matter of fact they are easily climbed 
on the turf above. Less strange is the vast 
Castle Rock, which has a flat top by way of 
contrast. The road turns this way, now that, 
among these grand surroundings, until after 
a descent of about a mile it reaches the 
Cheddar stream, which comes bustling out 
of the rock. Those familiar with more 
stupendous ranges may sneer at the Cheddar 
Gorge as “ very pretty, but—.” It is certainly 
English in its freedom from awe-inspiring 
attributes ; none the less it makes a singularly 
complete picture. 

The village of CHEDDAR, at the foot of 
the pass, has become famous the world over 
for the cheeses made in it and its neighbour- 
hood. No Canadian or American imitations, 
as the farmers rightly boast, can compare 
with the products of these rich pastures. 
The cheeses sometimes attain huge size, 
notably that made in 1841 as a present 
to Queen Victoria, when every farmer con- 
tributed a day’s milk. Cheddar itself has a 
fine church, with a venerable yew tree close 
by, and a primitive market cross to dignify 
its narrow, winding streets. But most 
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visitors make straight for its famous stalac- 
tite caverns, Cox’s—so called from Mr. Cox, 
a road surveyor, who discovered it in 1887— 
and Goughs, Avowedly show places, they 
are lighted with gas, and absolutely free 
from the awe-inspiring qualities of the 
subterranean recesses of the Peak district. 
Still, imitative nature has accomplished no 
handiwork more delicate than the marble 
curtain and the carved basin of Cox’s; nor 
has it gone much nearer reality than with 
the flitch of bacon. At Gough’s Cavern— 
a much larger series of chambers—are to be 
seen the wonders of the Diamond Stream 
and the Frozen Niagara, together with the 
hall styled, by no means inappropriately, 
King Solomon’s Temple. 

A few miles to the north-west of Ched- 
dar is the quaint little market town of 
AXBRIDGE, which among other antiquities is 
proud of the building known as “ King John’s 
Hunting Lodge.’’ 
Six miles from Ched- 
dar on the other side 
is Wookry Hotz, 
famous long before 
the marvels of Ched- 
dar were discovered. 
From its mouth the 
river Axe issues forth 
as a small though 
energetic stream. The 
Witch of Wookey and 
her Kitchen are, it 
must be confessed, 
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more curious than impressive. The large 
block of stalactite does not come at all near 
humanity, though some of the smaller ones 
do bear a resemblance to the domestic uten- 
sils to which they have been likened. The 
hyeena’s den, discovered in 1852, is, however, 
of supreme interest to geologists and anthro- 
pologists. The bones of that animal, together 
with other extinct species of carnivora, deer, 
and rhinoceros, were there revealed in touch 


with human implements such as _ flint 
weapons and a bone arrow-head. The finds 
occurred at a critical period in the 


controversy on the origin of mankind, and 
those who argued for remoteness were 
supplied with evidence the most valuable. 


Away to the south-west of Langport, 
Taunton’s three tall towers beckon the 
traveller on his way as he traverses the 
vale of Taunton Deane. Agricultural com- 
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petition may have rendered Fuller’s saying, 
that the plain is ‘so fruitful, to use their 
own phrase, with the zun and zoil alone as 
to need no manuring,” a little obsolete. But 
its inhabitants have still that local pride 
which induced him to add, rather ungra- 
ciously, that ‘“* the peasantry therein are as 
rude as rich, and so highly conceited of ae 
dis- 


‘ 


own country that they conceive it a - 
paragement to be born in any other place, 

From its position above the river Tone 
we can see that TAUNTON was bound to be 
a place of importance in early times. 
Numerous remains, both British and Roman, 


prove it to have been a settlement long 
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before Ina, King of the West Saxons, made 
it his outlying fortress against the Welsh. 
He may or may not have thrown up his 
earthworks on the site of the castle. The 
earliest existing portion of the building, at 
any rate, was reared by William Giffard, 
Bishop of Winchester, in the reign of 
Henry I., the town having been presented 
to that see before the Conquest. Bishop 
Langton added the embattled gateway. 
Distant though it was from their diocese, 
Taunton Castle was for many years the 
principal residence of the prelates of Win- 
chester. The townspeople seem, by way 
of contrast, to have been of a democratic 
way of thinking. They gave ready adimit- 
tance to the pretender Perkin Warbeck, 
when he advanced from Cornwall, and were 
probably much disgusted when the im- 
postor stole away by night, on the approach 
of some royal troops, to take sanctuary at 
Beaulieu Abbey. 

On the outbreak of the Great Rebellion, 
Taunton, like Bristol, was strongly Parlia- 
mentarian in its sympathies. It was taken, 
however, by the Royalists, and remained in 
their hands until, in July, 1644, Blake, who 
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had gained great fame by his defence of 
Lyme, suddenly threw himself on the place. 
The King’s garrison, only eighty strong, 
made no resistance. Blake’s position, how- 
ever, became desperate in turn when 
Kssex’s army had been overwhelmed. 
Isolated though he was, he proceeded to 
place the town in a condition of defence 
by barricading the roads, loopholing the 
houses, and throwing up earthworks. The 
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siege which followed lasted, with an interval 
of respite, for nearly a year. Once Blake 
was relieved by Fairfax, but Goring pressed 
him hard with 10,000 troops before the 
Royalists gave up the game in consequence 
of the defeat at Newbury. After the 
siege had been raised, Blake continued to 
act as governor of the town, and applied 
himself with much humanity to rebuilding 
the houses and relieving the necessities of 
the people. That was the heroic age of 
Taunton. .As a Somerset man Blake enjoyed 
such popularity in his native county as to 
excite, it was said, the jealousy of the Pro- 
tector. 

So Puritanical was the spirit of Taunton 
that after the Restoration a royal order 
caused the moat to be filled up and the city 
wall demolished to its foundations. The 
distinguished Nonconformist divine, Joseph 
Alleine, was thrust into prison at-Ilchester, 
but from his cell exhorted his friends to 
remain staunch to their principles. The 
whole populace combined, therefore, to wel- 
come Monmouth, when he entered the town, 
with transports of delight. The houses were 
wreathed with flowers; a bevy of young girls 
offered the pretender a flag embroidered with 
royal emblems. It was at Taunton that, 
dismayed by the reluctance of the Whig 
aristocracy to join his standard, he com- 
mitted the fatal error of assuming the title 
of king. His proclamation in the market 
place must have been a_ stirring scene, 
though the longer-headed of his swpporters 
made little attempt to conceal their dis- 
quietude. 

This was on the 20th of June, 1685. 
Within a few weeks Monmouth had fled 
from Sedgemoor, and Colonel Kirke had 
arrived at Taunton with the old Tangier 
garrison, known as his *“‘ Lambs.” Using the 
signpost of the White Hart Inn as his gal- 
lows, he hanged nine prisoners without the 
form of a trial, and proceeded to add to 
their number many more victims. The name 
of Tangier still retained by a quarter of the 
town perpetuates the memory of his ferocity. 
Kirke was venal, however, and connived at 
the escape of rich delinquents. The judicial 
murders of Jeffreys seemed necessary to 
complete the work. He held “The Bloody 
Assize” in the great hall of the castle, and, 
with a running accompaniment of hideous 
jests, committed prisoners by the score. to 
death, the lash, or the plantations. Though 
the figures have been much disputed, he 
must have condemned at least two hundred 
and thirty Somerset folk to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered, and some eight hun- 
dred and forty to be transported. Macaulay 
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has told the shocking story of the traffic in 
pardons—even of the schoolchildren who had 
walked in Monmouth’s procession—in which 
the Queen of James II. and her maids of 
honour did not scruple to engage. But he 
identifies the go-between quite wrongly with 
William Penn. He was really an obscure 
adventurer, George Penne by name. 

With the Bloody Assize the history of 


Taunton comes to an abrupt end. Like 
other South of England towns, it has 


been outstripped by the great commercial 
and manufacturing centres of the North, 
cities which in the time of the Stuarts 
were but beginning to be known as 
seats of industry. Having lost its charter 
under Charles II., Taunton, though 
capital of Somerset, actually remained 
unincorporated until after the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835. But though its woollen 
and serge trade gradually declined, it still 
continues unostentatiously prosperous—silk 
goods, collars, and gloves being its chief 
products —- thanks largely to families of 
Quaker origin which, as in Bristol, have done 
well for themselves without forgetting their 
duty towards their neighbour. Noncon- 
formist divines were, indeed, much the most 
prominent of Taunton’s worthies until Mr. 
A. W. Kinglake, the delightful author of 
**Hoéthen” and the historian of the Crimean 
War, was born, in 1809, at Wilton House, 
in the High Street. 

Taunton retains many evidences of its tur- 
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bulent past, though they are not particularly 
obtrusive. Bishop, Giffard’s liberality has a 
survival in the Priory Barn, the only relic 
of the Augustinian priory he founded early 
in the twelfth century. This venerable 
building served several purposes, including 
that of a chapel for French prisoners 
during the Napoleonic wars, before being 
converted to the humble uses conveyed 
by its name. Giffard’s part of the castle 
consists of the walls and keep, though the 
latter has fourteenth-century additions 
superimposed on the original fabric. Bishop 
Horne, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, besides executing numerous repairs 
in the castle, thought fit to destroy the 
Norman hall, and to erect instead the 
building in which. Jeffreys sat and roared 
down the witnesses for the defence. — Its 
fine proportions—150 feet by 80—have un- 
fortunately been disguised by renovations 
accomplished during the tasteless end of 
the eighteenth century. The Somerset 
Archeological and Natural History Society 
use it as a museum, where are to be seen 
prehistoric relics from the Quantocks and 
the Mendips. 

The triangular market-place, known as 
The Parade, preserves the memories of 
the Bloody Assize more vividly, perhaps. 
The house near it where Jeffreys lodged 
has disappeared, but an old wooden 
building is still shown which was once the 
White Hart Inn, and in which Kirke’s 
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officers sat and caroused while Monmouth’s 
miserable dupes swung on its signboard. 
At the Shire Hall, opened in 1858, is a 
fine collection of busts of Somerset worthies, 
from Admiral Blake down to Chard, of 
Rorke’s Drift. It is an effective specimen 
of the imitative Elizabethan. Taunton has 
numerous educational institutions, from the 
Grammar School, founded in 1522 by Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester, and the  old- 
fashioned Huish’s Schools, down to such 
recent efforts of Noneconformist activity as 
the Wesleyan Collegiate Institution and 
the Independent College, which most 
travellers on the Great Western Railway 
eannot fail to have noticed—both dating 
from ‘‘the forties.” A recent addition to 
the attractions of Taunton has been the 
Somerset Cricket Ground. It is a some- 
what small and easy field; a famous 
batsman has declared, indeed, that if he 
had to choose between a ‘“‘century” and 
capital punishment he would choose the 
sward on the banks of the Tone for his 
attempt to escape the penalty. 

The Church of St. Mary Magdalene is 
the chief glory of Taunton. This master- 
piece of the Perpendicular period deserves 
notice not only. for its unusual plan— 
double aisles on either side of the nave—but 
also for its magnificent tower. Norman and 
Karly English work are distinctly visible on 
a closer inspection, but the first effect of 
the spacious interior on the delighted eye 
is that of fifteenth-century airiness. De- 
spite some gaudy modern glasswork, the 
church has been well treated, on the whole, 
by subsequent generations. It has a fine, 
if heavy, black oak roof, and a very 
characteristic reredos by Street. The tower 
as we have it is a careful facsimile, com- 
pleted in 1862, of its predecessor, which 
had become very insecure. The first im- 
pression is that of extreme height—for its 
gracefulness seems to add many feet to its 
actual 158—and the next of great elaboration. 
It rises in four storeys, that containing the 
belfry being crowned with a pierced battle- 
ment and turrets of openwork. 


St. James’s Church is not so well 
known—except to students of Somerset 
architecture—as it deserves to be. Its fine 


tower does not get quite a fair chance, 
because it has to stand comparison with 
St. Mary’s. It was rebuilt, without being 
spoilt during the process, in 1870. The body 
of the church has a somewhat vaultlike 
appearance from its long, low roof; but its 
porportions are otherwise good, and the 
minutely sculptured font is noteworthy. 
Taunton’s third church, St. John’s, is a 
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modern effort by Sir Gilbert Scott, who 
acquitted himself well in circumstances 
where he might conceivably have failed. 


The shoulders of the QUANTOCKS catch 
the eye at several points in the Taunton 
streets as they rise in an easy ascent out 
of the plain. The higher ranges—if so 
impressive a word can be used of what are 
very moderate elevations, though Will's 
Neck is nearly 1,300 feet above the sea level— 
become more abrupt, and it is quite a 
“breather” to get to the uneven heath 
running along the ridge. Walkers who 
explore the Quantocks conscientiously have 
to take quite an Alpine scramble, too, to get 
down into Watchet, the old-world little 
port which they appear to push, as it were 
into the sea. The hills are frequently 
disregarded from preference for the wilder 
beauties of Exmoor, though the quiet 
charms of the railway journey from 
Taunton to Minehead has been known to 
entice lovers of the picturesque toa closer 
acquaintance with the Quantocks on one 
side of them or the Brendons on the 
other. The road, less confined than Devon- 
shire lanes, runs through a pleasant valley, 
from which emerge here and there Per- 
pendicular church towers, such essential 
features of Somerset scenery. 

The tower at BISHOP’s LYDEARD is, in 
fact, worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath as that of St. Mary’s, Taunton, which 
it resembles in its four storeys and the open- 
work of the parapet. Within are some 
beautifully carved pew-ends, while the 
fourteenth-century cross in the churchyard 
is regarded by Somerset antiquaries as one 
of the most perfect in the county. Bishop's 
Lydeard played its little part bravely in 
great events, since Sir Richard Grenville 
held the manor-house for the Parliament- 
arians against King Charles’s forces until it 
was reduced to ruins. Rival politics were 
too close to be comfortable in those days, 
since hard by, at the foot of the Quantocks, 
stands Cothelstone, a Jacobean mansion, 
now restored, which was the seat of the 
Stawels. A staunchly Royalist family, they 
suffered for the cause in the devastation of 
their large estates, and were but inadequately 
rewarded at the Restoration by a barony. 
The first holder of the title, who could not 
conceal his horror at Jeffreys’ atrocities, 
was punished by having a corpse suspended 
in chains at his park gate. The church 
contains many monuments of this high- 
spirited race. 

CoMBE FLORY is a place of less robust 
memories, since Sydney Smith held the living 
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for many years, and made the parsonage 
resound with laughter at his perpetual 
jokes and diversions. We can well imagine 
that he was seldom at a loss for London 
society, even when the Quantocks were far 
less accessible than now. But it would be 


impossible to describe all the interesting 
churehes and manor-houses with which this 
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district teems. STOGUMBER church has an 
aisle built by the great Cardinal Beaufort, 
and a monument to the Royalist soldier 
Sir George Sydenham, whose ghost is_ be- 
lieved to charge down the combe in which his 
manor-house les hidden. NETTLECOMBE is 
worthy from its mighty timber to be the 
ancestral place of the ancient family of 
Trevelyan, to whom it was granted by 
Henry II. Nearer the sea we reach the 
property of the Wyndhams, who included 
Sir William, the famous orator and Jacobite, 
one of Walpole’s most formidable opponents, 
and Lord Egremont, the eccentric founder 
of the collection of pictures at Petworth. 
They lie buried in St. Decuman’s churchyard 
—so called from the saint who crossed the 
sea from Wales on a hurdle. 

Watchet and its neighbour, Blue Anchor, 
are destined, no doubt, to follow the ex- 
ample of Ilfracombe and become fashion- 
able watering-places. At present they are 
jolly, old-fashioned ports, with cosy inns 
and beautiful sea views, which are invested 
with the charm of the unexpected by the 
dark red conglomerate at Watchet and the 
white and red veined alabaster at Blue 
Anchor. The former owes its appropriate 
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little pier to the Wyndham family, and is 
one of those happy places without a history 
—if we except the breaching of its sea-wall 
in the gale of September, 1903—save when 
it roused itself to beat off the Danes who 
plundered the port. 

But Watchet, Blue Anchor, and Washford 
are not, it must be confessed, of much ac- 
count beside the 
ruins of CLEEVE 
ABBEY, more 
especially since 
they have been 
judiciously  ex- 
cavated. There- 
mains of this Cis- 
tercian founda- 
tion, unlike those 
at Beaulieu and 
elsewhere, have 
been preserved 
intact, so far as 
foundations go. 
The whole life of 
the society can 
be lived over 
again with but 
little demands on 
the imagination. 
We can see the 
dormitories in 
which they 
slept, the refec- 
tory where they fed, the abbot’s  par- 
ticular parlour, the room for accounts, 
the kitchen, and even the archway through 
which their bodies went out to the grave. 
The church suffered from despoilers more 
than any part of the abbey, and great is 
the loss to architecture. Otherwise we get 
a community of the Middle Ages preserved 
in all its essential surroundings, the refec- 
tory being, in particular, a grand fifteenth- 
century hall. 

English tetters claim the east flank of the 
Quantocks for their own. It was at NETHER 
STOWEY that the literary partnership  be- 
tween Coleridge and Wordsworth became 
intimate and poetry betook itself to another 
and stronger flight. A tablet on a simple 
cottage records that Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge lived there from 1797 to 1800. A de- 
sire for his society brought Wordsworth 
and his sister to Alfoxton House, standing 
in a pleasant deer park in the neighbouring 
parish of Holford, where some fine old 
beech trees are to be seen. From that 
association of genius was born the little 
volume of “Lyrical Ballads” published 
in September, 1798. To it Wordsworth 
contributed ‘‘We are Seven” and the 
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magnificent ‘Lines on Tintern Abbey,” 
and Coleridge ‘The Ancient Mariner.” 
The story of that poem is not unfamiliar, 
but it will bear repetition. Wordsworth 
supplied a few lines, and suggested the alba- 
tross from a passage in Shelvocke’s “‘ Travels,” 
but the rest of the work was Coleridge’s. 
“The Ancient Mariner,’ though a subse- 
quent generation can hardly bring itself to 
believe the monstrous fact, nearly killed 
the volume, as the critics could not under- 
stand it. This was the time of Cole- 
ridge’s highest poetical inspiration, and 
some of it must undoubtedly have been due 
to the influence of the Wordsworths upon 
his. wayward nature—of Dorothy even more 
than of William. Charles Lamb and Haz- 
litt were visitors to Nether Stowey, and a 
more disconcerting arrival was the revo- 
lutionary Thelwall. Poetical confabulations 
Were construed into conspiracies against 
law and order, and a Government spy came 
down expressly to watch their movements. 
The unsophisticated inhabitants were not so 
far wrong when they reported Coleridge to be 
a crack-brained talking fellow, but credulity 
seldom went further than when the innocent 
Wordsworth was called “either a smuggler 
or a traitor,” and one meaning mischief. 
Nether Stowey is the gem cf the beauti- 
fully wooded and furrowed track between 
Bridgwater and the crest of the Quantocks. 
But the whole country well repays a stay 
of a week or so, if a stout pair of legs are 
at command. There is, for example, the fine 
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earthwork of Danesborough Camp to be 
seen, and the few fragments at Stogursey 
marking where once stood the castle of the 
fierce barons the De Courcys, the subduers 
of Ulster. What, again, could be more 
delightful than the view across Minehead 
Bay from West Quantoxhead, or that from 
Triscombe Stone, on the western flank of 
the Quantocks ? 

But it would be a hopeless task to attempt 
a detailed eulogy of the scenery of this much 
undervalued part of Mid-Somerset. The 
village of CROWCOMBE may be taken, perhaps, 
as an epitome of its charms. The heights of 
Wills Neck and Willet Tower are within 
easy walking distance. The churchyard has 
its handsome eross, the cottages are all that 
cottages in a romantic neighbourhood should 
be. At the bottom of a steep pitch lined 
with beech hedges lies Crowcombe Court, 
with its well-timbered glades. It also con- 
tains many memorials of the Carew family, 
and a most valuable collection of portraits 
of the Tudor and Stuart period. At Crow- 
combe is preserved a portrait of Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, the king of the ginsies, that 
ill-regulated genius who spent more pains in 
being a scamp than would have raised him 
to a position of eminence. He seems, some- 
how, a most natural figure here, for 
certainly, if anywhere in England, the 
Quantocks are the place one would select 
for initiation into a nomadic existence, 
exempt from the trammels of civilisation, 
if devoid of its comforts. 
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THE GREAT DALES OF YORKSHIRE. 


Characteristics of the Yorkshire Dales. SWALEDALE: Picturesque Situation of Richmond—Richmond Castle 


and its History—Hasby Abbey—Catterick. 


WENSLEYDALE: Jervaulx Abbey—Coverham Abbey— Middleham 


and the Last of the Barons—Bolton Castle and Mary Queen of Scots—Legend of Semmer Water—The 


Waterfalls of Wensleydale. NIpDERDALE: 


Associations of Nidderdale with Eugene Aram—Pateley 


Bridge—Harrogate—Knaresborough—The Dropping Well. WHARFEDALE: Tadcaster, Wetherby, and Otley 
—Farnley and its Associations with Turner—Ben Rhydding and Hkley—Bolton Priory—The Strid—Barden 


Tower—Upper Wharfedale Villages. 


AIREDALE? 


Malham Cove and Gordale Sear—Skipton and its 


Cas tle—Keighley—Haworth and the Brontés—The Vale of Calder—Wakefield—More Bronte Associations 


—Brockadale. 


EW of the English counties possess 

a such diversified scenery as York- 
shire. There are considerable tracts 

of country in the West and East Ridings 
which could scarcely be called beautiful 
by any stretch of the imagination, 
crowded as they are with the evidences 
of toil, industry, and perpetual money- 
getting; there are others where the 
natural lie of the land is so flat and 
featureless as to grow wearisome to the 
eye; there are still others wherein there is 
nothing whatever in the shape of archi- 
tectural beauties, deep woods, or winding 
rivers to redeem a general dulness; but 
all around these poverties of nature there 
is a richness which scarcely any other 
part of England can equal. The North 
Riding is almost entirely given up to the 
beautiful, the wild, and the picturesque ; 
with the exception of its north-east corner, 
now developed into a land of fire and smoke, 
it is a country of hills and valleys, swift 
rivers and rushing waterfalls, and within 
its confines one finds most of the beauties 


which have made the Yorkshire Dales 
famous all the world over. Nearly the 
whole of the Dale country lies in the North 
Riding and in that corner of the West 
Riding which pushes itself far towards the 
Westmorland and Cumberland hills, and 
seems by natural association and aspect to 
belong to Lakeland rather than to the 
county of broad acres. The eastern side 
of the county is almost entirely destitute 
of the features which characterise the dale 
scenery. A straight line drawn through the 
map of Yorkshire divides the two classes of 
scenery: Westward lie mountain and valley, 
moorland and river; eastward, save for the 
Cleveland Hills and the gentle undula- 
tions of the Wolds, a country of pastoral 
smoothness. 

Of what the lover of beauty may find 
in the Dale country it is difficult to 
tell within narrow limits. Swaledale, 
Wensleydale, Nidderdale, Wharfedale, Aire- 
dale, are not merely valleys wherein one 
finds beauties of scenery; they are distinct 
tracts of English country, each with a 
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character and features of its own, a history 
of its own, and an atmosphere which is 
peculiar to itseif. Each of these dales, too, 
is rich in associations of an historical, or a 
literary, or a romantic nature; in all of 
them the observant traveller, especially if 
he be well versed in history, finds his mind 
fully occupied in ruminating over the 
memorials of the past which they present 
to him in rich abundance; there is not one 
of them in which are not found the ruins of 
great castles, powerful religious houses, or 
ancient mansions, and in most of them one 
comes at intervals into the midst of an old- 
time market town whose aspect is that of 
the sixteenth rather than of the twentieth 
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where it joins the Ouse, is of all Yorkshire 
rivers the most romantic as soon as Catterick 
and Easby Abbey are reached. 

Near their outlet the rivers which conduct 
to the Yorkshire Dales are not particular] 
noticeable for beauty of situation ; but ‘is 
nearer one approaches to their sources the 
more one is forced to confess that they rival 
and often excel any other rivers in charm and 
interest. To the lover of dale scenery it may 
be suggested—though the present work does 
not profess to be a guide-book—that by adopt- 
ing a zig-zag plan, somewhat arbitrary no 
doubt in its character, he may see all the 
beauties of the dales without wearying him: 
self with the tamenesses of the lower 


century. reaches of their rivers. N 

iS : ; Ss o better plan of 
The five great dales of Yorkshire this sort can be devised than that of acing 
Swaledale, Wensley- Swaledale from the 
dale, Nidderdale, Westmorland border, 


Wharfedale, and Aire- 
dale — have a_ geo- 
graphical feature in 
common in the fact 
that the rivers which 
run through them 
and lend much charm 
and character to the 


scenery pass, after 
leaving the  dales 
themselves, into 
country which — ac- 


ee 


centuates the beauty 
of the dales by its 
own tameness and 
lack of variety. The 
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traversing it as far as 
Catterick Bridge, turn- 
ing southward across 
country into Wensley- 
dale and following it 
from east to west, and 
thence going over into 
Nidderdale, which should 
be traversed in the 
contrary direction as far 
as Knaresborough. From 
Knaresborough a few 
steps carry one _ into 
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Swale, the Ure, the 
Nidd, the Wharfe, and the Aire 
all run into the Ouse on its way 
to the Humber, and for miles 
before each joins the _ greater 
stream it has transected tracts of 
land far different in character 
from that wherein it had its first 
beginnings. No one who sees the 
Aire at Leeds—where, owing to 
lack of proper legislation in the 
matter of pollution of rivers, it 
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believe it to be the same river 

which one wonders at a few miles 

beyond Skipton. The tameness of 

the Wharfe at Cawood in no wise sug- 
gests its glories at Bolton Abbey; the 
Nidd at Skip Bridge promises nothing of 
the beauties which surround it at Knares- 
borough; the Ure is a tame, homely sort of 
river when seen at Boroughbridge, but full of 
romance and poetry and wildness as it passes 
through Wensleydale; while the Swale, little 
better than a respectable ditch at Myton, 
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the explora- 
with profit at 
its source, at 


the valley of the Wharfe, 
tion of which may be begun 
Wetherby, and continued to 
which point a pilgrimage across moors and 
hills takes one to the source of the Aire, which 
should be followed to and left at Binglev. 
This may seem an arbitrary method of 
dealing with the map, but it has the 
advantage of keeping the traveller to the 
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Dale country, and of preserving him from 
the ofttimes deadly dulness of the river 
stretches in the Vale of York. 


In approaching SWALEDALE from the 
Westmorland border, by way of Kirkby 


Photo: Frith & Co., Reigate. 
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Stephen and Hollow Mill Cross, one speedily 
arrives in the midst of a region so wild 
and desolate that it is almost impossible 
to believe that such a thing as town or 
village exists within a hundred miles. Dark 
mooriands rise on every side; in the ravines 
which separate their undulations are moun- 
tain torrents pouring over rock-strewn 
beds; now and then one hears the bleating 
of sheep or the voice of a shepherd, but 
the silence is usually that of real solitude. 
Between the western extremities of Swale- 
dale and the first signs of life and habitation 
eastward, one finds one strong characteristic 
of the wilder parts of the Yorkshire Dales— 
out of each opens a series of smaller dales, 
each of them worth exploring on its own 


account. Birkdale, Sleddale, Whitsundale, 
and Stonesdale, in the lonelier parts of 


Swaledale, all possess charms and associations 
of their own, though it must be confessed 
that the charms are usually of a stern 
description and the associations those of 
lawless times. 

Between the head of Swaledale and 
Richmond, its great beauty and its chief 
glory, there are several small towns 
to which—mirabile dictu /—the railway has 
not yet penetrated. Near Keld is Kisdon 
Force, a fine waterfall of nearly sixty 
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feet, at the foot of a hill which from its 
peculiar position seems to occupy the centre 
of the dale. Close to Muker, an old town 
dating from about the fourteenth century, 
are the famous Buttertubs, curious natural 
openings in the ground, and a little distance 
away is Great Shunnor Fell, almost the 
highest of the Swaledale hills, from the sum- 
mit of which one may obtain a view of the 
principal York- 
shire, Lancashire, 
and Westmorland 
mountains. One 
comes into more 
thickly populated 
country as one 
gets further east- 
ward. Reeth, a 
quaintly situated 
little town in the — 
midst of the dale, 
is surrounded by 
high, gaunt fells 
on every side but 
the east, and from 
that it looks down 
on the village of 
Fremington, the 
“town of the 
stranger,” and on 
Grinton, where 
one begins to get in touch with Roman and 
Norman times, and where one also finds a 
fine old parish church full of curious and 
interesting things. Close by are the ruins 
of the old Benedictine house of Marrick: 
a little further away along the road to 
Richmond are those of the Gilbertine 
nunnery of Ellerton. Between the ruins of 
Ellerton and Richmond there is little to see 
of village or of religious house, castle or 
church, except Marske, which was visited 
by Leland during his journeyings in the 
sixteenth century, and is. still what he 
valled it, ‘‘a fine place, within a quarter of 
a mile of Swale.” 

The character of Swaledale between the 
western border of the county and the 
town and castle of Richmond is wild and 
stern, rather than sylvan and attractive 
The mountains, which close in a rather nar- 
row and steep valley, rise in some cases to a 
height of close upon 2,000 feet, and their slopes 
are thickly covered with tumuli and the 
signs of ancient encampments and _ fortifica- 
tions. The vegetation is not luxurious nor 
particularly noticeable until one approaches 
RIcHMOND, but within a mile or two of 
this most romantically situated of English 
towns, the entire character of the dale 
changes, and becomes as attractive as it has 
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previously been stern and repellent. Round 
about Whitcliffe, at the foot of the long 
rise to the town, the scenery is full of 
charm; the tree-clothed cliffs of Hudswell 
on one side of the road and of Whit- 
cliffe on the ther form an _ encouraging 
introduction to the beauty of Richmond 
and of the stretches of the Swale which 
lie beyond it. 

But Richmond itself is the true attraction 
of Swaledale. No other town in Yorkshire 
can compare with it for charm of situation or 
for romantic surroundings and associations. 
The old-time poet who hailed it as ‘the 
font of beauty, rippling Swaledale’s peerless 
queen!” was only using the language of 
plain, unvarnished truth. Seen either from 
east or west, the old town presents a 
unique spectacle. It is perched high above 
the river and the valley on a crag-like prom- 
ontory, and the great keep of its Norman 
castle, one of the most formidable strong- 
holds of the North Country, dominates as 
quaint a_ collection of roofs, gables, and 
towers as ever delighted an artist’s eye. 
Few market towns of England _ possess 
so many things worth looking at as one 
finds in Richmond. The great castle, the 
wide market-place with an obelisk and 
a curious old church in the midst, the 
splendid ruins of the Grey Friars, the 
narrow alley known as Friar’s Wynd, and 
the old bar at Cornforth Hill, are all fea- 
tures of interest to the lover of old-world 
things. 

But, in addition to tangible matters of 
stone, there are at Richmond equally 
interesting things which exist only in 
legend and in the records’ of other 
days. The town and castle are closely 
associated with some of the greatest names 
in English history. At the time of the Con- 
quest Richmond formed the centre of an ear|- 
dom whichincluded over one hundred and fifty 
manors. It was then the property of the ill- 
fated Edwin, brother of Morear, and the 
rascals who owned allegiance to him never 
recognised the Norman yoke ; they remained 
turbulent and defiant for centuries, and one 
English sovereign, King John, was besieged 
by them in the castle in 1216. Constance of 
Brittany, mother of the Prince Arthur who 
figures in the pathetic scene in King John, 
resided for some time in the castle, which 
she brought to Ranulph, Earl of Chester, 
as a marriage portion. The castle, too, was 
for some years the prison of William the 
Lion, King of Scotland, who was captured 
at Alnwick in 1174 by Ralph Granville, 
Baron of Coverham. 

Swaledale east of Richmond is full of 
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charm and interest. The river winds 
away from the mighty base of the promon- 
tory crowned by town and castle and by 
the ruins of the old religious houses of 
St. Nicholas and St. Martin, until it comes to 
the remains of the once powerful Abbey of 
St. Agatha at Haspy. Here you find one 
of the most beautiful spots of the York- 
shire dales. The river murmurs at the 
very foot of the weather- beaten walls; 
richly wooded slopes close in the valley on 
each side; everything is suggestive of peace 
and meditation and_ rest. The abbey, 
founded about the middle of the twelfth 
century by the then Lord of Richmond, 
attained high rank amongst the greater 
religious houses of Yorkshire, and the mag- 
nificence of its ruins proves it to have been 
of high architectural beauty and importance. 
But all this part of Swaledale is interest- 
ing to the lover of ancient things, and 
at CATTERICK, where the surroundings of 
the river are gradually transformed by 
the quieter features of the Vale of York, 
one comes in touch with the history of 
the Roman occupation, for Catterick is the 
ancient Cataractonium, which, according to 


Ptolemy, was a_ station having an area 
of nine acres. 
While the river Ure possesses many 


points of interest and has much beauty of 
situation in its lower reaches, it is not until 
one approaches the eastern extremity of 
WENSLEYDALE, in the neighbourhood of 
Masham and Jervaulx Abbey, that its full 
beauty as a river is seen. MASHAM itself, a 
quaint old dale town, is full of associations 
with the Mowbrays, the Scropes, and the 
Danbys, families of great power once upon 
a time in this part of Yorkshire. Its church 
dates back to Norman times, and contains 
many curious and noteworthy features. 
From Masham to Jervaulx the river and the 
dale increase in beauty at every step; when 
JERVAULX ABBEY is reached one finds one- 
self in the midst of scenery of the most 
delightful description. Here the Ure runs 
at the foot of precipitous banks, thickly 
covered with wood, and it is constantly 
recruited by cascades which rush to it 
through fells and ravines. 

In common with most of the Yorkshire 
abbeys and priories, that of Jervaulx 
occupies a situation of great beauty. 
Originally founded by some monks of 
Savigny at Fors, the locale of the order 
was removed to Jervaulx about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and the house 
speedily assumed high rank amongst the 
religious establishments of the North. The 
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conventual buildings appear to have been of 
some magnificence; but they have suffered 
more at the hands of time and of despoilers 
than the sister houses of Bolton and Rievaulx, 
of Fountains and Easby, and, though some 
effort has been made to preserve them, there 
is much less of them 
to see than one 
would like. 
‘Wensleydale, 
famous © nowadays 
for its cheeses and 
its training stables, 
is full of ecclesiasti- 
eal and _ historical 
associations, and of 
the romance insepar- 
ably connected with 
both; it is also full 
of houses, churches, 
and ancient build. 
ings, each of which 


forms the centre 
point of the same 
story ‘or legend. 


CovVFRHAM ABBEY, 
like Jervaulx, has 
suffered greatly at 
the hands of the 
despoiler: many of 
the religious houses in these parts used 
to be regarded by the dalesfolk as rightful 
quarries if they wanted stone, or rubbish- 
tips if they wished to deposit superfluous 
manure; but the ruin is interesting as being 
mixed up in one of the most characteristic 
legends of the Middle Ages. In the thir- 
teenth century one of the great Nevilles, 
Robert, married Mary of Middleham, a young 
lady of strong character and determined 
mind, as became a daughter of the Glanvilles 
and the Fitz-Roberts. Finding her husband 
unfaithful to her, she—some say by the 
advice of her chaplain—inflicted upon him 
a terrible mutilation, and watched him die 
without remorse, after which she remained 
so true and faithful to his memory for 
some fifty or sixty years of widowhood 
that she never even thought of marrying 
again, and occupied most of her time in 
praying for the dead man’s soul in the 
abbey church of Coverham. 

MIDDLEHAM CASTLE, where this medieval 
dame of strong views resided, is one of the 
finest ruins in Yorkshire, and _ still im- 
presses the beholder by its grim strength 
and vast proportions. It was founded by 
the Fitz-Randolfs, and came into possession 
of the Nevilles by marriage. In the days of 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, maker of 
kings and last of the barons, Middleham 
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Castle was one of the principal places, if 
not the principal place, in England. After 
Warwick had passed away, Middleham 
came into possession of Richard LI. by 
his marriage with the kingmaker’s daughter, 
Lady Anne Neville, and here that interesting 
. personality spent 
much time and was 
greatly liked by the 
local population, to 
whom he is said to 
have shown much 
charity and _ con- 
sideration. 

There is more of 
the romance of his: 
tory in the neigh- 
bouring castle of 
BOLTON, where 
Mary. Queen of 
Scots, was kept 
prisoner tor two 
years under the 
guardianship of 
Lord Scrope- Sheap- 
pears to have had a 
considerable amount 


of liberty allowed 
her during this 
period of her 


troubles, for the records tell of hunting 
and hawking expeditions in Wensleydale; 
but in spite of that she made an attempt 
to escape from custody, and was recaptured 


at the spot now known as the Queen’s 
Gap in Leyburn Shawl, a long natural 


terrace which commands an extensive view 
of the surrounding country. There is also 
some romance of another description at 
BoLTon HALt close by. once the residence 
of the Dukes of Bolton, the first of 
whom was so eccentric that he insisted 
on regarding day as night and night 
as day, and always went a-hunting by 
torchlight. It was a further eccentricity 
of his to give dinners which lasted some 
fifteen hours, and he expected—and rumour 
says obliged—his guests to eat and drink 
during the whole of that time without 
objection or sign of distress. 

Various small dales open out of Wensley- 
dale — Bishopdale, Coverdale (associated 
always with the name of Miles Coverdale, 
its most famous son), Raydale, Cotterdale, 
and others, and each is worth exploration. 
In close proximity to Wensleydale, too, is 
one of the three lakes which Yorkshire can 
boast—SEMMER WATER, the legend of which 
is common, in some form or other, to every 
language. It said that where Semmer 
Water now lies there once stood a great 
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city, chiefly given up to pleasure, and in- 
habited by rich and luxurious folk. To this 
city there one day came a poor stranger, 
clad in rags, craving assistance. He was 
thrust out of the city, but received succour 
at a small cottage on the hillside overlook- 
ing it, wherein dwelt two poor folk, only 
in degree better off than himself. Being 
fed and refreshed, he mounted upon an 
eminence, and, stretching out his arms 
over the offending city, delivered himself 
thus: 


““Semmer Water, rise! Semmer Water, sink! 
Swallow all the town, 
Save this li’le house 
Where they gave me meat and drink.” 


The water of the lake thereupon rose and 
submerged the town, which, according to 
some old folk of the neighbourhood, is 
sometimes to be seen when the water is 
very clear. 

For those who care little for tradition 
of this sort, there are plenty of places 
and things in Wensleydale which afford 
pleasure and interest. There are the old 
market towns of Leyburn, Askrigg, and 
Hawes; the villages of Spennithorne, 
Harmby, Redmire, and of Wensley itself, 
once a town important enough to give its 
name to the valley; and there are the great 
waterfalls, which, apart from such _historie 
ruins as Middleham and_ =-lervaulx, are 
perhaps the most notable features of the 
district. Aysgarth Foree, the most con- 
siderable waterfall in Yorkshire, is a series 
of three falls, or cataracts, situated in one 
of the most beautiful stretches of the river- 
There are minor forces in Wensleydale itself, 
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and in its adjacent dales—Bainbridge Force, 
Cat Leap, Whitfield Gill Force, Mill Gill Force, 
Cotter Force, and Gale Force, some of them 
falling over sheer precipices seventy feet in 
height. At the western extremity of the 
valley, amidst wild surroundings in the 
very heart of the hills, is Hardrow Scaur, 
a natural waterfall which has a clear fall 
of over one hundred feet in a lovely glen 
walled in by limestone crags. Hereabouts, 
in dale and glen, and over the great hills 
above Hawes, one realises, as the reader will 
understand from the view on page 141, the 
wildness and loneliness of the fell-sides 
whereon the river begins its pilgrimage 
through Wensleydale to the peaceful and 
level meadows of the Vale of York. 


The upper part of NIDDERDALE intro- 
duces us to some of the wildest and 
loneliest scenery in Yorkshire. The Nidd 
springs up on the flank of Great Whernside, 
two thousand feet above sea-level, and 
immediately becomes interesting because of 
the vagaries of its course. It runs over 
vast beds of limestone in the neighbourhood 
of Harden and Woodale; near Lofthouse 
it disappears entirely from view and runs 
through subterranean passages for close upon 
two miles. The scenery is wild and romantic 
in the extreme ; beyond Angram, the last 
inhabited place in the dale, one might walk 
for miles through stretches of real solitude, 
with no other sound in one’s ears than the 
murmur of waterfalls or the bleating of 
the mountain sheep. 


Nidderdale is closely associated in a 
literary and romantic sense with that 
strange personality, Eugene Aram. He 
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was born at Ramsgiil, near the head of 
the dale, and though his actual _ birth- 
place was pulled down some years ago, a 
modern cottage marks its exact site. In 
the parish registers at Middlesmoor, a few 
miles away, there is the record. of his 
marriage to Annie Spence, May 4th, 1781, 
his name being entered as Eugenius. At 
Gowthwaite Hall, lower down the valley, 
Aram was for some little time tutor 
to the-. Craven family. But the Aram 
associations, many of them more closely 
identified with legend than with dependable 
history, are found in fullest force at 
Knaresborough, where one may see the 
cottage, or its modern successor, in which 
Aram lived; the lonely spot whereat he is 
said to have murdered Daniel Clarke, and 
the cave in which the latter’s body was 
buried; the very beam on which Aram’s 
body was hanged in chains, and the cross- 
roads, overlooking the town, whereon the 
gibbet was erected, at the foot of which 
the dead man’s widow is said to have kept 
many a lonely vigil, until the body had 
dropped to pieces at her feet, and been 
earried away by her, limb by limb, for 
decent burial. 

The most characteristic parts of Nidder- 
dale, as far as the life of the dale and 
the dalesmen are concerned, are undoubtedly 
found in the neighbourhood of PATELEY 
BRIDGE, a quaint little town, which in 
Leland’s days had a bridge of timber in 
place of the present stone one. It is 
famous for its annual “Rant,” a _ feast 
held in September which lasts for a whole 


week, and is visited by vast numbers 
of people who 
come from far 


and near; and it 
has a few relics 
of antiquity to 
exhibit to the 
curious. Pateley 
Bridge is within 
easy distance of 
the fine scenery 
to be found in 
Ravensgill, the 
woods of Guy’s 
Cliffe, and the 
neighbourhood of 
Bewerley, and it 
is within four 
mikes of the 
eurious forma- 
tions of millstone 
grit known as 
Brimham Rocks, 
a fantastic collec- 
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tion of stones which have assumed all 
manner of grotesque shapes. A most profit- 
able excursion may be made from Pateley 
Bridge down the valley of the Washburn, 
one of the most attractive of the minor 
Yorkshire rivers, which has been utilised 
in a practical fashion by the Corporation 
of Leeds, who have made their vast reser- 
voirs here in the heart of the moorlands, 
and have contrived to give them the 
semblance of natural lakes. 

The more interesting surroundings of the 
Nidd cease with HARROGATE. It is closely 
adjacent to Knaresborough, but the two 
towns differ in almost every characteristic. 
Harrogate is modern, Knaresborough an- 
cient ; Harrogate sits in the midst of a vast 
plain which was once a royal chase, 
Knaresborough shares with Richmond and 
Barnard Castle the proud distinction of 
being one of the three most beautifully 
situated towns in Yorkshire; Harrogate, 
especially in the season, is a twentieth- 
century town, Knaresborough still retains 
much of the appearance of a sixteenth- 
century market borough. It is amusing to 
hear some of the earlier opinions of the 
now world-famous spa, which Smollett called 
a wild common, bare, bleak, without tree 
or shrub, or the least sign of cultivation, 
and of which Sydney Smith said that it 
was ‘‘the most heaven-forsaken country 
under the sun.” But in those days Harro- 


gate, or ‘“ Harrowgate,” as it was called, 
was little more than a collection of inns 
and lodging-houses wherein the fashion- 
able folk of the time took up a temporary 
residence while they drank of the Sweet 
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and bathed in the Stinking Spa. | Nowa- 
days it is one of the finest of European 
watering-places, worthy to rank with 
Homburg or Baden-Baden, and the outlay 
of vast sums of money on palatial hotels, 
public buildings, fine streets, and the like, 
has transformed the “wild common” of 
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Smollett’s time in such a fashion that 
Tobias, if he could return, would not 
know it. Harrogate is essentially a place 
of amusement as well as a vast curative 
establishment, and the atmosphere of 
modernity, as we have said, is much in 
evidence within its borders. 
KNARESBOROUGH is built high above 
the Nidd, which here passes through a 
richly wooded ravine; in its centre stands 
the old Nerman castle, two hundred feet 
above the swirling river at its foot; here 
and there in its streets are quaint old 
houses with timbered fronts and_ high 
gables; everywhere there are signs of 
the antiquity of the place. The castle, 
built about the middle of the twelfth 
century, was a favourite resort of the 
Plantagenets, who used to hunt a great 
deal in the Forest of Knaresborough, and 
it was for a time the prison of Richard II. 
It forms the principal show-place of the 
town, so far as dignity and historical im- 
portance are concerned; but the famous 
Dropping Well on the opposite side of 
the 


river is probably more in favour 
with visitors. Near it was born that 


famous prophetess, Mother Shipton, who, 
whatever else she may have been, had a 
rare development of womanly intuition and 
instinct. In a cave on the other side of. the 
valley dwelt St. Robert of Knaresborough, 
whose name is now mixed up with those of 
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Eugene Aram, Daniel Clarke, and Robert 
Houseman, because of the murder credited 
to the poor schoolmaster, anc from the 
use of the cave for the disposal of Clarke's 


body. 


Of the five priucipal dales of Yorkshire 
none, perhaps, can claim to 
rank with WHARFEDALE Il 
general interest. It has not the 
wildness of Swaledale or 
Wensleydale; it comes behind 
Nidderdale in the possession of 
a finely situated town like 
Knaresborough; it is not so rich 
in pastoral scenery as_ the 
middle reaches of Airedale; 
but it has a charm of its own 
which is distinct from those of 
its sister dales, and has made 
it the favourite resort of those 
who love river scenery amidst 
romantic surroundings. It may 
be that it gains a good deal 
from the fact that it runs 
through the very heart of the 
county. No one who _ loves 
picturesque scenery, old towns, 
quiet villages, will ever regret a pilgrimage 
from Cawood, where the Wharfe joins the 
Ouse, to the source of the river in the 
western hills. 

At the very beginning one comes -into 
touch with three market towns of historic sig- 
nificance, separated from each other by a few 
miles of pastoral country. TADCASTER was 
the Calcaria of the Roman occupation; it 
is flanked on one sid by Towton Heath, on 
the other by Marston Moor, and is full 
itself of old-world traditions and _ relies. 
WETHERBY is still a favourite place of call 
on the Great North Road, and once afforded 
frequent lodging to our sovereigns, probably 
because of the presence in its immediate 
neighbourhood of a considerable establish- 
ment of the Knights Templars, some traces 
of which are still to be seen at Ribston, 
close by, where also was first cultivated 
the famous apple known as the Ribston 
Pippin. OTLEY, where the beginnings of 
the dale proper are seen, is the centre of 
a district as rich in memories as it is in 
natural beauties. Near it is FARNLEY, the 
home of the Fawkes family, an old English 
house full of relics of the past, and closely 
associated with the name of J. M. W. 
Turner, who spent much time here as the 
friend and guest of Walter Fawkes. ‘There 
is nothing like it in the world,” said Ruskin, 
referring to Farnley; ‘‘a place where a 
great genius was loved and appreciated, 
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who did all his best work for the place, 
and where it is treasured up like a monu- 
ment in a shrine.” 

On the other side of Otley—in itself 


the most typical of the Wharfedale 
market towns,—-is DENTON, sacred _ to 
the name of Fairfax, and closely as- 


sociated with the stirring times of the 
great Civil War. Beneath it and nearer 
the river is BuRLEY, once the home of 
William Edward Forster, the statesman, 
who lies buried in a small cemetery close 
by. Dominating Otley, on the south side 
of the Wharfe, is the long high ridge of 
moorland known as Otley Chevin, 
the summit of which are wide and far- 
reaching views in all directions; further 
along the valley on the same side are the 
moors above Ben Rhydding and Ilkley, 
with the curious formation known as the 
Cow and Calf boldly outlined against the 


from 


sky ; lower down in the valley and crowned 
‘by a haze of blue smoke is ILKLEY itself, 
at once the oldest and the newest thing 
in Wharfedale. 

A pleasant 


suburban resort for the 
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the stranger would scarcely believe it to 
be a place of great antiquity, for there 
are few remains of the past left in it. 
But Ilkley, under the name of Olicana, 
was a Roman station of some importance, 
and a manor of the Percys in a later age, 
and it had a market and a fair as far 
back as the thirteenth century. It has 
grown greatly in favour during the last 
forty years, and is justly celebrated for 
the beauty of its situation and its life- 
giving air, which sweeps over vast tracts 
of hill and moor uncontaminated by the 
smoke of towns. With it the real at- 
tractions of Wharfedale begin, so far as 
scenery alone is concerned: from Tadcaster 
to Ilkley the Wharfe runs through purely 
pastoral country; from Ilkley onwards it 
winds between the heathclad hills. 

There are not wanting those who affirm 
that at BoLTon PRIoRY one finds the most 
beautiful landscape in England, and few 
people will deny that the surroundings of 
the old religious house on the banks of 
the Wharfe are superlatively lovely. There 
is something in their loveliness which is 
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and Brad- 
to be the 
rich 
day 
air, 
and 


well-to-do merchants of Leeds 
ford, modern ILKLEY appears 
product’ of a desire on the part of 
men to spend some part of their 
in the midst of pure mountain 
within sound of river and waterfall, 


peculiar to them ; around ‘the stately 
priory ” which Wordsworth has immortal- 
ised in the “Force of Prayer” there 1s a 
combination of wood, river, and mountain 
effects which is not to be surpassed, and 
this country, 


is rarely approached in 
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The story attaching to the foundation of 
the priory—that followed by Wordsworth 
in the poem just mentioned—is probably 
mere legend; the house was established by 
William de Meschines at Embsay, a few 
miles away, early in the twelfth century, 
and was subsequently removed to _ its 
present site because of the greater ad- 
vantages to be gained by living in 
a fertile instead of in a comparatively 
barren spot. At Bolton the community— 
Augustinian Canons—became very powerful, 
and the house as- 
sumed a condition 
of affluence and 
prosperity which 
is well suggested in 
Landseer’s famous 
picture, ‘* Bolton 
Abbey in the Olden 
Time,” the  back- 
ground of which is 
the old gateway of 
the priory, now 
part of Bolton Hall, 
one of the many 
residences of the 
Dukes of Devon- 
shire. The ruins of 
the priory — which 
was dissolved in 
1540, when the last 
prior was engaged 
in completing the 
fine west front— 
are well preserved, 
and the nave forms 
the parish church 
of Bolton. On the 
north of the choir 


is the vault of the 
fierce Claphams, 
who are there 


buried upright; GHYLL AT 
within the church- 
yard surrounding the ruins is a_me- 
morial cross to Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
who was murdered in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. 

There are many memorials of a more 


or less distant past about Bolton Priory, 


but to most people they yield in value 
to the natural beauties of the district, 
The woods lying along the riverside 


between the priory and the Strid are in. 
comparable in their charm, and in some 
parts, as in the Valley of Desolation, 
for their wildness. To many visitors the 
world-famed Strip forms the great point 
of attraction. Here the Wharfe rushes 
between great masses of rock, lashes itself 
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into fury, forms whirlpools, and proves a 
temptation to the young and foolish, who 
essay, as young Romilly did in Wordsworth’s 
ballad, to leap across its seething waters, 
and are not seldom punished for their 
temerity by immersion. 

Further along the river and the woods 
is BARDEN TOWER, restored by the great 
Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset and 
Pembroke, and once the home of Henry 
Clifford, ‘‘The Shepherd Lord,” of whom 
Wordsworth wrote some of his finest lines: 
“Love he had found in 

huts where poor men 

lie, 

His daily teachers had 
been woods and rills; 

The silence that is in the 
starry sky, 

The sleep that lies 
amongst the lonely 
hills.” 

With Barden the 
greaterfeaturesand 
chief beauties of 
Wharfedale may be 
said to cease; the 
stretch -of river 
which lies between 
Bolton Bridge and 
Barden Bridge ex- 
ceeds in loveliness 
anything else that 
the valley can show. 
But Upper Wharfe- 
dale has charms and 
associations of its 
own, and the lover 
of beauty should 
explore it to its last 
stages amongst the 
mountains. The 
villages encoun- 
tered on the banks 
of the Wharfe, 
going north - west 

from Barden, are all full of interest and of 
associations, and beautifully situated and 
environed, Appletreewick was noted for 
its onion fair, and for its connection with 
the family of Craven, one of whom, Sir 
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William Craven, a parish ‘prentice, be- 
same Lord Mayor of London. His son, 
another William, was created Earl of 


Craven, and eventually married the Queen 
of Bohemia, sister of Charles I. At 
Burnsall, a little further along the river, 
one finds that scarce relic of old England, a 
maypole, and comes in touch once more with 
the story of Eugene Aram, who was usher 
at the grammar school of the village for a 
time. All the way along the dale there 
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are sights of great beauty; the famous 
woods of. Grassington; the village green, 
and another maypole, at Coniston; the 
Falls of Wharfe at Linton; Kilnsey Crag; 
the romantically situated villages of Arn- 
cliffe, Buckden, and Kettlewell, and finally 
the wiid mountains wherefrom the sources 


of the river upleap. 


AIREDALE, less full of charm and loveli- 
ness than the other great dales of York- 
shire, probably because it fringes some of 
the principal towns and has been  con- 
taminated by their smoke and grime and 
by the refuse which flows from mills and 
dye works into the Aire, starts wildly and 
romantically enough. The first beginnings 
of the river, high up in the wildest parts 
of the Yorkshire mountain chain which 
forms a link of the Pennine Range, are dis- 
tinguished by two pieces of rock scenery 
which have no parallel in England—Gordale 
Scar and Malham Cove. The former rises to 
a height of 250, the latter to a height of 290 
feet. The Aire itself springs from the foot of 
Malham Cove, after having travelled under- 
ground for two or three miles; and after 
leaving the hills it winds into one of the 
finest and richest pastoral countries in Eng- 
land, in the midst of which sits SKIPTON, 
a most characteristic Yorkshire market 
town, and once a stronghold of the first 
military importance, dominating all the 
country from the Yorkshire borders to 
the sea. The castle had its inception 
in the first days of the Norman rule, 
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and was always a_ place of great im- 
portance until the Civil War. It is full 
of memories of the Romillies and the 
Cliffords, and is in rather better preser- 
vation than most Yorkshire castles because 
of the tender mercies of Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Dorset, who repaired it in 1657. 
It occupies a fine position above the market- 
place, and contains several memorials and 
relics of the Clifford family. Between it 
and modern Skipton there is little that is 
incongruous, for the town is chiefly given 
up to agricultural trade, though there are 
certainly large thread-spinning mills in its 
midst. 

South of Skipton one finds the first signs 
of the busy commercial life which has 
changed Airedale from a lonely valley to 
a hive of industry. There are traces of 
antiquity at Kildwick, famous for its 
‘‘Lang Kirk of Craven,” at Steeton, and 
at Bingley, and in the villages surround- 
ing them, wherein one finds quite a num- 
ber of sixteenth-century houses; but at 
KEIGHLEY, lying deep in a gorge formed by 
the junction of two valleys with Airedale, 
the skies become charged with the smoke 
of mill chimneys and fiery with the 
sparks of the forges. 

But black and forbidding as it is, 
Keighley’ has its share of the romantic, 


and so long as English literature exists 
it will always be remembered because 
of its connection with the Brontés. A 


few miles along the Worth Valley, open- 
ing out of Airedale towards the west, 
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perched grimly on the edge of wild moors, 
is HawortTH, the typically West York- 
shire village wherein the gifted sisters 
lived and wrote. It is greatly changed 


SCREEN 


since their day; but the large sweep of the 
hills is unchanged, and nothing has dis- 
turbed the vast silences of the moors, which 
roll away from beyond church and _par- 
sonage to Blackstone Edge. It is only on 
these moors, and in contemplation of the wild 
hills that enclose them on every side, that 
one can get a true conception of the genius 
of the three sisters whose names have made 
Haworth one of the most famous places in 
these islands. 

When the Brontés first came to Haworth 
in 1820 the place was of comparatively small 
dimensions, inhabited by a race of York- 
shiremen who, if not quite so rude and 
primitive in their manners as Mrs. Gaskell 
would have had her readers believe, were 
still sufficiently original to be deemed 
peculiar by people hailing from more civil- 
ised parts of their own county. Since then 
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Haworth, like most of the manufacturing 
villages in the Worth Valley, has developed 
into town-like proportions, and it has now 
a population of about 8,000, most of whom 
are engaged in worsted 
or cotton mills. With 
the exception of the 
**dun and purple moors,” 
the ‘‘sinuous wave-like 
hills,” so beloved of 
Charlotte, and the relics 
brought together in the 
museum recently estab- 
lished, there is little to 
remind one of the famous 
sisters. The vicarage 
has been completely 
transformed, and the old 
church, in spite of oppo- 
sition, was pulled down 
some twenty-five years 
ago. All the members 
of the family, except 
Anne (who is buried in 
St. Mary's churchyard, 
high above the Old 
Town at Searborough), 
are interred here, and 
there is a monumental 
tablet to their memory 
in the chancel of the 
new church. Charlotte’s 
autograph is to be seen 
in the parish register. 
But it -is, after all, in 
associations rather than 
in things to be seen 
that Haworth possesses 
attraction for the devout 
admirer of the three 
gifted sisters, and the 
wise will seek their true shrine of Char- 
lotte Bronté on the hills and moors, and 
at the waterfall which she loved so par- 
ticularly, rather than in the village where 
almost all her life of patient bravery was 
spent. 

There is little in Lower Airedale that 
calls for attention : from Keighley to Castle- 
ford it is nowadays given up to industrial 
pursuits. Here and there, in the neighbour- 
hood of Esholt, above Leeds, and Methley, 
below Leeds, there are verdant spots; but 
one is seldom out of sight of the mill 
and the chimney, and if one comes across 
some great ecclesiastical ruin, as at Kirk- 
stall, or historic house, as at Temple New- 
sam, it is flanked or surrounded by collieries 
and forges. 

The same truth applies to the VALLEY OF 
THE CALDER, one of the most important 
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rivers in Yorkshire, which joins the Aire 
at Castleford after a long course from 
the hills on the Laneashire border. It is 
scarcely possible to say of WAKEFIELD, 
the most important place on the Calder, 
that it can rank with Ripon or York, the 
only other cathedral cities in the county, 
in point of picturesqueness or advantages 
of natural situation. It lies on a sloping 
bank on the north side of the river, but is 
best seen from the north and north-west, 
from which its tall cathedral spire is a con- 
spicuous landmark. As its main industries 
are concerned with agriculture, there is not 
the canopy of smoke brooding over it which 
' disfigures Dewsbury or Batley, its nearest 
neighbours; and in the neighbourhood of 
the cathedral, and in the district round 
about the new County Hall, the appearance 
of the city is distinguished, and worthy 
of its position amongst Yorkshire towns. 
Wakefield, indeed, possesses some very fine 
buildings, among them this same County Hall, 
erected in 1894 for the use of the West 
Riding County Council. It can also boast one 
of the best grammar schools in the country ; 
and it has a jail capable of accommodating 
two thousand prisoners, and an enormous 
asylum of modern construction. Its weekly 


cattle market is the largest in the English 
pur- 


provinces, and attracts buyers and 
chasers from near and 
fan 

The cathedral of 
Wakefield, which was 
known as the parish 
church until the founda- 
tion of the bishopric in 
1888, is built on the site 
of an ancient Saxon 
edifice, of which there is 
now no trace left. As it 
now stands, it is a build- 
ing of considerable pro- 
portions, and its tower 
and spire, 247 feet in 
height, are the loftiest 
in Yorkshire. Of late 
years the fabric has been 
considerably altered and 
enlarged; it isnow about 
300 feet in length and 
70 feet in breadth. Its 
architecture is chiefly 
Perpendicular, but it 
has examples of the 
Decorated and Early 
English styles, and so 
far as the general scheme 
goes it is pretty much as 
it was after restoration 
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in the fifteenth century. Its dignity as a 
cathedral church has recently been enhanced 
by an enlargement of the east end, which was 
carried out, at a cost of about £50,000, as 
a memorial to Dr. How, first Bishop of 
Wakefield. The interior of the church is 
not rich in objects of interest. There is 
some fine old woodwork in the chancel, and 
the misericordes are worth examination; 
there are also some mural paintings, which 
were brought to light during a restoration 
under Sir Gilbert Scott in 1865; but the 
most notable feature is undoubtedly the 
series of ten painted windows by Kempe, 
which have replaced the heraldic glass 
which Dodsworth speaks of having seen 
when he visited the church some centuries 
ENR 
On the bridge which spans the Calder 
is the famous Chantry Chapel, in front of 
which the young Earl of Rutland is said 
to have been killed by butcher Clifford— 
a somewhat doubtful matter. Most folk 
who go sight-seeing in Wakefield Jeave 
the city under the impression that the 
Chantry Chapel which they have seen is 
the original, but in this they are mistaken, 
for the original, so far as the west front is 
concerned, was taken down years ago, and 
is preserved, in much better condition than 
the modern imitation, at Kettlethorpe, a 
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few miles away. The chantry was first built 
during the fourteenth century, and has gone 
through some strange vicissitudes, having 
been used at various times as a church, a 
library, a corn warehouse, and a tailor’s 
shop. — 

The battle of Wakefield, one of the most 
notable engagements of the Wars of the 
Roses, was fought between Wakefield Bridge 
and Sandal Castle (a Norman stronghold 
built by the de Warrennes, of which there 
is now little more than a mere ruin, though 
it was strong enough to be held for 
Charles I. during the Civil War) at the 
junction of Cock and Bottle Lane and 
Manygates. Willow trees used to mark 
the exact spot where the Duke of York 
fell, but they have now disappeared. Some 
three thousand of his army were buried 
here in one huge pit, and bones have often 
been turned up, together with swords and 
like implements of war, in excavating for 
the foundations of the houses which now 
cover the scene of the battle. 

The Calder, like the Aire, has some 
association with Charlotte Bronté. The 
Spen Valley, which debouches into the 
Vale of Calder, furnished the scene of 


most of Charlotte’s novels: Hunsworth 
Mills, near Cleckheaton, were the orig- 
inal of Hollows and _ Yorke Mills in 


“Shirley”; Liversedge, Heckmondwike, and 
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the neighbouring villages were the scenes 
of the riots described in the same work. 
Hartshead was the parish wherein Patrick 
Bronté ministered before removing to 
Thornton, near Haworth, where Charlotte 
was born; Miss Currer, of Bierley Hall, a 
lady famous in her day for the possession 
of a magnificent library and for her friend- 
ship with many folk of note in the literary 
and scientific world, suggested to Charlotte 
her pseudonym of “Currer Bell.” And there 


-is a further link between Charlotte Bronté 


and another Yorkshire dale of great charm, 
but of little note because of its remoteness, 
in the fact that her husband, the Rev. 
Arthur Nicholls, was at one time curate of 
Kirk Smeaton, a picturesque village at the 
eastern extremity of BROCKADALE, a narrow 
valley of Alpine character through which 
runs the river Went, a tributary of the 
Don. There are many small dales in 
Yorkshire which, like Krockadale, are little 
known to the world outside. Some of them 
open out into the great dales, and are there- 
fore occasionally explored; but many of 
them, merely a mile or two in length, are 
quite out of beaten tracks, and remain 
unknown even to the artist. It is in some 
of these that the finest effects of dale scenery 
are found, and that the quietude which 
constitutes its chief charm may be most 


confidently anticipated. 
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WESTMINSTER AND WEST CENTRAL LONDON, ~°S*8!ES. 


Westminster in Different Senses—The Abbey—St. Margaret’s—Interior of the Abbey—Tombs and Monuments 
—Henry VII.’s Chapel—The Coronation Stone—The Cloisters—The Chapter House—The Deanery— 
Westminster School—The Houses of Parliament—Westminster Hall—Old Palace Yard—Dean’s Yard— 


The Roman Catholic Cathedral—Victoria Street—Whitehall and 


its Memories—Downing Street—The 


Horse Guards—St. James’s Park—The Mall—Spring Gardens—Trafalgar Square and the National 
Galleries—The British Museum—Bloomsbury—The Foundling Hospital—How London has Spread. 


ESTMINSTER, as commonly inter- 
preted—and it is in this narrower 
sense that we must regard it here— 

is, perhaps, better known to the stranger 
and the tourist than any other part of 
London. The long Terrace of the Houses 
of Parliament— that Terrace that reflects 
itself so finely in the glittering river ; 
the tall Clock Tower, where ‘‘Big Ben” 
strikes the solemn hours; the reverend 
pile of the Abbey beyond, with the grey 
tracery of Henry VII.’s beautiful Chapel— 
who does not know and love these? They 
are the birthright of every Englishman, as 
well as of every Londoner. 

But Westminster, in a municipal sense, 
is far larger than the region immediately 
around the Abbey and'the Houses of Par- 
liament. The city comprises, besides three 
parishes at Westminster itself, those of St. 
Anne, Soho; St. Clement Danes; St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden; St. Mary-le-Strand; St. 
George, Hanover Square; and the royal 
precinct of the Savoy. It stretches from 
the Law Courts on the east to Kensington 
Gardens on the west, from Oxford Street 
on the north to Pimlico on the south, and 
has an area of nearly four square miles. 
From the time of Queen Elizabeth until 
the last year of Queen Victoria it was a 


borough, but then by royal charter it 
became a city. 

It is curious to reflect that Westminster, 
so integral a part of the London of to-day, 
was in the Middle Ages a distinct and 
separate place. Even so late as the seven- 
teenth century it was divided from London— 
as Ralph Aggas’s curious map shows us— 
by innocent fields and hedgerows. Later, a 
coloured map of 1610 (a map of Middlesex, 
this) represents ‘‘The most famous Cities 
of London and Westminster,” describing 
itself further as ‘“‘solde in Popes Head 
Alley against the Exchange, by George 
Humble.” In this latter map, ‘St. Peter's 
Church of Westminster” is mentioned as 
“antiently the Temple of Apollo.” 

However that may be, here was, at any 
‘ate, from early times an ancient sanctuary 
on Thorney Island, formed by the confluence 
of two brooks with the Thames. This 
sanctuary has several times been rebuilt, 
but always, at any rate since Sebert, king 
of the ‘West Saxons” in the seventh 
century, under the same dedication, that 
of the Church of St. Peter at Westminster. 
With King Sebert and his saintly bishop, 
Mellitus, came in the inseparable divine 
Matthew 


legend, so beautifully told in 
Arnold’s poem; nor were miracles, with 
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divine attributes generally, wanting in the 
picturesque times of Edward the Confessor, 
a later builder and saint. 

Through the mists of the past centuries, 
through Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, and 
Tudor times, and later, WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
shines as the national Valhalla. Round the 
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tomb of the Confessor, buried here in 
sanctity so long ago, were laid his im- 
mediate successors, all in their turn being 
eager for a place near to his wonder- 
working shrine. There, to this day, their 
graves and effigies may all be seen lying 
round the saint’s central tomb as in a 
charmed circle, robbed often of their 
treasure and defaced by neglect or icono- 
clasm, but perhaps only the more impressive 
in their blurred gloom. After Edward the 
Confessor, the Abbey had another founder 
in Henry III., whom report credits with 
‘“a rare taste in building.” But it was 
Henry VII. to whom we owe that beau- 
tiful chapel called by his name, of which 
the delicate grey tracery is a never- 
ceasing delight. Henry VII. left the Abbey 
such as we see it now, except for the two 
western towers that were added long after- 
wards. 

In front of the Abbey stands the little 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARGARET, a church that, 
picturesque in itself, does service also to 
its great neighbour in revealing by contrast 
the Abbey's gigantic proportions. It was 
founded by Edward the Confessor, partly for 
the use of those who fied here for sanctuary ; 
and it is now the especial church of the House 
of Commons. It has a fine old 
stained-glass east window, origin- 
ally a present from the Dutch to 
Henry VII. When erected in St. 
Margaret's, its supposed heresies 
caused much parochial disturb- 
ance; some very orthodox officials 
looked upon it with disapproval 
as “a superstitious image and 
picture,” and even instituted a 
lawsuit for its removal, which law- 
suit, however, fortunately failed. 

But the Abbey itself towers up 
so grandly as almost to obliterate 
the little sentinel church of St. 
Margaret’s. Once inside that magic 
portal, you seem to be in another 
era, almost in another world. Here 
the great dead of eight centuries 
lie buried; the mighty nave and 
transepts are crowded streets of 
tombs. In the mellowed radiance 
from the beautiful windows, the 
fine play of light and shade on 
marble columns, vaulted roofs and 
arcades, everything is softened 
and hallowed into one harmonious 
whole; even the frequent exuber- 
ance—to use no harsher term—of 
the eighteenth-century monuments 
is forgotten. 

If St. Paul’s is pre-eminently 
burial-place of the militant, West- 
Abbey is more especially that 
of the great writers, philosophers, and 
statesmen, ‘‘leaders of the people by 
their counsels, wise and eloquent in their 


the 
minster 


Instructions.” Here is ** Poets’ Corner,” 
there the ‘‘Musicians’ Aisle,” there the 
* Whigs’ Corner.” The North Transept 


is the favourite burial-place of statesmen. 
Here towers the stately monument of 
Chatham; here Pitt and Fox, their long 
rivalry ended, rest side by side. The strife 
of politics, the life-long enmities, the un- 
natural hatreds, all are past; this is the 
“vast Temple of Silence and Reconcili- 
ation.” Everywhere is beauty ; but perhaps 
especially beautiful, in a picturesque sense, are 
three old canopied and crocketed tombs of 
Henry III.’s time in the Sacrarium : those of 
Edmund Crouchback, his wife Aveline, and 
Aymer de Valence, surrounded by the tombs 
of the kings, Plantagenets and Tudors. 
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ae Zo 4 <a Round the Confessor’s Chapel is an 

% ambulatory, out of which open seven 
chapels, filled with early tombs, effigies, 
and brasses. In one of the seven, the 
“Islip” Chapel, a winding stair leads 
to an upper chamber that contains 
curious old wax effigies, figures of 
dead queens and kings, that used to 
be carried in State funeral processions. 
They leave upon the mind a distinctly 
weird impression. 

Beyond the Confessor’s Chapel, and 
beyond the imposing Chantry of Henry 
V., is Henry VII.’s splendid chapel, in 
the Perpendicular style, with a richly 
decorated ceiling of fan tracery, and 
lined with the ancient stalls of the 
Knights of the Bath, each under its 
Yar Gre pendent banner. The view from this 
: chapel, looking back, shows every 
phase of Gothic architecture, from 
Henry III. to Henry VII. ‘The eye,” 

Pyrat said Washington Irving, “is astonished 
ajdang eH lial =) i/ by the elaborate beauty of sculptured 
; ot detail.” This magnificent monument, 
\ SF mcs as the chapel may well be called, was 
= <TR built by Henry VII. to contain all the 
Sip sans A eathctegt -\ \\\_ 22 glory of his race. His tomb, with that 
of his wife, Elizabeth of York, is in the 
centre of the chapel, enclosed by tall 
railings. Just in front lies their grand- 
Among them, alone, Edward I. has no effigy, son, Edward VI., “flower of the Tudor 
but a simple altar-tomb of grey marble, name,” in an altar-tomb by Torregiano. 
“a plain monument for so great and The south and north aisles of Henry’s 
glorious a being.” Near him lies the Chapel are walled off from the main 
beautiful effigy of his wife, Hleanor of building, and contain, amid many other 
Castile, that ‘‘queen of good memory” historic tombs, the Tudor and Stuart 
who accompanied her 
lord to the Crusades, 
and to whom nine 
monumental crosses were 
raised. Her features ex- 
press serene peace, her 
long hair falls in waves 
from her brow. At the 
head of Eleanor lies 
Henry III., the Abbey’s 
“second founder,” who 
reigned fifty-six years; 
his effigy rests on a tomb 
of porphyry and mosaic. 
Breaking the charmed 
circle, and placed _ be- 
tween the tombs of 
Kleanor and Philippa of 
Hainault, rises the fine 
Chantry of Henry V., a 
high sculptured arch, 
bearing on a cross bar 
the king’s blackened hel- 
met and accoutrements. THE ABBOT’S COURTYARD, WESTMINSTER ABBEY (P. 152). 
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vaults. In the Tudor vault, Queens Eliza- 
beth and Mary, sisters of bitter hate, rest 
together peacefully in the same _ con- 
tracted sepulchre, ‘“‘in spe resurrectionis.” 
In the Stuart tomb lies the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, under a fine effigy 
and canopy. In the ‘Innocents’ Corner ” 
one sees the monuments and _ life-size 
effigies of two tiny children of James I. 
One, an infant, is represented sleeping in 
her cradle; ‘‘ whence,” says Fuller, quaintly, 
“vulgar eyes, especially of the weaker sex, 
are more affected... than with all the 
magnificent monuments in Westminster.” 
Dean Stanley, the faithful historian and 
custodian of the Abbey, rests in one of 
the small apsidal chapels; his fine recum- 
bent effigy is by Boehm. 

Of all the grand ceremonials of which 
Westminster Abbey has been the theatre, 
none exceeds in interest for us of this age 
the Coronation of King Edward VII. and 
his gracious consort, Queen Alexandra. The 
Coronation chairs are kept in the Confessor’s 
Chapel, at the back of the choir screen. In 
one of these chairs, as all the world 
knows, is contained the famous ‘‘Stone of 
Destiny,” from Scone, on which the old 
Scottish kings were always crowned—a relic 
treasured in the Abbey as carefully as Roman 
Catholic priests treasure the relics of their 
saints. It is a battered piece of reddish 
sandstone. 

The cloisters contain many charming 
nooks and points of view. They are part of 
the ancient monastery, and are of different 
dates. The large green central space was 
the monks’ burial-ground, the Abbots’ graves 
being in the south cloister. Other graves 
there are of later date: one, that of ‘‘ Jane 
Lister, dear childe,” delighted Dean Stanley, 
as recalling in its simplicity the monuments 
of the Catacombs. From the east cloister, 
which dates from the thirteenth century, 
the octagonal Chapter House is entered. 
This old building, which has been finely 
restored, was first the place of convocation 
of the monks, and afterwards the eradle of 
the infant Parliament, which sat here up to 
its removal to St. Stephen’s Chapel in the 
earlier Palace of Westminster. Public 
records and archives were kept here until 
the building of -the Record Office off 
Chancery Lane. Adjoining the Chapter 
House is the mysterious and ancient Chapel 
of the Pyx, part, indeed, of the original 
Abbey, which was formerly the Treasury 
of the kings of England. To the cloisters 
belong—besides the big central square— 
many smaller courts, arcades, and galleries, 
where the unexpected and quaint old houses 
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of the canons have still a semi-monastic 
air. The Deanery, a charming old-world 
building, once the Abbot’s house, stands in 
the little court of ‘‘The Jerusalem Cham- 
ber,” a time-honoured hall built in the 
fourteenth century as a guest chamber to 
the Abbot’s house: its name was probably 
derived from the old tapestries with which 
it was hung. Here, as told by Shakespeare, 
died Henry IV. 

Within the Abbey precincts is the still 
flourishing WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, which 
owes its beginnings to the ancient monastery 
where, in the western cloister, the ‘‘ Master 
of the Novices” kept school; and the 
Westminster scholars of that day were, 
no doubt, in essentials not different from 
those of our own. Dull indeed, and cold of 
heart, must that Westminster boy be who 
does not feel within him a glow of pride 
in the long, romantic history of his Alma 
Mater. Now that so many other schools 
have fled from London, Westminster boys 
should doubly feel their privilege in being 
allowed to remain in such classic surround- 
ings. The stray scholars wandering in the 
corridors and courts, the merry shouts 
from the boys at play in the Dean’s Yard 
enclosure, all lend attraction to the scene, and 
bring the note of eternal youth to con- 
trast with that of age and death. 

Though Westminster was first famed 
principally as an Abbey and Sanctuary, to 
it came other and more secular interests. 
With the church and the monastic buildings 
grew--ever larger as the power of the 
Church waned and the power of the kings 
increased—a spacious royal palace, a city 
on a small seale. That the priests, in their 
turn, assumed a magnificence hardly less 
than kingly did not for long preserve to them 
the temporal power. Wolsey, the proud 
prelate, with his assumption of almost regal 
state, lorded it in his neighbouring palace 
of Whitehall, but that palace became, by an 
irony of fate, a Naboth’s vineyard, which 
his rapacious master did not covet in vain. 

In our own day other forces are para- 
mount. The Palace of Westminster exists 
still, but it is now the palace of the HousErs 
OF PARLIAMENT. It was in the old palace 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings, now destroyed, 
a palace of which only the memory re- 
mains in such names as ‘* The Painted Cham- 
ber” and ‘*The Star Chamber,” that the 
germ of that power grew which by-and-by 
was to dominate the whole. The history 
of this one little district of Westminster is 
thus, in a way, an epitome of the history 
of London, and even of England. Barry's 
new palace of Westminster, in the Gothic 
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style, with its splendid halls, courts, galleries, 
its myriad offices and accessories, the whole 
covering eight acres of ground, was only 
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finished, in so far as it may be said to be 
finished, in 1859, at a cost of some three 
millions. We know it well: it is the most 
admired and most be-photographed edifice 
in London, and Time (as is usual with 
London buildings) serves but to add to its 
impressiveness. 

Though Sir Charles Barry adopted the 
Gothic style as best fitted for Westminster, 
and more in harmony with the already 
existing Westminster Hall, he possibly had 
frequently in his mind Inigo Jones’s grand 
Palladian design for the river frontage of 
that Palace of Whitehall which was destined 
never to be completed. Barry, like so 
many architects, was cramped and limited 
by circumstances, and the building, as we 
see it, is only part of his original plan. 
The florid decoration of the structure was 
adopted in emulation of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel in the Abbey opposite; it is decora- 
tion which, say many critics, is hardly suit- 
able for so vast a building. The new Palace 
of Westminster has, like all other London 
edifices, had torun the gauntlet of detraction, 
yet there can be no doubt that it makes a 
great impression on the stranger to London 
arriving here for the first time. How beauti- 
ful, for instance, is the view of it from 
Charing Cross Bridge! The long, unbroken 
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facade, flanked by its tall sentinels, the 
Clock Tower and the mighty Victoria Tower ; 
the London mist, when it is only a mist 
and not a fog, 
only increasing 
the grandeur of 
the effect. On 
the south side, 
facing New 
Palace Yard, 
rises picturesque 
Westminster 
Hall, still in es- 
sentials, though 
restored, the 
time - honoured 
Hall of William 
Rufus, and now 
forming an in- 
tegral part of 
Barry’s Palace. 

The old Palace 
of Westminster, 
as everyone 
knows, was de- 
stroyed by fire 
Dramatic indeed 
must have been 
that ~ wholesale 
burning: it has 
been recorded in 
two glowing pictures by Turner the painter, 
and one can easily imagine what an attractive 
subject he found it to be. The catastrophe 
befel on an October evening in 1834, and was 
attributable to an absurdly slight cause, the 
over-heating of a flue under the House of 
Lords by the burning of old tallies of wood, 
the remains of a primitive method of ac- 
count-keeping in the Exchequer Office. The 
structure was gutted beyond hope of repair. 
The precious St. Stephen’s Chapel, the Star 
Chamber, the Painted Chamber, had irre- 
trievably gone, and nothing was left but 
to build anew. 

Internally, Barry’s great building is 
richly and lavishly decorated, with mosaic, 
painting, statuary, and fresco. <A visit to. 
the huge palace is interesting, but, from 


the number and variety of its courts, 
lobbies, and passages, is apt to prove 
puzzling to the uninitiated. The thing to 


get well into one’s head is that the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords are 
situated in a line with each other, north 
and south of the Central Hall, so that, 
when the King opens Parliament, from his 
throne in the House of Lords he exactly 
faces the Speaker’s chair in the House of 
Commons some 450 feet away. The Central 
Hall with the lobbies, corresponds more or 
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less with the “ green room” of the theatre: 
here members, journalists, and others meet, 
and here members come out to see their 
constityents. The corridors leading to the 
respective Houses are both adorned with 
frescoes of historical. subjects. Facing the 
river are the luxurious rooms of the Com- 
mons’ Library, looking down upon _ the 
picturesque Terrace, which is bounded at 
one end by the Speaker’s spacious house. 

WESTMINSTER HALL, built as we have 
seen by Rufus, and rebuilt by Richard IL., 
is one of the largest chambers in the world, 
its fine timbered roof unsupported by pillars. 
Innumerable are its historic associations. 
“Here Charles I. was tried, the banners 
taken from him at Naseby hanging over 
his head; here ‘‘he confronted the High 
Court of Justice with the placid courage 
which has half redeemed his fame.” Many 
tragedies besides Charles Stuart’s have 
these venerable walls looked down upon. 
Here Sir William Wallace, most gallant of 
patriots, was condemned to death in 13805; 
here Sir Thomas More was sentenced, his 
son flinging himself upon him and begging 
to share his fate. Here Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, the 
scheming Pro- 
tector Somer- 
Seate m er 1.0. 
Robert Dever- 
eux, Earl of: 
Essex, were 
condemned to 
the block; 
here the Seven 
Bishops were 
tried and ac- 
quitted ; here 
the Gunpow- 
der Plot con- 
spirators were 
sentenced; 
and here the 
Scottish Jac- 
obites, ‘* the 
pride of the 
North,” -were 
condemned in 
1716. Here, 
els One UO OK 
place Warren 
Hastings’s 
memorable 
impeachment, so graphically described by 
Macaulay. 

Other associations Westminster Hall has, 
too, of a brighter kind, for here all the 
Coronation banquets were held, with pomp, 
pageant, and strange ceremonies, from 
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William Rufus to George IV. Here, too, 
Cromwell was saluted with Joy as Lord Pro- 
tector; and here, some eight years after- 
wards, his exhumed head was exposed on 
one of the pinnacles. The last public cere- 
mony in the Hall, a ceremony unique in its 
annals, was the two days’ lying-in-state 
of Mr. Gladstone, in May, 1898. 

But, besides being used for State cere- 
monies, Westminster Hall was the seat of 
the English judiciary. Until the comple- 
tion of the New Palace of Justice at Temple 
Bar, the judges sat in buildings on the west 
side of the Hall, and here it was that the 
great Tichborne case was tried. 

South-west of the Palace of Westminster, 
in Old Palace Yard, is Marochetti’s eques- 
trian statue of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, which 
Ruskin admired. In this space some of the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators were executed, 
opposite the house through the windows of 
which they had carried their barrels of 
explosive into the vault under the House 
of Lords. Sir Walter Raleigh, a nobler 
victim, also suffered death here. Scaffolds, 
a too frequent adornment of London in 
the past centuries, are still common; 
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scaffolds, however, of a different kind> 
for when they are not reared for some 
pageant, as they were in 1902, they denote 
that the builder is at work—too often, alas, 
destroying that which ought to be religiously 


preserved! Even quiet DBAN’S YARD has 
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not escaped change. Most of its south side 
is now occupied by the Hall of the large, 
new, red-brick Church House, built by 
Blomfield in the Tudor style, in 1896, as a 
memorial of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. It is 
designed for use as the business centre of 
the Church of England; and when com- 
pleted it will occupy a very large area. 

Nor has the Church of Rome been inactive 
at Westminster. In 
ASHLEY GARDENS, 
south of Victoria Street, 
is the new Roman 
Catholic cathedral, 
designed by Bentley. 
It has a very effective 
exterior, with a lofty 
campanile. The credit 
of undertaking this 
greatenterprise belongs 
to the late 
Cardinal 
Vaughan. 

VICTORIA 
STREET, the 
thoroughfare 
that leads 
from West- 
minster to 
Victoria Sta- 
LOA. TS 
street of tall 
Crolom=iayl 
offices, hotels, 
and expen- 
sive flats. But 
not far away 
are still some 
charmingly 
sre.cil wid ed. 
nooks and 
streets, of 
which, how- 
GQyOie, Hae 
number is 
rapidly grow- 
ing less. To 
name but one, 
there is 
Queen Anne’s 
G a-t-e,, of 
which the houses back on to St. James’s 
Park, and which seems to be protected 
by its antique statue of Queen Anne. 

On the WHITEHALL side change has been 
very busy of late years. Parliament Street 
has been widened and King Street has 
been abolished—King Street, where Crom- 
well lived and Spenser died, and through 
which the pageants of old days passed, when 
as yet Whitehall Palace occupied the site of 
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the present Parliament Street. Mrs. Crom- 
well, the Protector’s mother, lived in King 
Street during the time of her son’s power, 
and the touching story is told of her that 
she insisted on seeing ,him twice a day, 
and could never hear a gun fired without 
crying, ‘‘My son is shot!” Though all 
London changes are not, perhaps, equally 
advantageous, no one can doubt the im- 
provement effected by the demolition 
of King Street. As the traveller now 


- descends Whitehall from Charing Cross, the 


Abbey, grey-blue in the misty haze of London 
skies, presents itself to him in its grandeur 
and mellowed beauty nearly all the way. 
Over the present Whitehall, and the 
adjoining district, from St. James’s Park 
to the river, and from Westminster to 
Charing Cross, once extended the immense 
Palace of Whitehall, an ancient archbishop’s 
palace, re- 
built magnifi- 
cently by 
Wolsey, ap- 
propriated 
and again 
enlarged by 
Henry VIII., 
and planned 
out anew, on 
a yet larger 
scale, by 
Inigo Jones, 
under James 
I. Of this 
enormous 
palace, with 
its tilt-yards, 
i SS Es ech es picture = gal- 
leries, cock- 
pit, tennis 
courts and 
gardens, its 
two splendid 
arches (one 
by Holbein) 
spanning the 
Dir Ss eines 
Whitehall, 
nothing now 
remains but 
Inigo Jones's Banqueting House, in these 
days used as a naval and military museum. 
All these things have vanished as shadows. 
Who now can even trace the exact site of 
the historic *‘ Cockpit” of Whitehall? We 
know, however, that Charles I. was led to 
execution on a scaffold erected just outside 
the windows of the Banqueting House, 
and this gives a unique interest to the one 
fragment of the palace that remains. The 
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royal palace and its accessories are now 
superseded by the Government. Offices, the 
great block which includes the Foreign, the 
India, the Colonial, and the Home Offices 
being the work of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Between the Treasury and the Colonial 
Office is a small, unpretending, but famous 
street, DOWNING STREET, the real seat of 
government in the British Empire, No. 10 
in this street, though externally much like 
other houses, 
has an historic 
glamour almost 
unequalled in 
London. It has 
been the official 
residence of suc- 
cessive Prime 
Ministers, and 
some — notably 
Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Beaconsfield, 
Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Balfour 
—made it their 
actual home for 
the time being. 
Many noted 
people, the 
makers of  his- 
tory, have in 
their time trod- 
den this little 
byway; Nelson 
and Wellington, 
for instance, 
met here for 
the first. and 
last time. 
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Opposite the Treasury, on the east side 
of Whitehall, is Montagu House, the 
modern mansion of the Duke of Buccleuch ; 
and, to the north of Montagu House, 
Whitehall Gardens occupy the place of the 
old ‘‘ Privy Garden” of the vanished Palace 
of Whitehall. The fine red-brick, turreted 
building on the Victoria Embankment, near 
to Westminster Bridge, is New Scotland 
Yard, designed by Mr. Norman Shaw in the 
Scottish baronial style. 

There is still a certain semi-mediseval 
state about Whitehall. At the gates of 
the HoRSE GUARDS two mounted soldiers 
are stationed, who “relieve guard” every 
hour from ten to four, to the constant joy 
of the little crowd of spectators which 
never fails to assemble. The ‘Horse 
Guards” occupies the place of the old ‘* Tilt 
Yard” of Whitehall Palace, and was formerly 
the scene of Henry VIII.’s and Elizabeth’s 
tournaments.. The gravelled space at the 
back, the Horse Guards Parade, is still the 
scene of pageantry, for here the gay cere- 
mony known as “The Trooping of- the 
Colours” is yearly performed. 

At the back of the Horse Guards and of 
the vastly extended Admiralty’ stretches 
lovely St. JAMES’S PARK, the most charm- 
ing of all the London parks; from the little 
suspension foot-bridge over its ornamental 
water, fine views of the Abbey and. of 
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Whitehall may be obtained through the 
intervening greenery. Here, glades of 
over-arching trees lend a touch of the ideal 
to London’s bricks and mortar; even the 
huge Foreign Office seems 
like some fairy palace as it 
shimmers through the blue- 
grey London haze. This 
park, eighty acres in extent, 
was once the private garden 
of St. James’s Palace, but 
has been open to _ the 
public ever since Charles I.’s 
time. Birdeage Walk leads 
along its south side — to- 
wards the long front of 
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Buckingham Palace, which, with the Green 
Park, bounds it on the west; to the north 
is the long gravelled walk called The Mall, 
with St. James’s Palace, built by Henry 
VIII., and used as the official palace of the 
monarch when Whitehall Palace was de- 
stroyed by fire in the reign of William IIT. 
Even natural landmarks have but short 
shrift in London, and the romantic lake 
called ‘*‘Rosamond’s Pond,” in old days a 
great meeting place for lovers, has now 
been filled up to provide a site for the 
Wellington Barracks, close by Birdcage 
Walk. 

To the north of the park, and in a line 
with The Mall, are SPRING GARDENS, now 
prosaic and spring-less enough, but in old 
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days associated with grazing cows and other 
rural delights. This used to be the “ spring 
or ‘fountain garden” of the ancient 


Palace of Whitehall, which, though so long 


~ 


vanished, yet leaves 
its traces, as we see, 
everywhere. Up to 
days not yet distant 
Spring Gardens was 
a favourite resort 
of the aristocracy, 
who repaired hither 
to refresh their 
jaded frames by 
drinking milk from 
cows. stalls under 
the shade of the old 
elm trees. 

At Spring Gar- 
dens, now the head- 
quarters of the 
London County 
Council, weare close 
to TRAFALGAR SQUARE, that great meeting 
place of the human tides, where Nelson’s 
tall column towers grandly over the 
Whitehall descent, where Landseer’s lions 
keep ceaseless guard, and where Charles [., 
mounted on a gallant charger, by another 
irony of fate confronts both the remnant of 
his ancient Palace of Whitehall and the site 
of his scaffold. Another notable monument 
in the square, where the leaping jets from 
the fountains are changed in the blue mist 
to opal and silver, is the statue of Gordon, 
standing as if in deep thought—a happily 
inspired work of Thornycroft’s. 

Fronting Trafalgar Square is that long 
facade of the NATIONAL GALLERY which, 
raised high on a _ platform ascended by 
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flights of steps, is so familiar an object. 
Its handsome Corinthian portico was moved 
hither from the Prince Regent’s demolished 
palace of Carlton House; but the dome 
above it is very inadequate, while the un- 
fortunate ‘ pepper-boxes” by which it is 
flanked are constantly mocked and gibed 
at. “It is, perhaps,” said a French writer, 
“the building in London for which the 
town has most to plead an excuse.” It was 
built by Wilkins, in 1832-38, on the site of 
the old royal stables. 

Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as to the exterior of the 
National Gallery, there can be none as to 
the magnificence of the treasure that it 
shelters. This collection of pictures, referred 
to once by Mr. Ruskin as “a European 
jest,” is now rather an object of European 
envy, as attested by the crowds of foreign 
tourists that every summer diligently flock 
here, red Baedeker in hand. The internal 
arrangement of the galleries leaves nothing 
to be desired; the rooms are splendidly 
lighted and designed, and there is no 
crowding; the decoration is in perfect 
taste, and the general plan of the gal- 
leries excellent. All the foreign schools 
are well represented; and, by a clever 
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the top of the broad entrance staircase 
of variegated marbles. Most of the pictures 
of the later English school are now 
removed to the new National Gal- 
lery of British Art, otherwise the Tate 
Gallery, a whitely glimmering Temple of 
Art by the riverside at Millbank; only 
those of the earlier British school, with the 
Turners, are still to be found here. 

The building behind the National Gallery 
houses the collection of National Portraits, 


moved hither within recent years from 
its previous lodging at Bethnal Green, 
and since considerably added to. This 


collection is deeply interesting, not only 
from its artistic merit, but also as affording 
a complete study of English history. Near 
by, at the bottom of St. Martin’s Lane, is 
another Greek portico, raised on a broad 
flight of steps, that of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields; the name sufficiently suggests its 
past rurality. This is the church where 
the ever-popular Nell Gwynne, ‘poor 
Nellie,” was buried, with an archbishop to 
preach her funeral sermon. 
From Trafalgar Square 
, to the BriTIsH MUSEUM in 
i Bloomsbury, the most im- 
portant institution in West 
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arrangement, the gem of the collection, or, ati 
any rate, the costliest picture, the Ansidei 
Madonna, gleams at the visitor from the 
end of a long vista as soon as he gains 


no far cry. Not one 
visit, nor twenty visits, would suffice to 
“see” the British Museum thoroughly ; 
but one visit gives, at any rate, some idea 
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VIEW ACROSS ST. JAMES’S PARK FROM CARLTON HOUSE 


of the magnitude of the place, and the 
number and variety of its treasures. It 
is particularly interesting from the fact 
that ‘‘almost every man of British birth 
who has won fame as a traveller, as an 
archeologist, or as a discoverer, has helped 
in one way or another to enrich these 
collections. They bear their own peculiar 
testimony to nearly every step which has 
been taken .cither in the maritime and 
eolonial enterprise or in the — political 
growth of the British Empire.” 

The British Museum occupies the site of 
old Montagu House, which some two hun- 
dred years ago, when ‘‘ London was yet in 
the country,” stood in its own gardens and 
orchards. The splendid Montagu House, says 
Macaulay, “has given place to an edifice 
more magnificent still, the repository of 
such various treasures of art, science, and 
learning as were scarce ever 
sembled under a single roof.” 


before as- 
The sculp- 


tures from the Parthenon, called from 
their captor the Elgin Marbles, are the 


most famous specimens of Greek art in the 
world ; and, placing on one side the question 
whether they ought to be here at all, they 
are splendidly house and arranged. Then 
there is the Mausoleum Room, the story of 
whose discovery, at Halicarnassus, is a veri- 
table romance; there are the Nereid sculp- 
tures of Xanthus, Egyptian gods, Assyrian 
bulls, mummies, gems, vases, missals, and 
millions of more ordinary books. The build- 
ing that houses all these treasures has. two 
projecting wings, and an imposing portico 
of forty-four lonic columns, with a sculp- 
tured pediment after the manner of the 
Parthenon; it was built by the 
Smirkes in the forties and fifties. 
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cipal feature of the museum is its vast 
Reading Room, roofed in by the largest 
dome in the world, and thronged all day 
by students, who here may consult, without 
money and without price, every book that 


issues from the teeming press of these 
islands, and many besides. 
The British Museum is the peculiar- 


temple of BLooMsBURY, and Bloomsbury is 
now deserted by the fitful side of fashion. 
Nevertheless, its sober streets and squares 
have an old-fashioned charm of their own 
that not even the removal of the gates and 
bars, the close proximity of omnibus routes, 
or of the electric railway tubes, can 
altogether destroy. Bloomsbury Square, 
now all offices, where old Southampton 
House once stood, where Lord Mansfield’s 
house was sacked in the Gordon riots, and 
where Disraeli, a child of picturesque beauty, 
used to play; Russell Square, where lived 
Mr. Osborne, the City merchant, and his 
neighbour, Mr. Sedley; Tavistock Square, 
sacred to the memory of Dickens; Bedford 
Square, where Bedford House once filled all 
the neighbourhood with the fragrance of its 
gardens; Gower Street, where Darwin 
lodged; yes, even the interminable Gower 
Street, though unkindly called by Mr. 
Ruskin the ‘‘ne plus ultra of ugliness in 
street architecture,” it, too, is not altogether 
without attraction. At the northern end 
of Gower Street, opposite the remodelled 
red-brick buildings of University College 
Hospital, is the University College itself, 
yet another classical building, with a fine 
Corinthian portico and a dome. It contains 
many lecture rooms and a laboratory ; it is 
also the home of the Slade School of Fine Art, 
and boasts models by Flaxman the sculptor. 


~ BLOOMSBURY AND THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


At the back of Russell Square is the 
attractive old QUEEN SQUARE, much rebuilt, 
but with a few picturesque old houses yet 
remaining. It boasts an antique statue of 
Queen Anne, and forms a secluded cul-de- 
sac, having no exit north through the 
gardens towards Guilford Street. The 
square now consists mainly of big hospitals 
and private hotels. GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
which opens out of it towards the east, is 
also a byway of some charm, though here, 
as indeed all over London, the old is 
constantly disappearing. Guilford Street, 
north of Queen Square, leads past the long 
railed enclosure of the FouNDLING HospiTat, 
a picturesque and ancient institution, 
founded in 1789 by a philanthropic old sea- 
captain, Thomas Coram, primarily for the 
**reception, maintenance, and education of 
exposed and deserted young children.” 
Abuses, however, soon crept in, and since 
1760 it has not been used for ‘‘foundlings” in 
the real sense of the term, but for illegiti- 
matechildren, whose mothers must personally 
apply. There are here about 520 children, 
boys and girls: the girls wear plain brown 
frocks with white mob caps, tuckers, and 
aprons; the boys, red cap-bands and sashes. 
They may be seen any day playing in 
the school grounds by the pedestrian who 
makes his way along Guilford Street. On 
Sunday morning the Chapel of the Found- 
ling Hospital presents a spectacle of ex- 
ceeding interest. The children, seated 
in high tiers on either side of the big 
- organ, make a charming picture, and their 
singing, led by trained voices, is admir- 
able. After the service, the children 
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may also be seen at dinner in the long 
refectory. 

In the days when the Foundling Hospital 
was first built this was a very rural 
spot. From the unbuilt side of Queen Square 
(left open purposely for the sake of the 
view) it was then possible to look straight 
up to the wooded heights of Hampstead 
and Highgate, over a fine stretch of charm- 
ing country. From the windows of Sass’s 
old school in Gower Street (still to this day 
to be distinguished by the bust of a benign 
and dingy Minerva over the door), the young 
artists and rising Academicians used to 
sketch the effects of country sunsets; and 
Mrs. Siddons was wont to boast of the 
quality of her peaches, grown in this same 
Gower Street. 

The map made by Aggas in the sixteenth 
century is very instructive on this point, and 
enables us to realise to what terrific propor- 
tions has grown the little London of old 
days. Totencourt, a romantic country manor 
house, was in the fields and hawthorn lanes ; 
Chelsey was in the far suburbs; Mary-bone 
was’ a_ rustic, secluded village. Small 
wonder, this, when even St. Martin’s, near 
busy Charing Cross, could be described as 
“in the Fields.” The vast city, in the hurry 
of her incessant life, ever obliterates the 
old landmarks ; yet landmarks she has, too, 
that never change. Thus, the Abbey and 
the old Hall of Westminster, while so much 
else has vanished, have, through all the 
centuries, survived as memorials of the story 
and the romance of the nation; amid the 
hurry and rush of a feverish age they pre- 
serve to us still ‘‘an isle of quiet breathing.” 
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THE LANCASHIRE COAST AND THE ISLE OF MAN. 


THE LANCASHIRE Coast: The: Duddon—Isle of Walney—Peel Castle—Morecambe Bay—Grange—Morecambe— 


Heysham — The 


Lune — Lancaster — Fleetwood — Blackpool—Lytham—Southport. 


THe IsLE oF MAN: 


General Characteristics—The Island’s. History—Douglas Bay and Town—Kirk Braddan—Peel and its 
Antiquities—Bradda . Head—Castletown—Ramsey—The. Sulby and its Glen—Snaefell—Laxey—The View 


from Snaefell. 


I.—THE LANCASHIRE COAST. 

HE most striking features of the 
Lancashire coast are its great sandy 
spaces. Of the River Duddon, which 

flows out to the sea between the coasts 
of Lancashire and of Cumberland, an 
ineffaceable impression has been created by 
the sonnets of Wordsworth. One thinks of 
a shy, retired stream, the music of whose 
waters mingles with the hum of the 


“ Bees that soar for bloom 
High as the peaks of Furness Fells.” 


But this is the Duddon that is to be 
found inland, up above Broughton, on 
through Donnerdale, and forward to Wry- 
nose Fell. Looking across from Dalton-in- 
Furness in the Cumberland direction, the 
Duddon is a wide, sandy estuary, with more 
sands stretching southward past the ISLE oF 
WALNEY, and sweeping round the Barrow 
peninsula into Morecambe Bay and_ the 
kindred estuary of the Leven. 

Walney is a rather large island for these 
coasts, for it is ten miles long, with a mile 
or more of breadth in places. Hither come 


the people of Barrow to enjoy and recruit 
themselves. The sea-birds make the island 


their special haunt; but as _ cultivation 
extends their nests grow fewer, though 


there are still clouds of puffins, and gulls, 
and guillemots, and oyster catchers, and 
sand martins, and ringed plover. 

Like the Isle of Man, the Barrow penin- 
sula has its Peel Island and its Peel Castle. 
The spelling sometimes used is ‘‘ Piel,” and 
the origin of the name is obviously that of 
the. Piel Towers, the fortified farmhouses 
of the English Border... PEEL CASTLE is not 
less notable in its way than the neighbour- 
ing Furness Abbey, by whose _ builders, 
indeed, it was constructed. It occupies the 
Whole surface of the little low island on 
which it stands, and is washed all round at 
high tides by the sea. It was once gar- 
risoned in behalf of Lambert Simnel, the 
pretended Earl of Warwick. It was a strong 
place in its best days, and so spacious 
that in the Lambert Simnel uprising it was 
the headquarters of two thousand German 
mercenaries and an unknown quantity of 
fighting men from Ireland. 


GRANGE, MORECAMBE, HEYSHAM, 


A railway now carries the traveller along 
the formerly tragic north shore of Morg- 
CAMBE Bay. In other days many were the 


deaths that occurred in the crossing of the 


sands. The Priors of Cartmel, merciful men, 


maintained guides who knew all the ways 
of the quicksands, and all the safest crossing 
places; but in Cartmel churchyard, which 


is over the Fells above Grange-over-Sands, 


there lie buried almost a hundred and fifty 


persons who were overtaken by the tide. 
From the railway the scenery is on all 
hands either majestic or delightful. As we 
cross the Leven, the river which flows from 


Windermere, the wide view, with its fore- 


ground of yellow sands or of blue water, is 


terminated by a semicircle of hills in which 


Helvellyn and Coniston Old Man _ tower 
above the rest. The glance seaward travels 
past Chapel Island, and Conishead Priory 
and Bardsea, with the spires of ancient 
houses of penitence and prayer glittering 
among lustrous woods. 

GRANGE is among the newest of northern 
health resorts. It has sprung into being 
since the construction of the railway, which 
now does the work, and so much more than 
the work, of the old ‘‘Oversands Coach.” 
A warm, snug, sheltered place, the Torquay 
of the North, as it has been called, within 
easy reach of Windermere by train or 
coach, with Furness Abbey and Cartmel 
Church not far away, with the beauties of 
Silverdale quite close at 
hand, and with Arnside 
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MORECAMBE, a watering place of great and 
growing popularity, with a fine promenade, 
palaces of amusement offering almost any 
extent of accommodation, excellent and safe 
bathing sands, over which vast crowds can 
disperse themselves, and a great and glorious 
prospect of sea and mountain. The whole 
beauty of the town is in its surroundings. 
In itself it is a quite obvious holiday place, 
a little blatant, somewhat unfinished, and, 
during the season, quite joyously over- 
crowded. Many of its visitors are of the 
working class, come from the looms and 
foundries, the warehouses and workshops 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. Their enjoy- 
ment is unbounded whilst the little holiday 
lasts. They dress as they like, are uncon- 
ventional of behaviour, live much less 
frugally than usual, and soak in the fresh 
air and the sunshine with abounding joy. 
One of their favourite excursions is to 
Lancaster, which they may easily reach by 
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Tower, and Hempsfell and 
its Hospice, within still 
easier reach. 

The rivers emptying 
themselves into More- 
cambe Bay are the Leven, 
the Keer, the Winster, the 
Kent, and the Lune. The 
Kent and the Keer have 
an evil reputation for 
treachery. The old rhyme 
says: 


St.Pat 
& Pe 
Peel 


“Kent and Keer 
Have parted many a good man 
and his meer.” 


The Kent is a wide, strag- 
gling river where it pours 
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tramear. Another is to 


its waters into the bay 
above Holme Island—a 
rocky patch of some 
eleven acres which lies 


against 
Grange, and has been planted with trees 
and turned into a residence and a_ plea- 


over 


sure ground. The railway takes us over 
the Kent estuary, across Silverdale, by 
Warton Crag, and through Carnforth to 


HeEyYSHAM, to which 
place also tramcars run. 
But Heysham may be reached by a cliff foot- 
path, from which there are many delightful 
and interesting views. Heysham is old, 
quaint, winding, with a single cobble-stoned 
street. It was once a watering place 
with-some fashion about it; but now, with 
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Morecambe on the one side and Fleetwood 
on the other, and with only such small 
amount of accommodation as can _ be 
afforded by a little village dropped down 


GATEWAY OF LANCASTER 
CASTLE. 


on the seashore between two. cliffs, it is 
only stared at and investigated by the 
trippers of a day. St. Peter’s Church, on 
the crest of the cliff, is the object of 
greatest attractiveness. It is a very small 
church, very low, very ancient and un- 
common-looking, with gravestones of many 
periods set about it, and an overshadowing 
ring of noble trees. 

The River Lune makes a deep passage 
amid the spreading sands at a distance of 
three miles or thereabouts below Heysham. 
Its estuary was once the entrance to a 
busy port, larger in the ship-money days, it 
is said, than the port of Liverpool. One is 
still reminded of past greatness by the 
wharves and riverside warehouses of LAN- 
CASTER; but nowadays only an occasional 
lugger or small schooner goes up the river 
to discharge ochre, or other similar material, 
at the paint works on the quays. In one 
important respect, however, the Lune retains 
its former celebrity: it is still as noted a 
salmon river as when Drayton made it 
bestow praise on itself on that ground. 

Lancaster is remarkable among English 
towns and cities on the ground that, whilst 
it obviously dates back to a remote past, 
only its later history is with any certainty 
known. After the battle of Bannockburn 
the Scots descended upon it with fire and 
sword, slew or scattered the people, and 
destroyed all such records of the past as 
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“ 
may then have been in existence. But 
there is history alike in its name and its 
situation. The hill round which Lancaster 
clusters could as little escape being chosen 
for the site of a strong- 
hold as could the Castle 
Rock of Edinburgh. 
There can be no doubt 
that the Romans were 
here, though whether, 
as is maintained, they 
were the builders of 
still existing portions 
of Lancaster Castle is 
a question so open to 
dispute that it shall not 
be debated here. <At 
the Conquest Lancaster 
was given to Roger de 
Poictou. It was a place 
of no importance except 
as fortress and prison, 
for it had no population 
to speak of, and even 
down to the seventeenth 
century it had no in- 
dustry but agriculture. 
Under successive owners 
the castle grew to great importance. It was, 
and is, most threateningly huge and strong. 
The first Duke of Lancaster was Henry, the 
nephew of Edmund Crouchback, whose 
daughter Blanche, the friend and patron of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, was married to ‘old John 
of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster” whilst 
that great personage was still in his prime. 
There is a turret on the great tower of 
the castle which is known as John of 
Gaunt’s Chair. 

In these days there is scarcely any part 
of Lancaster Castle which looks its age, not 
even the great frowning entrance. <Assizes 
have been held in the building since about 
1267, and throughout the period which has 
since intervened the ancient building has 
been greatly altered to meet more modern 
requirements. It is something of a palace 
now, as regards its more recent portions, 
and from a broad stone terrace which winds 
round the outer walls there are on fine 
days most rememberable views of the sur- 
rounding country, with the winding valley 
of the Lune in the foreground, and More- 
sambe Bay and the mountains of Cumber- 
land in the distance. 

Lancaster is a grey, stone-built town, 
with many old houses of Elizabethan de- 
sign. The streets are for the most part 
narrow and sinuous, many of them climbing 
steeply upwards towards the castle, and 
leading also to the church of St. Mary, a 
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FLEETWOOD, BLA CERPOOL LYTHAM, 


truly noble Gothic structure, recently ex- 
tended, and having portions, some of them 
only lately discovered, which date back to 
a remote antiquity. The church occupies 
the highest portion of the castle hill, and 
therefore overlooks all the town of Lan- 
easter, which, though still having only a 
small population, is noted for its old 
Grammar School and many charitable 
foundations, chief among them the Ripley 
Hospital and the Royal Albert Asylum. 
The Lune, as it flows through the town, 
is still almost as “stony and shallow” as 
it.can have been in Spenser’s day ; but it 
deepens and broadens just as the town is 
passed, and when everything is left behind 
but the comparatively new oilcloth and 
paint works. At one side of the Lune 
estuary is Sunderland Point, the site of a 
port that is older and still more decadent 
than that of Lancaster; and on the other 
is Thurnham Point, on which stand the 
ruins of Cockersand Abbey, which place 
had once great dignity among the Abbeys 
of Lancashire, being esteemed to be third 
in importance in the whole county. Then 
a line of flat 
coast extends in 
a westerly direc- 
tion to FLEET- 
WOOD, on one of 
the lowest parts 
of the Lancashire 
coast. Fleetwood 
is a place often 
_ busy, always un- 
picturesque, with 
docks and quays, 
and lines of 
steamersrunning 
to Belfast and, 
in summer, to 
Barrow and the 
Isle of Man. 
Lancashire, 
which is a hard- 
working county, 
most certainly 
turns its coast- 
line to good ac- 
count for  pur- 
poses of pleasure. 
Its holiday and 
health resorts 
follow each other at distances of only a few 
miles. Into BLACKPOOL the crowded popula- 
tions of Manchester, Oldham, Bolton, and 
Blackburn are pouring themselves all the 
summer through. Blackpool is not an ideal 
seaside town, but Lancashire folk of re- 
stricted means find it impossible to praise 
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the place too enthusiastically. To them 
it is London, Paris, Ostend, and Brighton 
all in one. And it would really have as 
much as Brighton to recommend it were 
it not for the Brighton Downs. The site 
slopes down with a similar but more 
formal and gradual rapidity to the sea. 
As the mill-hand leaves the station and 
makes for the pier, which is likely to 
be his first destination, the land seems to 
fall away in a straight line, and beyond 
this there is another straight line, like the 
ridge of a long level hill. And that furthest 
line is the sea’s horizon. There is no beach 
to be seen at Blackpool until one is actually 
standing above it. There is the straight 
line of the land, and then the straight line 
of the sea. But Blackpool, as the writer 
heard a visitor remark, “is a place where 
a chap can enjoy his-sen.” 

At the distance of a few miles further 
down the coast Lytham and Southport 
look at each other across the great estuary 
of the Ribble. LyTHAm is considered to 
give itself airs, yet there is nothing up- 
start about it. It is modern as a bathing 


LORD STREET, SOUTHPORT. 


place, doubtless; but it has a past. Its 
history can be traced back at least as far 
as the twelfth century, when the lands 
about Lytham were given, curiously enough, 
to the monks of Durham, in order that 
they might found a cell in honour of St. 
Mary and St. Cuthbert. Nowadays Lytham 
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is a place for quiet people who wish to 
enjoy the seaside without being much 
tormented by the tripper, and who can 
find their own pleasures, without the 
assistance of a Big Wheel or an Eiffel 
Tower. 

From SovutrHuport the sea has so far 
receded that to call the town a watering 
place is like conferring a courtesy title 
upon it. Sometimes, indeed, the~ tides 
come quite enjoyably near; but for the 


most part boating is confined to the lakes ~ 


that have been made for that purpose, or to 
the rafts which a strong sail and a good 
breeze will drive with agreeable swiftness 
along the sands. -But the fact that the sea 
has treated it so indifferently in no way 
interferes with the popularity of Southport. 
Of all the larger watering places of 
Lancashire this has the widest reputation. 
It draws great numbers of visitors from the 
country at large, and is continually growing 
in extent and favour, so mild are the airs 
by which it is visited, and so like is it to 
some watering places abroad. The methods 
of amusement are less self-assertive than 
those of Blackpool, though Southport has 
not the retired charm of Lytham. There is 
a fine Free Library and Art Gallery ; then, 
too, there is an almost unrivalled glaciarium, 
a pier nearly 1,500 yards long; there are 
Winter Gardens, an Aquarium, and all such 
means of recreation as are most befitting 
to a pleasure resort which has some _ pre- 
tensions to vie with the best. Above all, 
there are the sands—miles and miles of 
beautiful sands—and distant glimpses of 
those mountains which .seem.to ‘have at- 
tended us all the ,way along the windings 
and deep indentations of the coast of 
Lancashire. 


II.—THE ISLE OF MAN. 


A small, pleasant, sunny land, with dark 
cliffs, and deep coves, and here and there 
the sweep of a wide bay—a land lifting itself 
high above the sea, towards brown, central 
summits; a land full of idyllic glens, and 
upland spaces clothed in the golden glory 
of gorse or ragwort, and the mellow music 
of cataracts, and little petulant rivers. 
There are towns, and ancient castles, 
and villages of fisher-people. These fringe 
the coast. Inland—twelve miles across, 
thirty miles or so from Calf: of Man to 
Point of Ayre—there are nestling hamlets, 
and far-scattered houses, and places in 
which it is possible to be solitary even 
when the holiday maker is abroad. 

“EKillan Vannin veg veen,” the ‘Little 
Man Island,” the ‘Mona’s Isle” of our 
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poets, the ‘‘ Further Mona” of Ptolemy, lies 
easily enthroned almost in the centre of 
the Irish Sea. The larger islands leave 
it space enough to be itself, but seem, 
nevertheless, to have crowded around in a 
spirit of eager protectiveness. On clear 
days it may be seen, as if it were a low- 
lying cloud, from the head of the Great 
Orme or the summit of Penmaenmawr. 
Cumberland and the Lancashire coast 
shelter it on the east, Ireland on the west. 
From Scotland the Mull of Cantire reaches 
out like a friendly arm. 

The island seems to have drifted away 
from North Wales, and the people from 
Ireland or from Iceland. The scenery is 
that of the grander portion of the Principal- 
ity reduced in scale. The people are of the 
small, dark Celtic type, or they have the blue 
eyes of sea-born folk, the sunny hair of the 
vikings. Their first recorded king was 
Orri,. or Gorry, a Scandinavian. Their 
annual custom of the promulgation of the 
laws from the Tynwald Hill is plainly 
derived from the Icelandie Althing. 

Singular have been the vicissitudes of 
the national fortunes, through all which 


the Manx folk have contrived to make 
treasure trove of their liberties. They 


have had kings who were conquerors, and 
kings who were themselves subjects of the 
British Crown. The island has been more 
than once, and is now finally, a part of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; but whatsoever kings have reigned, 
whether Celtic, or Icelandic, or Norwegian, 
or Earls of Derby or Dukes of Athol, the 
Manxmen have made and administered 
their own laws, have had their own 
Parliament, their own Judges, their own 
Bishops, their annual State gathering and 
proclamation of new enactments on Tyn- 
wald Hill. The proud and almost insolent 
motto of the island is Quocwmque Jjeceris, 
stabit— Throw me as you will, I stand.” 

The Isle of Man seems to have been 
placed where it is in order that it might 
become a home of rest and a place of recrea- 
tion for the tired and worried inhabitants 
of the countries which almost ring it round; 
yet it was not long before our own day 
that its old, stern, often tragic life began to 
change. For many centuries it led so sep- 
arate an existence that much of its history 
is lost. It is a land of traditions, super- 
stitions, folk-stories, and dimly remembered 
heroism. It has its legends of St. Patrick 
and St. Bridget, as well as of St. Brandon, 
the earliest of those adventurers who set 
out to find the earthly Paradise. As he is 
said to have settled here, he may be assumed 
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TYNWALD HILL ON FAIR DAY. 


to have found a Paradise much hearer 
home than that which he is alleged to have 
discovered across the Western ocean, long 
before those wide waters had been ploughed 
by the keels of Eric Ericson the Norseman, 
or of Prince Madoc of Wales. Csesar knew 
of the Isle of Man. But it was left for 
Sir Walter Scott to make the island really 
known to the people of these so-much-later 
centuries, He lifted that curtain of mist 
in which it had been enshrouded ; he en- 
veloped it in the halo of romance; he 
described it temptingly ; he peopled it with 
creations for which there was the right 
historic basis. 

But the history of the Isle of Man need 
not detain us long. Here was a little bit 
of the big round world that seemed to all 
manner of piratical and adventuring folk 
to be worth cracking heads over; and the 
eracking of heads went on from the earliest 
times of which any record has been kept 
up to a period not very sensibly remote 
from our own day; and through all that 
lapse of years the island had its resolute, 
much-enduring, non-fighting population, 
wresting its living from the sea, and caring 
less about what kings reigned over it than 
about the toll which might be taken from 
it in recognition of kingship. It was St. 
Patrick, tradition asserts, who converted 
the people to Christianity. He appointed 
bishops, who were succeeded by other 
bishops, chief among whom was St. Maug- 
hold, who lived as a hermit among the 
mountains, and who gave the veil to St. 
Bridget when, as one has _ sorrowfully 
to admit, she must have been dead for 
some scores of years. Then commenced 
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the battles of the kites and crows. There 
were Welsh kings of the island; there 
were Scottish kings; there were kings from 
Northumbria, and there were kings from 
Denmark and Norway. Among these came 
Orry, a great, rememberable man, who 
subdued the Orkneys and the Hebrides, who 
established the Tynwald Courts, who divided 
up the island into definite districts for 
purposes of local government, who founded 
the House of Keys, and who thus gave 
to Manxland its notable and long-enduring 
constitution. 

One may travel to the island by means 
of a vessel called the King Orry. <A pas- 
singly beautiful scene comes into view from 
its decks as we approach Douglas Pier. The 
patriotic Manxman compares Douglas Bay 
to the Bay of Naples. He can be satisfied 
with no less splendid rivalry than that. 
But one agrees with Mr. Hall Caine that 
it is best and most impressive when 
approached at the fall of night. Then the 
great line of the bay, and the great mass 
of the two headlands, make themselves 
grandly and solemnly felt. They seem to 
assume majesty and size. The sight is one 
that you will enjoy, says the author of 
“The Deemster,” ‘Sif the island is no more 
to you than Kamschatka or Timbuctoo; but 
if you happen to be a Manxman, and to 
be returning home after a long absence, 
you will like it so well that you will be 
in danger of not seeing it at all, your eyes 
will be so wet.” 

The natives of Manxland who return, 
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except for a holiday, are not numerous; 
and if they come back in the summer, or 
at any time before well into September, 
they will find the island swarming with 
other holiday-makers. Lancashire pours 
without stint its legions into this dot in 
the Irish Sea. Dovueuas is the great 
centre of the annual occupation in force. 
It is a town with special fascinations of 
scenery, of walks, of drives, of excursions 
by sea and land; but it has other attrac- 
tions, which make a wider appeal. It is the 
typical seaside watering-place with respect 
to the provision made for the entertain- 
ment of visitors, whilst it has more beauty 
than almost any 
other watering- 
place in respect of 
scenery and _ situa- 
tion. The bay has 
nothing comparable 
to it on these north- 
ern shores; the 
Marine Drive has 
aspects of greater 
severity, but on a 
fine day it recalls 
memories of the 
Cornice Road. The 
piers, the promen- 
ades, the numerous 
places of entertain- 
ment, the fine build- 
ings and terraces, 
make of Douglas a 
noble place for re- 
creation; and in 
the season it lives 
fully up to its op- 
portunities, and is 
as lively and gay 
and crowded as any 
similar watering- 
place of the Con- 
tinent. 

The young or the 
still vigorous climb up Douglas Head, and 
there sit, or lie prone, on the short, 
springy mountain grass, with a world 
around them that really seems to be out 
of the world, so pleasant is it, so sug- 
gestive of ‘a land where it is always 
afternoon.” Laughter and music rise up- 
wards; the blue waters of the Channel, 
deepening here and there into purple, 
shimmer and sparkle through the hot at- 
mosphere. To the south may be seen the 
cloudy outline of Snowdon and the Welsh 
Mountains, and to the east lies the long 
range of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
hills, Thus one lolls, with a cool, dreamy 
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background of mountains, sloping up to the 
summit of Snaefell, ‘‘sun-blanched the live- 
long summer.” 

Douglas has no past to speak of. It is 
now the seat of government; but the 
Council and the House of Keys met else- 
where when the little, quaint, irregularly 
built “old town” of Douglas, with its small 
harbour and its dark-sailed fishing boats, 
still awaited the advent of the excursion 
steamer. The oldest church was completed 
in 1711. For many centuries before that 
time the people of Douglas had been buried 
at Kirk BrRADDAN, just beyond the point 
where meet the rivers Dhoo and _ Glass, 
from the conjunc- 
tion of which pleas- 
ant streams the 
town appears to 
have taken its name. 
There are several 
Runice crosses at 
Church  Braddan. 
Was St. Brandon 
ever here? There 
is a tradition that 
he was bishop of 
the island in 1025. 
Certainly the 
church bears his 
name, corrupted to 
a more modern 
fOrms sand. 11Ssa, 
church so ancient 
in some of its por- 
tions, though much 
changed and 
modernised—now 
at length deserted 
—that it may well 
date back through 
nine hundred years. 


It is in a lovely 
situation, half- 


hidden among trees 
so tall that they 
overtop its tower; and in its overcrowded 
graveyard lies John Martin, who may 
have found in the Isle of Man some 
suggestions for his once famous picture of 
“The Plains of Heaven.” 

There are three ‘“‘towns” in the island, 
besides Douglas. These are Ramsey, Castle- 
town, and Peel. PEE Lis entitled to be spoken 
of asa city indeed. It has had its cathedral 
from at least the middle of the twelfth 
century (rebuilt a century later, and now 
in ruins). It contained the palace of the 
Earls of Derby, who were Kings of Man. 
It possesses an antiquity which reaches back 
into the era of fable. Many bishops are 
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buried here, and some giants and legendary 
heroes. There is a church whose foundation 
must be almost as old as the introduc- 
tion of Christianity to these islands. There 
is one of those mysterious round towers 
whose origin and uses are as obscure as 
the name and the character of the race 
by which they were built. 

But, to speak with precision, these are 
not Peel. All these antiquities—the palace, 
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the Giant’s Grave, ninety feet long, the 
ancient church, the more recent but long- 
ruined cathedral, the round tower—are all 
clustered together on a little rocky islet of 
which Peel Castle is so predominating a 
feature that all other buildings seem to be 
merely parts and incidents of the splendid 
ruin. St. Patrick’s Isle is now connected 
with the mainland by the harbour wall. Peel 
itself, though it is not the smallest of cities, 
seeing how very small is Dunblane, is still 
little more than a fishing village reaching 
out to become a pleasure resort. Fishing- 
boats from Peel—much larger than the fish- 
ing-boats to be found elsewhere on our 
coasts, except, perhaps, at Yarmouth—their 
sides and sails distinguished by a large ‘‘ P.” 
and by the numbering of their portly, quaint, 
ugly bags of sheepskin, used as_ bladders, 
hanging from their spars, may be found 
lying by the quays at Shields, and Berwick, 
and even in places so remote as Stornoway ; 
for many of the Peel fishermen ‘ follow the 
fish,” and are not seen at home, it may be, 
for months on end. As headquarters of the 
fishing industry, Mr. Hall Caine declares, 
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Peel contains the very quintessence of the 
Manx blood, and its fishermen he credits, 
with excellent reason, with unusual cheerful- 
ness, good humour, and an incisiveness of 
speech which has the effect of wit. 

Peel lies on the western coast of the 
island, a few miles nearer to the Calf of 
Man than to the Point of Ayre. Sailing from 
it southward, and towards the Calf, one 
learns what is meant by the phrase about 
“Ellan Vannin and its 
green hills by the sea.” 
The coast is seamed 
and torn and battered, 
and broken into caves 
and solitary peaks and 
columns of rock. In- 
numerable ravens, jack- 
daws, and seafow] haunt 
the ledges and _ cliffs, 
which are surmounted 
by high,  verdurous 
slopes, increasing in 
height until the moun- 
tain of Ennyn Moar 
slopes sheer downwards, 
to lave its base in the 
lonely waters of Flesh- 
wick Bay. A couple of 
miles further and we 
round Bradda Head, a 
grandly impressive 
cliff some seven hundred 
feet in height, on which 
stands Milner’s Tower, 
a memorial erected by public gratitude to 
one who is praised by the inscription for 
“never tiring efforts for the benefit of the 
Manx fishermen.” 

To come to Castletown from Bradda 
Head by sea we must sail round the Calf 
of Man, or through the sound by which 
it is separated from the parent island, 
leaving behind us the sweetly situated Port. 


Krin, one of the three secondary towns 
of the Isle of Man, sheltered in a crag- 


defended bay. CASTLETOWN, five miles away 
as the crow flies, and little more as the 
cyclist’s route runs, is the former capital of 


the island. Here was the old Parliament 
House; here, too, were the Courts of 


Justice and the jail, and the residence of 
the Governor, and, before Governors were 
appointed, of certain of the Kings of Man. 
All these were within Castle Rushen, a still 
formidable-looking stronghold. Present ap- 
pearances carry it back to the thirteenth 
century ; but tradition, which probably 
refers to some former castle of wood and 
thatch, insists that it was built in the tenth 
century by Guthred, successor to King Orry. 


. 
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Castle Rushen is no such meagre build- 
ing as might be considered proportionate to 
the size of the island. It was erected for 
strength and defiance in a rude age. It 
signified that the Kings of Man were 
determined to hold their own. Its mas- 
sively square keep has walls which are 
twelve feet thick at the base and seven 
feet thick at the summit. There are towers 
of seventy and eighty feet high. There is 
a stern portcullis, and an embattled wall 
defended by seven towers. Formerly there 
was a moat, and a glacis strongly defended. 
Castle Rushen has sustained its sieges. It 
held out for six months against Robert 
Bruce, directing the attack in person. It 
was partially destroyed later on, and then 
restored towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. In 1651 it was put into a condition 
of strength by the terrible’ and_ heroic 
Countess of Derby, who made that notable 
defence of Lathom House which inspired 
Sir Walter Scott to a novel, and the late 
Poet-Laureate, Lord Tennyson, to so fine a 
poem as the ** The Princess.” 

Castletown is now quiet, grey, sleepy, 
apparently dreaming over its past. Close 
at hand is King William’s College, called 
after the fourth king of that name, built 
in 1833, and again, after being burned 
down, in 1844. It has had its distinguished 
students, among them Sir Charles Warren, 
Sir William White, Dean Farrar, and the 
Rey. T. E. Brown, whose growing 
a poet places him foremost among the men 
of letters who have been natives of the 
Isle of Man. 

“If you wish to live in the Manx atmo- 
sphere, you must go to Ramsey, to Peel, or 
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to one of the villages that lie between— 
Kirk Michael, Ballaugh, and Sulby. Ram- 
sey is an essentially Manx town. It has 
the true core of Manxness.” So writes the 
distinguished novelist who has chosen his 
home on the mountain of Greeba. Between 
Castletown and Ramsey lies almost the 
whole length of the island. What Douglas 
is to the southern portion of the Isle of 
Man, such is RAMSEY to the more wildly 
picturesque and entrancing north. The 
Sulby, the largest of the Manx rivers, 
empties itself into the semicircular bay, 
which is nine miles across in a straight 
line—along the string of the bow, as it were 
—from the Point of Ayre to Maughold Head. 
Maughold is the most easterly point on the 
island. Here the coast is high, rugged, and 
threatening. Behind it, rising to a height 
of 1,842 feet, is the mountain of North 
Barrule. From Barrule towards the Point 
of Ayre the land slopes downwards, with 
undulations and occasional hills. It is a 
region of good roads, and of ever-chang- 
ing beauty of aspect.. To look over Ramsey 
from above Barrule is to behold one of 
those rememberable sights which fit them- 
selves into the mind’s panorama of great 
and gracious scenes. 

The SULBY, about whose mouth the streets 
of Ramsey have grouped themselves, is a 
slow, indolent river in its lower portions; 
but with pure, clear-shining waters, in which 
trout, and sometimes even salmon, are to 
be had. It makes its way seaward through 
a fertile plain, from which, however, 
the mountains are never far off. Where it 
rises on the northern slope of Snaefell, it 
has the usual tumultuous experiences of 
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mountain rivers, and falls here and there in 
a swift white cataract between chasms of 
dark rock; sometimes, as at Bull’s Pool, 
dappled by the lights and shadows of 
overhanging greenery; sometimes, as at 
the Alt Waterfall, almost hidden in the 
gloom of lichened cliffs. Sulby Glen is one 
of the most popular “sights” of the island, 
not merely with visitors to Ramsey, but 
with the vaster shoals that swarm inland 
from Douglas and its rather Continental 
delights. 

From Sulby Glen it is not unusual to 
make the ascent of SNAEFELL, ‘‘ the snow 
mountain,” or, in Mr. Kipling’s phrase, 
otherwise -applied, ‘“‘Our Lady of the 
Snows.” It is more- common, however, to 
make the village of Laxey the starting 
point. Of Laxry everybody has heard, by 
reason of its great wheel, and the mines 
from whose ores lead, copper, and_ silver 
are extracted. The Laxey river flows into 
the sea between the houses in which the 
miners dwell. It was once a salmon river, 
as the name conferred upon it by the 
Norsemen clearly indicates; but nowadays 
the washings from the mines are effective 
to keep the fish away. Mining has never- 
theless failed to destroy the beauty of 
Laxey Glen, the largest of those ‘‘ narrow, 
Winding, sinuous, dark, and _ slumberous 
glens” which, it has been said, are ‘‘the 
peculiar and special feature of the land- 
scape of the Isle of Man.” Ona hill-top 
near Laxey some small houses. cluster 
round the desecrated and despoiled ‘‘ grave 
of King Orry,” who, as the Manx legend 
avers, on being asked whence he came, 
pointed to the Milky Way, and said “That 
is the road to my country” —a _ really 
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grandiose idea, surely. There is a tall 
stone over the grave, with several smaller 
ones for company. 

- Snaefell may be ascended by rail from 
Laxey Bay, almost to~its very summit; 
but, as the distance is no more than four 
miles, those who Jove scenery more than 
sight-seeing will prefer to go on foot. It 
is a mountain of fair, green slopes, of a 
height insignificant in comparison to all 
other mountains of note; but making for 


‘the Isle of Man a lofty and conspicuous 


crown. From Snaefell the views have 
wonderful extent and almost incomparable 


charm. One may look over the whole 
island, down to where the turquoise of 
the sea is shimmering into thin white 


streaks on the faint purple of the sands, 
or lying in unbroken calm beyond the 
beaches that are hidden by the distant 
cliffs. All round about are the glens that 
one has learned to know, and hills of 
nobler contour, if less eminence, than Snae- 
fell. The thin blue haze of the atmosphere 
softens everything without obscuring it. 
Details vanish: only the general impres- 
sion is left. Here is the beautiful little 
island—Ellan Vannin—lying within its en- 
compassing- waters; a vision ~ of stray 
purples, vivid greens, and deep shadows 
set in a sea of such blue as only the. 
Mediterranean can excel; and away over 
there, beyond the apparently immovable 
dark triangles which are fishing smacks, 
beyond the steamers that seem to be pain- 
fully trailing themselves along, lie the clouds 
that— according to the direction in which 
one turns—one knows to be the mountains 
of England, of Seotland, of Ireland, or of 
Wales. 
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I.—SUTHERLAND. 

E HE counties of Sutherland and Caith- 
ness form together the terminus of 
the British mainland towards the 

north. Sutherland is shaped like a diamond, 

of about forty-five miles to the side. 

Caithness is a triangle stuck on to Suther- 

land at its eastern side, with Duncansby 

Head as the apex of it. 

The reader will take the geometrical in- 
dications with due reserve. The diamond 
is a rough one, and ragged enough at the 
edgés, as a glance at the map will show; 
still, such aids may be of service in obtain- 
ing a general idea of a county which, taken 
in detail, is a perplexing conglomeration of 
mountains, glens, and bens, sea-firths and 
inland lochs innumerable, to say nothing of 
the names still more perplexing to Saxon 
ears. 

Speaking of names, it strikes one as 
singular that this most northerly and most 
Celtic county of Sutherland should be known 
by a Teutonic name which evidently means 
the land of the south. The explanation, of 
course, is that both the northern counties 
got their names from the Norsemen who 


approached Scotland from the north. The 
corner of Scotland projecting into the North 
Sea they called Kataness (Caithness), from 
the Kati, the name of the people then living 
in it. The country beyond this, towards the 
south, they naturally thought of as Sudr- 
land (Sutherland). Properly it was the 
country beyond the rampart of mountains 


joining Cape Wrath with the Ord of Caith- 


ness, a country they were not able to con- 
quer; for the hardy Norsemen laboured 
under the disability which Lord Salisbury 
also keenly felt at a later day: they were 
helpless where they could not bring their 
ships. 

The physical features and scenery of a 
country are largely determined by the posi- 
tion and structure of its mountains. To 
obtain a working notion of the Sutherland 
mountains we select FoINAVEN as the centre 
of observation—a mountain nearly 8,000 feet 
in height, situated in the north-west towards 
Cape Wrath. This is the starting point or 
converging point of mountain chains radiat- 
ing in three directions; one, the largest, 
diagonally across the country from Foin- 
aven to Dunrobin, with Ben Hee and massive 
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Ben Chlibrick as its highest points. This 
is the chief watershed, separating the Reay 
country of the north from Sutherland proper 
in the south. Another, the western chain, 
starting from Foinaven and skirting the 
west coast, throws out close to the Atlantic 
sea-board a series of bold, isolated, and 
sometimes fantastic peaks. Of these, Ben 
Suilven, or the Sugarloaf—a shape which it 
curiously resembles—near Loch Inver, is the 
most remarkable. The third or northern 
chain, containing Ben Hope and Ben Loyal, 
strikes eastward along the northern coast, 
and, gradually receding inland in a gentle 
curve of lessening heights, springs up again 
as it approaches the eastern sea into the 
three fine mountains of Morven, Maiden 
Pap, and Scaraben. The Sutherland moun- 
tains are all slightly over or slightly under 
3,000 feet. The highest is Ben More in 
Assynt (the big Ben), 3,273 feet, and next 
to it Ben Chlibrick, beloved by the late 
William Black. 

Between the mountain chains are wide 
valleys, prairies of heather, with rivers 
expanding here and there into lochs like 
beads on a string, with plentiful supplies 
of salmon and trout, as readers of ‘*‘ White 
Heather” will remember. The largest is 
long and dreary Loch Shin, at the bottom 
of the narrow valley south of and parallel 
to the central range. In the same valley 
are Loch Merkland, with its Norse name, 
and Loch More, which empties itself into 
the Laxford Firth by a river of the same 
name. Laxford means the Salmon Firth, 
the Norse name for firths where salmon 
abounded. Parallel to Glen Shin are Glen 
Cassley and Glen Oykell, with rivers bear- 
ing their names flowing through them 
towards the south, and divided by high 
Ben More. The rivers draining the south- 
ern valleys join their waters at a pretty 
spot, Inveran, at the head of the Kyle of 
Sutherland, which widens into the Dornoch 
Firth. Natural beauty and romantic interest 
combine to give this place special charm. 
It is the scene of the defeat and capture 
of the gallant but ill-starred Marquis of 
Montrose. The Reay country, lying north 
of the central range, has also its series of 
valleys, lochs, and rivers that flow through 
flat straths into the Northern Sea. 

The eye accustomed to rest with delight 
on pretty bits of conventional scenery will 
see in the central regions of Sutherland 
little else than a waste wilderness of heather 
and black lochs. There are no trees, except 
here and there where a thin mist of moun- 
tain birch trails up the hillsides. The deer 
forests, so called, are forests in the same 
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sense that Peter Pan’s nest was a ship. 
There are no trees worth speaking of in the 
Sutherland “forests,” and the lochs, though 
large and numerous, are for the most part 
featureless and tame. The mountains are 
too far apart for the production of these 
surprising effects of sheer precipice and un- 
plumbed depths which overawe the spectator 
in the scenery of Skye. There is, neverthe- 
less, a beauty which will reveal itself to 
those who will watch for it. ‘‘ The sleep 
that is among the lonely hills” may be felt 
here, ‘“‘and the silence that is in the starry 
sky” also. 

Nature assumes a sober and_ splendid 
dignity. She does not need nor does she 
ask the applause of man. She certainly 
does not conciliate him by accommodation 
to his comforts. Long is the way and 
pitiless the rain; but after the storm has 
swept past you can see the garland of 
stars on the brow of lonely Ben Hope, and 
by day the sun rests long and lovingly on 
his shoulders. In winter he is clothed in 
his imperial mantle of white; in autumn 
he stands dressed in living purple, a 
robe more gorgeous than the mantle of 
green that clothes the soft fields of paradise 
of the poet’s fancy. Even Loch Shin, the 
much despised, has her moments of glad, 
ness. When the sun kisses her she smiles, 
when the wind plays with her she forgets 
her sullenness. The ripple is faint and the 
smile subdued, like the smile of a lonely 
woman who has heard good news. Both 


have a peculiar charm for those who 
understand. 

Some account must next be given of 
the coast-line. We may start from the 


west coast, the most varied and picturesque 
of the three. A continuous ridge of moun- 
tains runs parallel to it at no great dis- 
tance from the sea, as has been said, with 
numerous peaks thrown forward on the 
shore. Winding firths come up to them or 
pass round them and are met by rapid 
streams that issue from lochs of much 
loveliness, for the lochs here are prettier 


than the black lochs of the centre. The 
sea firths, again, are much broken up, 
often into sweet nooks and sandy bays. 


They are studded with green islands that 
add greatly to their charm. Such are the 
general features of the coast from Coigach 
to Loch Inchard. It lies open, moreover, to 
the fine effects of the setting sun, bathing 
every creek and isle and mountain side in 
the enchantment of fairy colouring. It is, 
one must add, equally exposed to the 
fury of the Atlantic storms, which make 
the sea live and move and roar, and 
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throw out in its agony wreaths of white 
smoke far among the hills. Between sea 
and shore rich brown fields of sea-weed 
rise and fall like the unsatisfied desires of 
men, and clouds of sea-birds fill the air, 
touched with light or mingled with the 
storm, as it may happen. 

Some bits of the coast excel the rest by 
reason of favouring circumstances, LOCH- 
INVER may be cited as an example. It has 
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It lies about eight miles north from Scourie, 
“the pleasantest place between Lochinver 
and Tongue.” 

Sutherland terminates on the north-west 
in a small peninsula, with CAPE WRATH at 
its extremity. The cape has earned a sad 
reputation for sombre gloom, gnarled gneiss, 
high cliffs and sunken reefs. The tide 
strikes against it with incredible force. 
The horrors of the place have often been 
described, by Sir 
Walter Scott among 
the rest. “This dread 
cape,” he says, “so 
fatal to mariners, is 
a high promontory 
with steep _— sides, 
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which go sheer down 
to the breakers which 
lash its feet. There 
is no landing except 
in a_ small creek 
about a mile and a 
half to the eastward. 
There the_foam of 
the sea plays at 
‘long bowls’ with a 
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them a ton in weight, 
but which these fear- 
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grown from a small village into a bustling 
summer resort, and possesses all the con- 
veniences and disadvantages accompanying 
such a change; it has a ‘quiet beauty 
peculiarly grateful to those who understand 
and appreciate Nature sufficiently to enjoy 
a temporary respite from the overpowering 
effect of constant association with her 
sterner features.” Nature in her sterner 
features may be seen also, and nowhere 
to more advantage than from the top 
of QuINAG, which looks down on Cairn- 
bawn Loch. From this point the Hebrides 
and the distant ocean lie far to the west ; 
to the south the stately mountains; at your 
feet Lochs Cairnbawn and Glendhu and 
Glencoul meet and wind up to the base of 
Ben More. Foinaven stands conspicuous to 
the north. 

Of the numberless islands, HANDA is 
worthy of special notice for its geological 
interest, and as a breeding place of sea- 
fowl, of which there is a great variety, 
the great black-backed gulls and the skuas 
conspicuous above the rest. This island 
composed of conglomerate, has high cliffs 
on its western side, and water-worn caves. 


ful billows chuck up 
and down as a ¢child 


tosses a ball.” It is 
bad enough, but hardly so bad as this. The 


most persevering scold has intervals of 
calm, and Cape Wrath has its hours of 
peace, when the sea is perfectly still and 
the wheeling birds are mirrored in it and 
the sun plays sweetly around the ‘‘ dread 
sape” as it did round the head of ‘poor 
Bindon the murderer.” Here also the drama 
of life beats and flutters to its predestined 
end. The beacon shines in the lighthouse, 
and the peat fire glows on the keeper's 
hearth, and to this. forbidding ‘spot, love 
(if the story told be true) drew a gentle 
maiden over many a weary mile, for she 
loved the lighthouse keeper, and- fondly 
believed he loved her in return, but when 
she reached what she fondly expected to 
be the end of her weary journey and the 
beginning of her earthly paradise, she found 
the daughter of the stranger mending the 
fire ! 

The northern coast of Sutherland is a 
less picturesque edition of its western side. 
The sea firths are fewer in number and less 
varied in character, shallow and sandy, with 
large tracts left bare at ebb tide. The KyLe 
OF TONGUE, between Ben Hope and Ben 
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Loyal, is the finest, and is prettily wooded 
around the village of Tongue. Loch Eriboll 
is larger, running inland to the foot of 
Gran Stack, a lofty mountain separating 
EKriboll from Durness. Around the firths and 
up the straths the land is fertile and in 
parts well cultivated, and here and there 
are pretty villages and hamlets. Fair Aird 
(Farout Head) was a watch tower for the 
pirates who sheltered in Loch Eriboll in 
former days, and near it are the ruined 
church and churehyard where Robb Donn, 
the famous poet of Sutherland, lies buried. 
Here also is Balnakill, a name with an Irish 
flavour, one of the seats of the former 
Bishops of Sutherland and Caithness, the 
site of a religious house as old as the time 
of the Ivish missionaries. 

Seattered throughout this district and 
elsewhere in the northern counties and 
islands are abundant ruins of the circu- 
lar dry stone forts or castles called ‘‘ Picts’ 
houses.” Their age and use have been a sore 
puzzle to the antiquaries. Their -number 
and position in the fertile straths and 
stretches by the shore make the impression 
irresistible that they had been built by the 
early Celtic Christian people as a defence 
against their ruthless heathen foes, who 
swarmed up the firths and bays of the 
north and west of Scotland like devouring 
locusts. 

Another pretty village is Tongue, on the 
east side of the Kyle, with Tongue House, 
the former residence of the Lords of Reay, 
and chiefs of the valiant Mackays, a race 
of fighters famous alike in the wars of 
Gustavus Adolphus and in the heroic ex- 
ploit of the “thin red line.” But “their 
cities have been left desolate, and their land 
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the stranger inhabits.” The hearth is de- 
serted, the fire is quenched, and the red 
deer roams sole monarch of the glen. 

We come now to the east coast —the 
strip of land bordering the Moray Firth—the 
garden of Sutherland, well wooded and well 
cultivated, dotted over with trim, thriving 
little towns along the railway and by the 
sea. Leaving out Lochinver and Scourie 
on the west, and Durness and Tongue on 
the north, the population and industry of 
this large county are centred here and in 
the parish of Dornoch adjoining. Dornocu, 
the capital of Sutherland, is a very small 
town. It contains only a few hundred 
people. It is the smallest capital in Scotland. 
A nice little town, all the same, very quiet 
and restful, surrounded by a rich fertile 
country. In bygone days it had some 
importance as a cathedral city. It was the 
chief seat of the bishopric of Sutherland 
and Caithness, which dates from the time 
of that famous ecclesiastical monarch, King 
David I. The cathedral, which has been 
restored, is still used for worship. It con- 
sists of chancel, nave, and transepts, crowned 
by a low tower and spire. Near Dornoch is 
Skibo Castle, Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s Scot- 
tish home. 

GOLSPIE, near Dunrobin, is the ducal 
village. The glory of Golspie is DUNROBIN 
CASTLE, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland. 
The original castle is very old, going back, 
it is supposed, to the time of Robert, Thane 
of Sutherland in 1098, from whom the name 
Dunrobin is derived. It has been continu- 
ally enlarged and improved, having now 
quite a modern look and combining the 


best features of Scottish baronial architec- 
ture. 


Viewed through the trees that grow 
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thickly round it, or better still from the 
sea, the effect is handsome and pleasing in 
the extreme. There is a museum in the 
grounds, in which are preserved many of 
the antiquarian treasures of this neighbour- 
hood; and the trees grow thick and large 
down to the sea-shore—a sight as rare in 
the north country as it is pleasing. 

BRorA is a busy place. Manufactures on a 
small scale have been attempted and encour- 
aged by the enlightened policy of the Duke. 
A species of coal called lignite has been found 
here, but. it can hardly be mined with profit. 
The same may be said of the gold digging 
attempted in KILDONAN, and one regrets to 
say that the efforts at reclaiming the waste 
land at great -cost have been far from 
successful. But home industries, under the 
persevering encouragement of the Duchess 
of Sutherland, are in a more healthy state. 
HELMSDALE is a fishing village picturesquely 
built at the mouth of the Ullie, better 
known as the Water of Helmsdale. Here 
are the ruins of an old castle, one of the 
many holds built beside the sea for shelter 
and defence in the rude times when every 
chief was lord of his own acres and hered- 
itary foe of all his neighbours. 

The east side of Sutherland, in contrast 
to many other parts of it, has the appear- 
ance of quiet and pleasing beauty. Snug 
farmhouses are hidden in belts of wood- 
land that clothe the sides of the moder- 
ately sized hills. The Golspie and Brora 
district abounds in objects of interest to 
the antiquary and the ecclesiastical historian. 


CAPE WRATH 


THE, BRidiSHelsl is: 


: 
By the side of 
Brora Loch, a 
charming bit of 
fresh water, is 

~ KILLIN, a name 
familiar in Scot- 
land. A chapel is 
here, as we might 
expect. It was 
dedicated to St. 

Columba, whose 

name can be still 

more clearly 
traced in Kilcom- 
kill House near 
by. Kintradwell, 
on the sea to the 
north of Brora, 
preserves the 
memory of the 
romantic St. 

Tradwell. *‘ Picts’ 

houses ” abound, 

but in most cases 

only afew stones 
or a mound of grass indicate their situa- 
tions. Excavations recently made, especially 
in Cinn Trolla at Kintradwell, have led to 
the discovery of many objects of interest 
now deposited in the Dunrobin Museum 
and in the collection of the Society of 

Antiquaries, Edinburgh. 

In a country where the habitable parts 
lie so far from each other there can be but 
little homogeneous life among its people. 
For many centuries the Reay Country 
and the Sutherland Country had each its 
own chiefs; only within comparatively re- 
cent times has the great Duke held sway 
from sea to sea. The introduction of the 
railway, and the unwearied spirit of enter- 
prise of the Sutherland family, have done 
what is possible to bring in the qualified 
benefits of civilisation. The Free Church of 
Seotland, to which the population almost 
unanimously adhered, has been a potent 
spiritual and educative power; and the 
springs of poetry that refresh and soothe 
the Celtic heart have never ceased to flow. 
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II.— CAITHNESS. 


The stranger visiting Caithness for the 
first time can hardly fail to be impressed; and 
very likely depressed, by the long stretch 
of moorland through which the train passes, 
on its way from Helmsdale to Georgemas 
Junction. It is an almost perfectly flat 
prairie of heather, and tiresome in the 
extreme to most people, even when we 
leave out of account the chance of being 
snowed up at Forsinard, by no means an 


CAITHNESS, 


unlikely incident of the journey in the 
winter time. 

But in summer, and in the evenings espe- 
cially, the flat prairie has its own beauty, 
for then one may see the sunlight expand- 
ing and contracting in fanlike bands that 
sweep slowly along, heightening the colour 
of the heather in their path, and changing 
the levels of pale, wiry grass into fields of 
trembling gold. 

The stretch of heather between Caith- 
ness and Sutherland, like Matthew Arnold’s 
“salt, unplumbed, estranging sea,” must 
have played its part as a separating influence 
between Caithness and the rest of Scotland. 
We find that it has done so. Just as much 
as Orkney or Shetland, Caithness is an in- 
sular community, although the map gives 
no indication of it. The abrupt change in 
the names of the stations as you sail slowly 
past them is an evidence of this. The 
unskilled tongue is striving to master the 
unaccustomed combination of letters and 
syllables in names like Forsinard and Altna- 
breac, when suddenly the eye alights on 
Scotscalder, Halkirk, and Georgemas! We 
have left behind us the Celtic land and the 
Celtic speech. We are in the midst of 
Teutonic caution and thrift. 
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out Caithness generally Norse blood, Jan- 


guage, and customs predominate. 

From Georgemas to Wick is one hour 
by train, and Thurso may be reached in 
half that time, provided always it be not 
consumed in shunting. Wick is, of course, 
a Norse word and means bay, and the 
Wick people are the true vikings; for the 
word viking had nothing to do with kings, 
either great or small, although this is 
often erroneously believed. The vikings 
were the people of the bays. The name 
Thurso is Norse also. It means the River 
of Thor. There are competing derivations, 
but they need not be unearthed here. 

One good effect of the crossing of races 
is seen in the fine physique of the Caithness 
people. For sheer size the men of Harps- 
dale, on the border, surpass all the men 
of Caithness, as the -men of ‘ Caithness 
surpass in size, at least, all the men of 
Scotland. The race line between Norse and 
Celt, so far as it can be drawn, follows 
pretty closely the railway track from Scots- 
alder to Wick; the districts of Scotsealder 
and North or Norseecalder, which are close 
together, still indicate by their names where 
the two races met. The name Caithness 
itself is a blend; the first part of the word 
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Not that the line dividing the two races 
is so sharply drawn as the line between the 
place names. The races blend gradually into 
one another, the mixture becoming less ap- 
parent as you approach the coast, where 
the Celtic element is very faint ; but through- 


CAITHNESS (p. 180). 

is derived, as has been stated, from the 
Kati, the name of the ancient Celtic inhabi- 
tants. The second part of it, ness, or nose, 
is taken from the language of their con- 
querors; and to show how true a guide local 
pronunciation is to the origin of words, it 
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may be remarked that Caithness by its 
people is pronounced as if spelled Kateness. 

The contrast between the physical 
features of the two northern counties is 
as great as that between the peoples and 
their language. Sutherland, composed as 
we have seen of gneiss and primitive rock, 
is mountainous and deeply indented. 
Caithness, on the other hand, with an un- 
broken coast, is monotonously flat, if we 
leave out Morven, with its sister hills in 
the south-west, which really belong to the 
Sutherland northern range. Caithness has 
no mountains, not even decently sized hills. 
The surface of the county is an undulat- 
ing plain, a series of flat straths separated 
by low ridges. The highest of these joins 
Morven with the hill of Yarrows near Wick, 
and forms the watershed. It runs parallel 
with the east coast, and at no great distance 
from it. The straths are fertile and well cul- 
tivated. The ridges, as a rule, are barren, 
and covered with heather. Without moun- 
tains, it is also without picturesque lochs 
or rivers. Perhaps the prettiest bit of 
Caithness is Berriedale, the south-east corner, 
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with its charming streams of Berriedale 
Water and Langwell Water, that tumble 
down on either side of Morven, and pass 
into the sea through a wooded glen; and 
next to it in beauty is John o’ Groat’s, with 
its fine prospect towards the Orkneys. 
The Thurso River and the Wick River are 
the only other considerable streams, the 
former celebrated for its early salmon 
fishing. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Compensation for the the lack* of hills 
must be sought in the coast, which, though 
comparatively unbroken, consists largely of 
high cliffs which, on the north side especi- 
ally, rise into headlands of great magnifi- 
cence. These, alternating with curving bays 
of white sand on which the sea for ever 
roars, and the islands in the foreground, 
form a series of seascape pictures difficult 
to match. From Helmsdale to Wick an 
unbroken sea wall extends, with only here 
and there a deeply recessed gyo or a 
lonely stack standing out to indicate the 
line of the ancient coast, or sandy coves 
where fishing villages find a narrow and 
precarious foothold. Beyond Wick, to the 
north, Noss Head juts out, flanked on the 
one side by the small V-shaped bay of 
Wick, and on the other by the wide curve 
of Sinclair’s Bay, with its wealth of sand 
and dunes, sunken forests and Pictish towers, 
still eating its way into the soft land. 

The north coast facing the Orkneys is 
more picturesque. Dunnet Bay, with Thurso 
Bay to the west, lying within Dunnet Head 
and Holburn Head, is justly admired for 
its clean sand, 
pure air, and 
rolling Waves. 
DUNNET HEAD 
(846 feet), the 
most. northerly 
pointin Scotland 
—a huge mass of 
yellow sand- 
stone—has also 
themostelevated 
light, and = is 
supposed to be 
the Cape Orcas 
of that ancient 
geographical 
authority, Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 
But the present 
name of the head- 
land and adjoin- 
ing parish is be- 
lieved to have 
come from Saint 
Donatus or 
Donat, a wandering Norwegian who left 
his native land to become Bishop of Dublin 
some time in the eleventh century, to whom 
« chapel was dedicated here, Templum 
Donati, on the green head of Man. 

DUNCANSBY HEAD, in the extreme north- 
ast, is not so high as Dunnet Head, but 
more varied with stacks and gyoes. It is a 
favourite breeding place for sea birds, and 
the eagle was wont to nest in the muckle 
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stack. To harry the eagle’s nest was the 
ambition of every youth. It was a supreme 
test of daring and skill. 

To the west of it, about two miles, is the 
traditional site of JOHN o’ GROAT’S house, 
where the hotel now stands. The celebrity 
of John Groat, a Dutch immigrant of the 
time of James IV., rests on a device, half 
shrewd and half humorous, for dealing 
with the dissensions of his clan. He built 
a house of eight sides, with eight doors, and 
within it he put a table of eight sides also. 
This was the house that Jack built, and 
the troublesome question of precedence was 
solved. Much has been said and written 
about it ; the present writer contents himself 
with adding that it must have been a 
draughty house, an obvious feature that 
other writers have overlooked. What one 
misses in the house is more than made up 
in the beach of exquisitely white shells. 
The shells are thrown up by the tides of the 
Firth, and bleached by the sun. Composed 
entirely of shells, whole or unbroken, 
the beach is unique of its kind in Britain. 
Among a variety of pretty shells none is 
prettier than the finely chased little cowrie, 
appropriately named a groatie buckie, after 
the celebrated Groat. Between the beach 
and the sea at ebb-tide the rocks are richly 
clothed in abundance of olive-coloured 
bladder-wrack, and the undulating braes 
skirting the beach above are delightful alike 
to the golfer and the pedestrian. 

From any point here a fine view of the 
PENTLAND FirtH and the Islands may be 
had. The island of Stroma (the stream 
island) lies in front about three miles 
from the Caithness shore, with the Skerries 
to the right, about eight miles distant. 
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Beyond are the Orkneys, with Hoy towering 
high above the rest. Finest of all, perhaps, 
is the Firth itself, like a river in the ocean, 
swift gliding or furiously raging as its mood 
may happen to be, throwing up “boars,” 
* swelkies,” and “‘ merry men” as it hurries 
along. These are local and fanciful names 
for the broken and dangerous water made 
in parts where the swift tide impinges on 
projecting reefs in the bottom of the 
channel. The ‘‘ Boars of Duncansby” is a 
sunken reef facing the west, connecting 
the Ness of Dunecansby with Stroma. 
They are at their worst when tide and 
wind meet. The “Swelkie of Stroma” is a 
series of whirlpools made by the impact of 


the west-going. tide on the tail of the 
island, which sends it spinning out in 


gyrating whorls. 

The chief industries of Caithness are farm- 
ing, fishing, and flagstone quarrying. Wick 
is the centre of the fishing, as Thurso is the 
home of the flagstone industry. Farming is 
carried on to great perfection, due chiefly to 
the persevering efforts of the late Sir John 
Sinclair, the first to place farming in our 
country on a scientific basis. The primitive 
agricultural methods still common in Shet- 
land have long ago disappeared from the 
mainland, and with them many of the pictur- 
esque old ways of life which we can ill spare. 
As there is no good without its correspond- 
ing ill, so the rise of the scientific farmer 
has been the undoing of much that was 
precious to the antiquary and man of taste. 
The cruel ploughshare has passed through 
and chapel site, and the 


many a cairn 
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brownies, fairies, and hill folk have all emi- 
grated elsewhere—to the Kensington Gardens 
and Barriedom. The farmer, although a most 
necessary and respected unit in the com- 
munity, has his limitations. For one thing, 
he allows nothing that is unproductive to 
cumber the ground. Old chapels and battle 
memorials that serve for illustrations on 
the page of a nation’s history, linking 
the present with the past, and keep- 
ing alive proud memories—for these 
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he has no regard. As an iconoclast, the 
parish minister was not far behind, as this 
true story shows. There was an old chapel 
that ‘‘ encumbered ” the glebe of one of 
these, and he set to work to pull it down. 
Remonstrated with by a pious parishioner 
who meekly asked him to spare a_ place 
‘that had been so fruitful in the Word of 
God,” the vandal replied, ‘‘ Come: back next 
year, Donald, and you will see it fruitful 
in potatoes.” 

Wick, the capital, depends on the herring 
industry. Now the herring is fairly con- 
stant in his visits, but like other creatures 
he has his unaccountable whims, so the 
prosperity of the town rises and falls ac- 
cordingly. It is built around the bay, and 
has a population of about eight thousand. 
The town is old, having obtained a royal 
charter from James VI. in 1589, but, though 
old, it has little of the dignity of age or 
the charm of antiquity. Its importance 
began with the development of the fisheries 
at the beginning of last century. 

The Dutch long ago had discovered that 
a herring could be preserved in salt. Then, 
after long centuries, the Wick people took 
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“ 
up the idea. It has slowly spread to all 
the people bordering on the North Sea, with 
the results we know. 

Herring capture at Wick was at first 
tried on the Dutch plan, in which catching 
and curing are done by the same hands on 
board large fishing smacks. This method 
was soon abandoned for what may be called 

the Scottish sys- 
tem, in which 
catching and 
curing are separ- 
ate industries. 
The Scottish 
fisherman has a 
much smaller 
boat than his 
Dutch brother, 
but of admirable 
sailing and sea- 
going qualities. 
The great sight 
at Wick is the 
departure and arrival 
of the herring fleet. 
To the number of 
several hundreds they 
issue from the narrow 
bay like bees from a 
hive, and spread them- 
selves all over the sea 
for a distance of sixty 
miles or more. Each 
boat has a “ drift” of 
from sixty to one hundred nets. A net 
measures thirty-six yards by eighteen, and 
consists of meshes of about an inch square, 
of strong but fine cotton cord. At sundown 
the sails and mast are lowered, the boat 
put before the wind, and the nets paid 
out. When set for fishing, they hang 
horizontally or perpendicularly as it may 
happen, suspended, at a regulated dis- 
tance, from strong skin bladders or buoys. 
The nets are connected below by a stout 
rope called a “bush rope,” which extends 
the whole length of the ‘‘drift.”. The 
herrings are caught in the nets mostly by 
the bony projections encasing the mouth, 
specially designed, as the fishermen believe, 
for effecting their capture—a_ physiological 
heresy that might well make Darwin turn 
in his grave. 

The fishermen lie at their nets all night, 
and at sunrise haul them in with the aid 
of a steam capstan, which greatly lightens 
their work. A good ‘shot,’ as the eatch 
is called, will measure out from one _ to 
one hundred and fifty crans, and higher 
catches are now common. The cran contains 
from six hundred to one thousand two hun- 
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dred herrings, and will bring from twenty 
shillings to thirty shillings at the auction. 
After sale the herrings are hurried to the 
stations, as quickly as possible, gutted, 
packed and salted into barrels, and dis- 
patched to the market with all available 
speed. 

Apart from the fishing, Wick has but few 
attractions. Its inhabitants have displayed 
great perseverance and pluck in their 
efforts to construct harbours and_ break- 
waters against the mountainous seas that 
swell up in the narrow bay. Robert Louis 
Stevenson has left vivid records in diving 
and other experiences while employed as 
engineer under his father, the designer of 
the unfortunate breakwater, now a sunken 
and dangerous reef. 

South of Wick is a square rudely built 
castle, called the Old Man o’ Wick, on a high 
cliff, protected by gyoes on either side, leav- 
ing only a narrow neck of rock as entrance, 
protected by a drawbridge. 

At YaARRowsS, five miles from Wick, 
there are considerable remains of a Picts’ 
castle, one of many of the same _ kind 
scattered over the county. Between Wick 
and Keiss may be seen the gaunt skeletons 
of old castles built on tongues of rock 
after the manner of the Old Man o’ Wick. 
Castles Sinclair and Girnigoe, two of 
these stand close together, a short distance 
north from Noss Head. They belong to the 
fighting period of Scottish history, a time 
stained with the tales of murderous feuds, 
revolting and unnatural crimes. In Caith- 
ness the game was played out in all its 
shocking ferocity by Sinclairs, Sutherlands, 
Keiths, and Gunns. 

The clan battle fought out between the 
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Sinclairs and Campbells from far Breadal- 
bane at Altimarloch, near Wick, inspired 
the well-known tune ‘The Campbells are 
coming,” and the equally well-known pro- 
verb, “‘It’s a far cry to Lochawe,” a grim 
reminder to the Campbells that they were 
fighting far from their base ! 

THURSO, the capital of the West, is a 
small but pretty town lying in a gentle 
hollow, and bounded by the river of the 
same name on the east side. Its history 
goes back to the twelfth century, and it 
was a place of importance in the time 
of David II., who made it the county 
town, and decreed the Caithness pound 
to be the standard weight unit for Scot- 
land. Along with Dornoch, Halkirk, and 
Durness, it was an episcopal seat, and the 
remains of the Bishop’s palace may still be 
seen on the road to Serabster. The Church 
of St. Peter, lately in use as a parish 
church, is of great interest. Cruciform in 
shape, and originally panelled in wood 
with Scripture scenes, it is supposed to have 
been built by Bishop Gilbert Murray in the 
thirteenth century. 

The finest modern building is the parish 
church in Sir John Square, where also is 
placed a statue by Chantrey of Sir John 
Sinclair, as colonel of the Rothesay and 
Caithness Iencibles. “The gentle Sir 
George,” his son, who did the Latin verses 
for Byron while Byron did the fighting for 
both, is also remembered. Carlyle visited 
Sir George in Thurso East Castle, and has 
left his impressions. They were favourable. 
The flavour of the mutton and the soft- 
ness of the Caithness speech (as spoken by 
a young woman, be it said) were both very 
much to his liking. 
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SOUTHWELL. 


Situation of Southwell—Early Associations—A Roman Station— Paulinus at Southwell—Origin of the Cathe- 


dral—Its History and Architecture—The Windows and 


Monuments—The Chapter-House—The Old 


Palace—Associations of the Saracens Head Hotel—Charles I.’s Last Day as a Free Man—Curious 
Legend of the. Shoemaker’s Vision—Lord Byron and Southwell—His Letters to Miss Pigot, of Southwell— 


His Epitaph on John Adams. 


NE of the smallest of the English 
cathedral cities, Southwell was once 

a much more important place, in 
point of size and population, than it is 
now. When the traveller who has been 
approaching it by road from Newark suc- 
ceeds at last in discovering it amongst 
its surrounding woods and _ fields, he 
may well wonder how it is that so large 
a church stands in the midst of so small 
a village, for Southwell, especially when 
first viewed in the elusive light of a late 


evening in summer, looks very small and’ 


very rural indeed. In point of fact, it has 
a population of between two and three 
thousand inhabitants; but every census 
shows a falling off, and Southwell’s chief 
claim to notice lies in ecclesiastical, historical, 
and literary associations. Its situation is 


neither striking nor romantic, but it is 
typically English, and characteristic of 


middle England. It stands on a little river 
called the Greet, which rises in the high 
ground south of the Dukeries, and flows 
into the Trent near Newark. On the north 
and west sides of the town are low hills, on 
the summits of which the antiquary will find 
many tumuli and traces of early occupation ; 
around it are particularly rich meadows. 
Ali in all, Southwell is a quiet, sleepy little 


English market-town, dominated by a mag- 
niticent minster, and full of interesting 
associations —the very place wherein to 
settle down for a few days and forget the 
great world outside. 


Southwell is undoubtedly a _ place of 


considerable antiquity. There seems to 
be good ground for the assertion that 


the Romans had a station or an encamp- 
ment here at Burgage Green, where the 
traces of the forts are still plainly visible. 
Keclesiastical tradition has it that St. Pauli- 
nus preached and baptised at Southwell in 
680, and there seems nothing improbable 
in the statement when one considers how 
ubiquitous the saint was, judging from the 
many other places that have the same legend 
attaching to them. There is no exact infor- 
mation as to when the first church was built 
here—some authorities say that one was 
actually erected by St. Paulinus himself. 
But there was a church of some importance 
at Southwell when England fell into the 
hands of the Normans, and by the beginning 
of the twelfth century it ranked as mother 
church of the county. 

In the year 1110 began the building 
of the cathedral as one sees it to-day—the 
nave and transepts being the exact Norman 
work of the original. A new choir was 
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added about two hundred years later, and 
the chapter-house was built before the end 
of the fourteenth century. There was some 
fear of what might happen to the church 
at the time of the Dissolution, and the 
authorities took a very wise and tactful 
course by voluntarily surrendering .every- 
thing to the Royal Commissioners, the result 
being an almost immediate re-endowment of 
the collegiate body. A more serious danger 
threatened the fabric at the time of. the 
Civil War, for Cromwell, after .stabling his 
horses in it, ordered the destruction of the 
church—‘‘ save so much as should be sufti- 
cient accommodation for the folk of the 
town.” Fortunately, a Southwell man named 
Edward Cludd had considerable influence 
with Cromwell, and the church was saved. 
It underwent some damage in 1711, when 
the north tower was struck by lightning 
and the church set on fire. The collegiate 
body was dissolved in 1848, and in 1884 the 
edifice became the cathedral church of the 
newly constituted see of Southwell—a diocese 
formed by withdrawing Nottinghamshire 
from the see of York, and 
Derbyshire from that of 
Lichfield. 

Considering its antiquity, 
Southwell Cathedral is 
wonderfully well preserved. 
It is very impressively 
situated in a churchyard 
of considerable extent, in 
which headstones of old- 
fashioned design, many of 
them bearing quaint and 
curious inscriptions, are set 
up in particularly crowded 
rows. The Norman char- 
acter of its architecture is 
apparent at the first glance ; 
equally apparent is the fact 
that the once perfect 
Norman front has been 
robbed of its perfection by 
the insertion of the Perpen- 
dicular window placed there 
in the fifteenth century. 
The Norman windows have 
gone from the south side, 
too, and been replaced by 


windows of the Perpen- 
dicular period. But the 
circular windows of the 


clerestory are unique—there 
is no other example of their 
presence in Norman archi- 
tecture in England. The 
choir is Early English; the 
chapter-house is Decorated, 
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and from its similarity ‘to that of York 
there is some ground for the supposition 
that it may have been built from the 
designs of the same architect. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the exterior 
architecture of this cathedral is the 
Norman doorway in the north porch, the 
oak door of which is at least six centuries 
old. 

On -entering. the cathedral one is 
immediately impressed by its solid and 
massive appearance. The architecture of 
the nave is pure Norman, and the circular 
stone pillars, six on each side, which divide 
it from the side aisles, lend greatly to the 
powerful effect. These pillars are each 
nineteen feet in height and four and a half 
in thickness. Above them the triforium is 
lighted by square windows; above the tri- 
forium appear the unique circular windows 
in the clerestory. Lighting the first bay of 
the north side of the nave is the only original 
window remaining in the church; near it is 
an effigy in a recess, but nothing is known 
of the person whom it represents. The 
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transepts are very beautiful and striking; 
the screen, pure Decorated work of the four- 
teenth century,’ is elaborately ornamented, 
and is pierced by a single arch which 
admits to the choir. On each side of this 
arch there is a small stairway from the open- 
ings, in which a view of the choir may be 
had. 

Within the choir there are several things 
worth seeing—misericords at the entrance ; 
the ancient brass lectern, in the boss of 


his journey to Cawood, 
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teenth century. The Archbishops of York 
had a great liking for Southwell, and were 
often here, and more than one of them 
added to and improved the palace. When 
Cardinal Wolsey was appointed to the 
northern archdiocese he spent considerable 
sums in repairs at Southwell, and often 
made the palace his home. He was staying 
at Southwell when the royal displeasure 
fell upon him, and set out thence on 
where he was 
arrested by the 
Earl of North- 
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umberland on a 
charge of high 
treason. The 
Scottish Com- 
missioners took 
up their resid- 
ence here at the 
end of the Civil 
War, and here 
received the 
surrender of 
CharlesI. After 


that was over 
the Parliament- 
arians reduced 
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which, two hundred and sixty years after 
they had been hidden there, were discovered 
the charters of Newstead Abbey; and the 
eastern window, which came from the chapel 
of the Knights Templars in Paris. The oldest 
thing in the church is a piece of undoubted 
Anglo-Saxon carving, over the belfry door- 
way in the north transept. But for beauty 
of carving one should turn to the spandrels 
and capitals in the chapter-house, executed 
by an unknown sculptor very early 
in the fourteenth century, and abso- 
lutely unique for delicacy and truth- 
fulness in their representation of 
foliage and animal life. Amongst 
the flowers and plants represented 
are the oak, vine, hop, ivy, maple, 
white-thorn, and rose; and every 
capital, spandrel, and boss is differ- 
ent in treatment from all the rest. 
Many of the subjects are taken from 
scenes of rural life, such as a brace 
of hounds pursuing a hare, a couple 
of pigs grubbing up acorns, a 
forester blowing a horn. 

Close to the cathedral, and adjoin- 
ing the churchyard on the south side, 
stands so much as is left of the palace 
of the Archbishops of York, built by 
Archbishop Thoresby in the four- 


the palace to 
a pitiable condi- 
tion, stripping 
the roof of lead and the interior of its 
furniture and ornaments, and it speedily 
became a mere ruin. Some portion of the 
ruins has been restored of late years, and 
in this part, in the Court Chamber, are 
portraits of Wolsey and of Archbishop 
Cranmer, who was a native of Notting- 
hamshire. 

In the main street of Southwell, almost 
exactly opposite the west end of the 
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cathedral, stands a rare example of the 
old-fashioned English inn, all the rarer 
because it really is old-fashioned and not 
mere imitation. It was originally called 
“The King’s Arms,” but it is now known as 
“The Saracen’s Head,” though one would 
have thought the first appellation the more 


suitable one, considering how intimately 
the old house has been associated with 


royalty. It is known to have existed in 
the time of Richard II., but it is most 
closely wrapped up with the falling fortunes 
of Charles I., who lodged in its quaint old 
rooms more than once during the days of 
the Civil War. The room in which the 
king slept is still to be seen—and slept in 
—and the coffee-room was the scene of 
Charles’s last meal as a free man. While 
he ate, the Scottish Commissioners were 
waiting to receive him, in the character of 
prisoner, at the Archbishop’s Palace, and 
thenceforward he ate and drank in cap- 
tivity. 

There is a very curious legend or story 
connected with one of Charles’s visits to 
Southwell. Happening to notice one day 
that his boot was in need of repair he 
stepped into the shop of a bootmaker in 
the town, who, though quite unaware of 
the rank of his visitor, showed consider- 
able confusion, and finally informed the 
king that he dared not perform the neces- 
sary repairs, for he had previously seen 
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him in a vision, and had heard a voice 
counselling him to do no service for this 
man, who was himself doomed to destruc- 
tion, and would bring to ruin all who 
worked for him. Wherefore, one supposes, 
King Charles went about for that time 
with a hole in his royal boot. 

There is no rumour, so far as one knows, 
of the old hotel being haunted, but Bishop 
Selwyn once passed a sleepless night here, 
and was moved to blame the poor king 
for it: 


“T cannot rest, for on this spot, 
Where I have made my bed, 
O’erwearied with the strife of state, 
A king hath laid his head. 


“Thy sacred head, ill-fated Charles, 
Hath lain where now I lie, 
And thou hast passed in Southwell Inn 
As sleepless night as I.” 


If the ghosts of all the great folk 
who spent some portion of their earthly 
existence at Southwell could revisit its 
streets, one would come across some in- 
teresting persons, and among them Lord 


Byron, who lived with his mother at 
the Manor House on Burgage Green for 


a year. Judging from his own account of 
his sojourn at Southwell, he found very 
little to attract him in the place or its 
“(), Southwell,” he remarks, after 


people. 
“how I rejoice to have 


leaving the town, 
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left thee, and how I curse the heavy 
hours I dragged along for so many months 
among the Mohawks who inhabit thy 
kraals!” But this was probably an exag- 
gerated view of things. There is evidence 
that he was actively employed during his 
residence here in printing his poems; and 
he attended concerts and plays, and took 
part in private theatricals. His hatred of 
Southwell, however, whether real or affected, 
is expressed very forcibly in one of his 
letters to Miss Pigott, written soon after 
he returned to Cambridge in 1807. 

“TI find,” he wrote, ‘that I am not only 
thinner but taller by an inch since my last 
visit. I was obliged to tell everybody my 
name, nobody having the least recollection 
of my visage, or person. Even the hero of 
my Cornelian (who is now sitting vis-a-vis 
reading a volume of my Poetics) passed me 
in Trinity walks without recognising me in 
the least, and was thunderstruck at the 
alteration that had taken place in my 
countenance, etc., etc. Some say I look 
better, others worse, but all agree I am 
thinner—more I do not require. I have 
lost two pounds in my weight since I left 
your cursed, detestable, and abhorred abode 
of scandal, where, excepting yourself and 
John Becher, I care not if the whole race were 
consigned to 
the Pit of 
Acheron, 
which I 
would visit 
in person 
rather than 
contaminate 
my sandals 
with the pol- 
luted dust of 
Southwell. 
Seriously, 
unless 
obliged by 
the  envpti- 
ness of my 
purse to re- 
visit Mrs. B., 
you will see 
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of the passionate altercations which took 
place between his mother and himself are 
sometimes as amusing as they are pitiable. 
On one occasion, when there had been a 
peculiarly violent scene between them, and 
they had parted furious with each other, 
Mrs. Byron later on went round to the 
chemist’s shop to warn him against supply- 
ing poison to her son, only to learn that 
Byron had already visited the establish-. 
ment to make a similar request with re- 
spect to his mother! 

It was during his residence at Southwell 
that Byron composed his clever epitaph on 
John Adams, the local carrier, who had a 
pretty reputation for hard drinking. 


“John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell ; 
A Carrier who carried his can to his mouth well. 
He carried so much and he carried so fast 
He could carry no more—so was carried at last ; 
For the liquor he drank, being too much for one, 
He could not carry off—so he’s now carrion.” 


Writing from Southwell to his friend 
Bankes on March 6th, 1807, Byron refers 
to the publication of his poems: 

“Tt can.. hardly be refuted,” he says, 
“{that] the effusions of a boy (and most 
of these pieces have been produced at an 
early period) can derive much merit either 
from the subject or composition. Many of 
them - were 
written un- 
der great de- 
pression of 
spirit, and 
da ring 
severe indis- 
position— 
hence the 
gloomy turn 
of the ideas. 

Site MoLsie 
will receive 
myJuvenilia 
—at least all 
yet pub- 
lished. I 
have a large 
volume in 


manuscript, 

me no more which ma 
ae Adieu ae 
Oe Sapa ; in part ap- 
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ber me to anybody. To forget and be for- 
gotten by the people of Southwell is all I 
aspire to.” 

Byron’s reference to his mother in this 
letter shows the real reason of his year’s 
residence in the town for which he _ pro- 


fesses such a violent dislike. The stories 


present I have neither time nor inclination 
to prepare it for the Press.” 

There is no record that Byron ever visited 
Southwell again after he left it in 1807, 
but his exile here, brief as it was, enables 
the little town to claim him as one of 
its celebrities. 
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N these days the vast tract of lofty, 
rolling moorland which stretches west- 
wards from the Stogumber and Crow- 

combe valley, in Somerset, to the North 
_ Devon coast, no great way from Ilfracombe, 
is no longer the terra incognita that it used 
to be. Not so many years ago the tourist 
in North Devon was content with a distant 
view of the billowy hills. He saw that, 
though like the ‘‘ forest” of Dartmoor (far 
away to the south) in tone, Hxmoor is 
strikingly different in contour, since its 
summits are, for the most part, smooth and 
rounded, whereas the Dartmoor heights run 
up into granite “tors” that have shaken off 
their scanty raiment of turf and heather, 
and stand up grim and stark above the 
general level. He knew also that Exmoor is 
the last refuge in England of the wild red 
deer; that it has a native breed of shaggy, 
hardy ponies, as sure-footed as mules, and 
another of nimble sheep that make tooth- 
some mutton; and that it is a breeding 
ground of streams which furnish fine sport 
for the angler. That was about all he knew, 
or wanted to know. 

If something more than these beggarly 
elements of the northern ‘‘forest” has now 
passed into common knowledge, the change 
is mainly to be credited to the late Mr. 


Blackmore’s charming romance which tells 
the veracious story of “girt Jan Ridd” and 
the winsome Lorna, and the men of blood 
who held her captive in the Doone Glen. 
Charles Kingsley, indeed, had almost sung 
the charms of Exmoor “in his resounding 
prose, but it was reserved for Blackmore 
to bring them home to the multitude ; and 
now no summer passes without streams of 
pilgrims finding their way to the Badge- 
worthy Valley to make acquaintance with 
the scenes of John Ridd’s exploits. So far 
good; yet it remains to be said that those 
who adventure no farther than the haunt of 
the Doones have a very limited knowledge of 
the lonely moorland. Therecesses of Exmoor 
are not to be explored in a day; it is a region, 
too, of aspects that are perpetually changing, 
and it will give up its secrets to those only 
who for a while make it their dwelling-place 
—it may be to chase the stag in his season 
or the hind in hers, or to whip its tawny 
waters for the speckled trout. 

Exmoor is most often approached from 
the north-east. The railway from Taunton, 
skirting the Quantock hills, reaches the 
coast at Watchet, with its quaint little har- 
bour, and follows it past the little watering- 
place known as Blue Anchor to .DUNSTER, 
a quaint old town set in the midst of 
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some of the finest scenery in Somerset- 
shire, and dominated by the lofty castle of the 
Luttrells, which fortunately escaped being 
dismantled when it was surrendered to Blake 
in 1645, after a siege of 160 days. Dunster 
has an interesting market cross and some 
picturesque old houses, including the Luttrell 
Arms Hotel, and no one making for Exmoor 
should unceremoniously pass it by. Still 
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Severn Sea and the Welsh coast on one 
hand and of the Exmoor hills and “‘combes” 
on the other, has associations with names 
great in literature. Not to speak of Southey, 
who, detained in the Ship Inn at Porlock 
by “unwelcome summer rain,” whiled away 
the time by writing a sonnet in praise of 
its verdant vale and lofty hills and woody 
glens, it was this way that Coleridge and 
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following the low coast, the 
line passes on to its terminus 
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at MINEHEAD, which boasts a 


pier and has of late years 

had a prosperous career as a 

seaside resort and a highly desirable dwel- 
ling-place. 

From Minehead the traveller may, if he 
pleases, take the Lynton coach to PORLOCK, 
a curious little town environed on all sides 
but one by the Exmoor hills. It is the best 
jumping-off ground for the attack on Dun- 
kery Beacon, some four miles to the south, 
and from this point, indeed, the whole of Ex- 
moor may be conveniently explored. To reach 
Porlock the road makes a stiff descent, but 
this is as nothing to the painful ascent 
which has to be made if the journey is 
continued to Lynmouth and Lynton. As 
though to make up to Porlock for being 
surrounded on the land side by such break- 
neck hills, there is an expanse of quite 
level ground to the sea, a mile or so 
distant, and this fertile strath extends the 
whole length of Porlock Bay, the little 
watering-place of Porlock Weir at one end 
and the noble headland known as Hurlstone 
Point, running up into Bossington Beacon, 
at the other. 

This road from Minehead to Lynton, 
which rises to a height of over a thousand 
feet and commands glorious views of the 


Hazlitt came when they walked from Nether 
Stowey, on the other side of the Quantocks, 


to Lynton, in the spring of 1798. In the 
autumn of the year before Coleridge had 
made the same excursion with William 
and Dorothy Wordsworth, as is recalled in 
another of our chapters, and it was in order 
to find the money for the trip that on the 
way the two poets planned out ‘* The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner.” And afew months 
before this, when Coleridge was seeking 
health in ‘ta lonely farmhouse between 
Porloeck and Lynton,” he had the dream 
of which * Kubla Khan” is the fragmentary 
record. In his dream he mentally composed 
at least two or three hundred lines, and on 
awaking began eagerly to write them down. 
But when he had written but a few lines 
he was called out by ‘‘a person from Por- 
lock,” who engaged him for above an hour, 
and, on his return to his room, to borrow his 
own words, he found that ‘though he still 
retained some vague and dim recollection of 
the general purport of the vision, yet, with 
the exception of some eight or ten scattered 
lines and images, all the rest had passed 
away like the images on the surface of a 


. 


(p. 198). 
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stream into which a _ stone has been 
cast.” 

Like Dartmoor, Exmoor is a forest only 
in a legal sense—that is, a large tract of 
open ground, not necessarily covered with 
timber, and governed by the special code 
known as the forest law. Some of the 
““combes” of Exmoor are wooded, but for 
the most-part the higher ground bears naught 
but heather and furze, bracken and coarse 
grass. The ancient ‘‘forest” is the central 
part of the moorland region, something less 
than twenty thousand acres in extent, and 
all of it in the county of Somerset, its 
boundary, indeed, marking off this county 
on the west and south from that of Devon. 
It was disforested in the second decade of 
the last century, and in 1820 was conveyed 
to Mr. Knight, who at the same _ time 
acquired thousands of acres of similar land 
adjoining. Mr. Knight's intention was to 
reclaim Exmoor and divide it into farms. 
Accordingly, he enclosed the historic ‘‘ forest,” 
divided up the inner area into vast allot- 
ments, cut roads, set up farmsteads, drained 
bogs, reared at the spot known as Simonsbath 
a church and parsonage, and started building 
a mansion for himself. But the ‘forest ” 
firmly declined to come within the ‘margin 
of cultivation.” Mr. Knight spared neither 
capital nor energy; but, though his efforts 
were not entirely fruitless, the mansion 
that he never finished was a symbol of: the 
virtual failure of his vast scheme. 

The ‘‘ forest” has now been erected into 
the parish of Exmoor, though the village 
continues to be known as Simonsbath. 
One curious difference there is between the 
**forest” itself and the moorland around— 
that the former is clad with nothing but 


bracken and rough grass, whereas outside 


its boundaries the hills array themselves in 
a kingly mantle of heather. In this place 
we are concerned with Exmoor in the wider 
sense, as including not alone the ancient 
royal domain, but also the vastly larger tract 
of moorland which stretches, as we have 
seen, from the valley shadowed by the 
Quantocks on the east to the Hangman 
Hills overlooking Combmartin on the west, 
and of which the southern border, curving 
south-eastwards to Molland Down, thence 
runs east by way of Dulverton Common 
nearly to Wiveliscombe, whence it trends 
in a northerly direction to the Stogumber 
and Crowcombe valley. Virtually the whole 
of the region lying between the southern 
boundary of Exmoor and the sea is moor- 
land, measuring a hundred square miles in 
extent. The monarch of the moor is Dunkery 
Beacon, who lifts his head out of the Vale 
of Porlock to a height seventeen hundred 
feet above the waters of the Severn Sea. 
Span Head, on the south-eastern border, has 
a stature within a hundred feet of Dunkery’s, 
and Lucott Hill towers above the Porlock 
and Countisbury road to a ‘height of over 
fifteen hundred feet. 

If on a sunless day that is free from 
mist you ascend to the rounded summit of 
DUNKERY, strewn with boulders which the 
heather seeks in vain to hide, you see 
around you, as you look south and east 
and west, a waste of undulations rolling 
away to the horizon like a deeply furrowed 
sea, and feel yourself to be in a region of 
blank solitude and utter desolation. But if 
you have the good fortune to make the 
ascent on a sunny day in late September, 
when the heather is still in flower and the 
bracken is dying away in a blaze of glory, 
you receive an impression of exhilaration 
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and expansiveness; for not only does all 
Exmoor lie rolled out before you like a 
map, but far away to the south you can 
desery the peaks of Dartmoor, and beyond 
them some have even claimed to make out 
the high ground that looks down upon 
Plymouth Sound; to the west gleam the 
waters of Barnstaple Bay, Hartland Point 
marking one extremity and Baggy Point 
the other, with Lundy’s straight back rising 
about midway between; to the west are 
the Quantocks and the Mendips; northwards 
across the Severn Sea, far beyond the 
Welsh coast, stand out 
the Black Mountains, with 
their over-lord, Brecknock 
Beacon; and more to the 
north-east the Malvern Hills 
in Worcestershire look like 
a faint cloud on the horizon. 
The most important of 

the streams which drain 

Exmoor, the Exe, rises in a 
bog known as The Chains, 


two or three miles north- 
west of Simonsbath, in 
Somerset county. Within 


the two square miles over 
which this dismal swamp 
extends three other streams 
have their source—the Barle, 
an affluent of the Exe; the 
Bray, one of the tributaries 
of the Taw; and the West 
Lyn. 

About the origins of these 
streams there is no obscur- 
ity, but it is otherwise with 
the beginnings of another of 
the Exmoor rivers, the EAST 


Lyn. Is the true East Lyn 
the stream which, oozing 
out of the side of Lucott 
Hill, a little to the north-west of Black 
Barrow Down, under the name of Weir 
Water, presently runs by Oare Church 


as the Oare Water? Or is it rather to 
be found in the Badgeworthy Water, which, 
rising not very far away from the Chalk 
Water, presently serves as the boundary 
between Somerset and Devon, and joins the 
Oare Water at Malmsmead. whence on- 
wards through Brendon village to Waters- 
meet, a couple of miles above Lynmouth, 
the blended current is often known as the 
Brendon Water? Or, finally, must we re- 
gard as the East Lyn the much shorter 
stream, usually called the Combe Park Water, 
which, having taken toll of the Farley 
Water, joins the Brendon Water at Waters- 
meet ? 
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Each of these views can claim the sup- 
port of one or more of the guide-books: 
and, as the maps use the sectional titles 
of the waters, they throw no light upon 
the question, which remains in a welter of 
confusion. On one occasion the present 
writer sought light of one of the water- 
bailiffs of the East Lyn, a native of these 
parts; but with a prudence which the 
Devonshire rustic does not always display, 
especially when estimating distances which 
you have to walk, the good man would 
commit himself to nothing except that 
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below Watersmeet the river is certainly the 
East Lyn! This, indeed, is the only thing 
that is beyond question. There is, how- 
ever, a preponderance of authority and 
usage against the pretensions of the Combe 
Park Water, and its brevity alone should 
bar its right to the title. As between the 
rival claims of Badgeworthy Water and of 
Oare (with Weir) Water, the latter is able 
to urge the argument of greater length, 
though not of greater volume, and the 
high authority of Mr. Blackmore, who con- 
sistently treats it as the Lyn, and describes 
the Badgeworthy Water as flowing into 
it and making ‘“‘a real river of it.” 

Let us, then, return our verdict in favour 
of the Oare and Weir Water. It comes to 
birth, as we read in “Lorna Doone,” in a 
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country of “strong, dark mountains, spread 
with heath and desolate”; but, having at 
Oareford received tribute from the Chalk 
Water, it finds its way into a region where 
are “trees and bright green grass, and 
orchards full of contentment,” and where 
‘“‘pretty meadows slope their breast, and 
the sun spreads on the water.” Then it 
blends its current with that of Badgeworthy 
Water, and “hurries away, with strength 
and a force of wilful. waters, under the foot 
of a bare-faced hill, and so to rocks and woods 
again, where the stream is covered over, and 
dark heavy pools delay it.” 

But a mile or so before its marriage 
with Badgeworthy Water it has almost 
washed the walls of the rude little moor- 
land church of OARE, ringed about with ash 
and sycamore trees in which the rooks have 
their nests. Whether the Ridds and Snows 
have held land here from time immemorial, 
as John Ridd declares, the present writer 
knoweth not; but if you step into the porch 
you may see, apparently in the rector’s hand- 
writing, a list of occupiers in which both 
names occur, and inside the church is a 
tablet to the Snows which carries us back to 
1791. It was at the altar in front of the tiny 
east window that Lorna was shot down by 
the ruffian Carver Doone just after she had 
wedded John Ridd, and through this same 
porch it was that in hot wrath, believing his 
bride to be slain, the hereulean yeoman sallied 
forth in pursuit, unarmed until he tore from 
an oak a mighty limb. How the encounter 
between the two giants ended beside the 
Wizard’s Slough, who needs to be told ? 

The famous waterslide that John climbed 
at peril of life and limb when 
he made his way to Lorna’s 
bower is to be seen—if one 
keeps a_ sharp  look-out— 
about two miles up the 
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BADGEWORTHY VALLEY, which used, by 
the way, to be called by the natives 
the ‘“‘Badgery” Valley. But in these days, 
when “we are all educated,” if, wishing to 
show off your local knowledge, you so 
pronounce the name, as likely as not your 
rustic interlocutor will decline to follow you 
in your descent into the vernacular. Of 
those who explore the valley, many appear 
to be disappointed to find that in his descrip- 
tion of the waterslide and of what is now 
called the DOONE GLEN (though before ** Lorna 
Doone” became popular it was a combe 
without a name) Mr. Blackmore has given 
them an intolerable deal of imagination to 
a ha’porth of reality. Well, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is nothing awesome about 
the waterslide, which is in truth nothing 
but a mere slip of a stream gliding over 
sloping stones, and over which, when it is 
not in flood, one could easily vault. Nor is 
the Doone Glen an impregnable fastness. 
But Mr. Blackmore’s masterpiece is not a 
guide-book, but a romance; and, while much 
of its scene-painting is singularly faithful 
to fact, it possesses a higher merit than 
that of mere accidental truth, for it breathes 
the very atmosphere and exhales the very 
spirit of the moorlands. What exquisite 
pictures it paints for us of Exmoor in its 
ever-varying phases, in mist and in sunshine, 
in the dawn and at dusk, in the flush 


of spring-time and the serener loveliness of 
autumn, in the bravery of summer and the 
austerity of winter ! 

When the boy, fresh home from Peter 
Blundell’s school at Tiverton, climbed the 
cascade 


long which brought him face 
to face with Lorna, he 
was in quest of loach. 
In these days there may 
be no loach in the Kast 
Lyn, but, like the other 
Exmoor streams, it 
abounds in trout and 
other fish that tempt 
the angler. The East 
Lyn is also in due season 
plentifully stocked with 
salmon, which, as soon 
as there is water enough, 
make their way up the 
boulder-strewn bed to 
Watersmeet and _ for 
some miles beyond. 
They do not, however, 
attempt the Combe Park 
Water, for the enormous 
boulders over which this 
stream tumbles to join 
the Kast Lyn are beyond 
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even their leaping powers. The West Lyn 
also is a closed book to them. That stream, 
as is shown in the chapter on the North 
Devon Coast, takes a succession of flying 
leaps in the last half-mile of its course, 
so great is its hurry to meet its sister from 
the east: and here again the salmon know 
better than to attempt the impossible. 

But the most artistic of outdoor sports 
cannot even be touched upon here, or there 
will be no space left for what is much 
more the characteristic sport of Exmoor, 
the hunting of the red deer. The woods 
in which the deer find harbourage are to 
be found on the fringe of the moor—on the 
south-east the Exe, Barle, and Haddon Covers; 
on the south-west the Bray Covers ; on the 
north-east, skirting Dunkery, the gloriously 
wooded Horner Covers; and on the north- 
west the Brendon Covers. Here it is that 
they have their lairs, starting off late in the 
day for a roam that may carry them many 
miles, andreturning in the early morning, full- 
fed, to sleep. Occasionally when deer have 
broken cover they will gallop clean away from 
the hounds and traverse the moor from 
end to end, and sometimes even quit the 
moorland altogether; but as a rule they do 
not choose to run straight, and they take 


every opportunity of stopping to rest 
and refresh themselves in the streams. 
There is little hard riding, therefore, 


with the staghounds; and the farmer or 
tradesman who, mounted on a rough Exmoor 
pony which can keep up an average pace of 
ten miles an hour, knows the country and 


the ways of the deer is usually there or 
thereabouts at the kill. 

The “‘slimness” of the stag adds a fine 
zest to the royal sport. There can be no 
doubt that stags know their season. They 
are lawful quarry from the second week 
in August to about the second week in 
October, when the turn of the hinds comes ; 


and during that period they contrive 
somehow or other to be much less 


in evidence than they are in the winter. 
The late Mr. Bisset, for many years the 
master of the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds, once saw three stags watching with 
utter unconcern the hunting of a hind on 
Haddon Hill; and one of them actually lay 
down in front of the whip’s horse and re- 
fused to budge! Wily old stags, too, have 
a trick of forcing other stags to act as 
their substitutes. Sometimes the substitute 
declines to act, and the Hon. John Fortescue, 
in his ‘Stag Hunting on Exmoor,” records 
that once he saw two stags on Haddon 
Hill turn and fight, with the hounds close 
at hand, to decide which should provide 
the day’s sport! Often, however, a more 
compliant disposition is shown, Qn one oc- 


casion a stag was observed to turn out 
three different deer from their lairs and 
lie down in their places. Each time the 


hounds were stopped, brought back and 
laid on again, and at last their real quarry 
condescended to come out into the open, 
and after a fine run foiled his pursuers by 
lying down in a deep pool with nothing but 
his muzzle above water. 
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This is a favourite trick of the stag, and 
it was once the occasion of an incident 
which is related by the late Dr. Collyns of 
Dulverton in his “Chase of the Wild Red 
Deer.” A fat old stag, well known for his 
cunning, was found in the Haddon Covers, 
and, after resorting to his customary strata- 
gem of turning out younger deer and lying 
down in their beds, was at last com- 
pelled to break cover, and after a good run 
took refuge in a deep hole in the Barle a 
little way above Exbridge. The pack must 
frequently have passed close to him, but they 
missed him, so artfully had he chosen his 
hiding-place, and, night coming on, the hounds 
had to be drawn off. Soon afterwards a 
labouring man dwelling in those parts 
brought down his net to fish the river, 
and at his first cast caught more than he 
wanted, for he found himself violently 
dragged through the river. Frightened out 
of his wits, he bolted for his cottage, where 
he arrived quite ‘‘mazed,” as they say in 
the West. In her alarm at his condition 
his wife sent for Dr. Collyns, and to him the 
man related how he had been dragged across 
the stream, adding with a fearful sigh, 
<°Twas the devil, zur, I had in the net. I 
seed his cloven foct!” ‘‘I tried to persuade 
him that he was in error,” adds Dr. Collyns, 
*“but in vain; and it was not until the 
next morning, when I went to the spot 
with my patient and showed him the tracks 
of the deer at the place where he had left 
the river, that I convinced him that it 
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was not the original Old Hornie who had 
served him the scurvy trick that had so 
completely unmanned him.” The man must 
have flung his net over the stag’s horns— 
hence these fears. ~ 

Most often the stag is brought to bay 
in one of the streams, and, pumped out as 
he is, he nevertheless shuts fast his mouth 
and throws back his horns, and stands de- 
fiantly to do battle with the mouthing 
hounds. Not seldom his formidable antlers 
inflict serious wounds, and in the annals of 
the Devon and Somerset Staghounds it is 
written that five of the pack were killed 
by stags in one season. The last scene in 
the day’s sport is brought to an end as 
quickly as possible, the stag’s horns being 
usually seized from behind whilst his atten- 
tion is occupied with the hounds, and the 
coup de grace administered. 

The hunting of the red deer is a subject 
full of interest, but in these pages it can only 
be said further that the number of the deer 
has of late years been increasing, owing to 
the protection afforded to them not merely 
by the landowners, but also by the farmers, 
many of whom themselves join in the sport. 
Readers who may wish to know more 
about the finest of British sports may be 
referred to Mr. Fortescue’s charming volume, 
or to Whyte-Melville’s ‘‘Katerfelto,” a poor 
enough novel, it is true, but redeemed from 
insignificance by one of the most spirited 
descriptions ever penned of a run with the 
staghounds. 
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CERTAIN effort of the imagination is 
required to think of Arundel as an 
A important port. Such, however, was 
the case when small coasting vessels carried 
the bulk of British trade. Those days have 
gone by, however, and, though the Arun 
still bears a certain burden of coal and 
timber, it is chiefly famous for its mullet, 
a dish of which will satisfy the most ex- 
acting of epicures. The town, taking its 
name from the river, has a most picturesque 
appearance, especially when viewed from 
below. From the bridge and the riverside 
cottages the broad and _ cheerful High 
Street climbs the hill up to the castle, 
which, with the conspicuous Roman Catholic 
church of St. Philip Neri, crowns the brow. 
Near them stands the parish church, so 
that travellers from London by coach used 
to come at once upon the principal objects 
of the town. Nowadays it is usually ap- 
proached from the railway station, half a 
mile away across the river. 

The annals of the house of Howard have 
been sufficiently tempestuous. The first 
Duke, for example, the famous ‘ Jockey of 
Norfolk,” fell on Bosworth Field; his son, 


who won the battle of Flodden, was 
at one time a prisoner in the Tower 


of London; the third Duke only escaped 
execution, the fate which overtook his 
sop, the young and gifted Karl of Surrey, 
because the death of Henry VIII. preceded 
the appointed day; his successor in the 
title, a candidate for the hand of Mary 
Queen of Scots, paid the penalty of his 
temerity on the scaffold. But Arundel 
escaped most of the vicissitudes that befell 
the family with which it is inseparably 
connected. The chief event in its quiet 
chronicles is its capture during the Great 
Rebellion by the Royalists under Lord 
Hopton, and its recapture by Waller. That 
Parliamentarian had an unceremonious way 
with him. During the brief siege his 
artillery played on the parish church, and 
when the place surrendered his troopers 
stripped the interior. 

The church of St. Nicholas still remains, 
however, one of the most important pieces 
of ecclesiastical architecture in Sussex. 
Begun towards the end of the fourteenth 
century by Richard Fitz-Alan, Karl of 
Arundel, it was originally connected with 
a Benedictine priory, of which the collegiate 
chapel and various fragments remain. The 
proportions of the nave, roofed with Irish 
oak, are fine, and the high altar in the south 
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aisle claims to be the only one in England 
which survived through the Reformation 
and Rebellion. The Fitz-Alan monuments 
in the college chapel are of great merit, 
but the present 
-Duke of Norfolk, 
having asserted his 
right to that build- 
ing in the Courts of 
Law, excludes all 
visitors who are 
not armed with a 
special permit. The 
church of St. Philip 
Neri, which he has 
built at consider- 
able cost, carries on 
the Pugin tradition 
with lavish mag- 
nificence. 

Arundel Castle, 
in its original state, 
was an impregnable 
fortress covering 
nearly five acres 
and a half, and pro- 
tected on one side 
by a deep moat, on 
the other by a cliff. 
From it the besieg- 
ing forces of King 
Stephen recoiled, 
completely baffled. 
The Norman keep 
which set him at 
defiance still stands 
upon its mound, regardless of the centuries. 
The gateway, flanked by two square towers, 
proclaims the steadfastness of the Fitz- 
Alans, the dungeons their severity, the sally- 
port their audacity. For more than three 
centuries from the year 1252 these Fitz-Alans 
held the earldom and castle of Arundel; 
then, male issue failing, title and castle 
passed by marriage to the Howards, Dukes 
of Norfolk. To the head of this illustrious 
house belongs the proud distinetion of being 
**premier duke, premier earl, and premier 
baron of England,” as well as hereditary 
Earl Marshal. 

From the round window of the old 
oratory, and from the top of the keep, 


a most varied and extended view ean 
be obtained of the whole countryside, 
true Sussex in its abundance of foliage 


and sharp alternations of hill and valley. 
Appropriately enough, the venerable pile 
was formerly the home of a race of great 
eagle-owls, two of which were known as 
Lord Thurlow and Lord Eldon from their 
air of illimitable sagacity. ‘‘No man,” 
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said Dr. Jobnson, ‘‘can be as wise as 
Lord Thurlow looks,” and it may be 
that the saying applied even more aptly to 
the Lord Chancellor’s winged namesake. 
Built towards 
the end of the 
eighteenth century. 
the residential por- 
tions of the castle 
are rather imposing 
in bulk than note- 
worthy in detail. 
But they command 
one of the most 
charming parks in 
the whole of Eng- 
land. Nearly three 
miles long and seven 
miles in cireuit, it 
rises at one point 
to the height of 
nearly four hun- 
dred feet above the 
sea - level, while 
from the three-sided 
Hiorne’s Tower, an 
eighteenth - century 
erection, a deep de- 


pression descends. 
In effective contrast 
to the timbered 


knolls are the gentle 
surroundings of 
Swanbourne Lake. 
Nor is inanimate 
nature alone repre- 
sented in Arundel Park, since it is ranged 
by herds of stately deer and cattle of 
rare breeds. The citizens of Arundel and 
excursionists are free of the expanse, sub- 
ject to certain most legitimate restrictions, 
and their numbers in summer-time testify 
to their appreciation of the privilege. 


“The master built Salisbury Cathedral 
and the man Chichester” is an old saying 
which we may be sure was not coined in 
Sussex. It is, in ary case, more forcible 
than exact. In certain features, notably 
in their spires, the two edifices bear a cer- 
tain resemblance. But, whereas Salisbury 
Cathedral is pure Early English, and was 
built within forty years, Chichester contains 
all the styles from the Norman to the Per- 
pendicular, and, though begun in 1091, was 
not finished until 1478. It is beside the 
mark, therefore, to talk of it as the work 
of one “man,” or even of one generation 
of men. Chichester Cathedral might more 
reasonably be contrasted with Hereford, 
which it resembles in its blend of the later 
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schools with transitional Norman, its pre- 
dominating characteristic. In one respect, 
indeed, it is more fortunate than its Wilt- 
shire sister. Whereas Wyatt destroyed 
the detached campanile or bell-tower of 
Salisbury, that of Chichester still stands, 
unique in England. Gracefully buttressed 
and turreted, it wears an appearance of 
great antiquity, though it dates only from 
the fifteenth century. 

Fire and time have dealt hardly 
with Chichester Cathedral. The original 
building, which was reared in the reign of 
William I. after the bishopric had been 
removed from Selsea to the site of the 
Roman town of Regnum, perished in the 
flames after a brief existence. Bishop Ralph 
promptly began to rebuild, and, though a 
second fire played havoe in the year 1186, 
much of his work remains. In 1639 the 
north-west tower fell, and it has only re- 
cently been reconstructed. An even more 
serious disaster occurred in 1861, when the 
spire, 277 feet in height, having long been 
in a dangerous condition, descended with 
a erash. Sir Gilbert Scott was promptly 
summoned to the rescue, and, thanks to the 
energetic finance of Dean Hook, the new 
spire, an exact copy of the old, was finished 
within six years. To this period belongs 
the thorough and judicious restoration of 
an interior which had been defaced by 
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neglect, and, according to tradition, by the 
depredations of Waller’s soldiers. They 
may, however, bear unjustly the reproach 
of having removed the brasses which 
formerly adorned the cathedral. Brasses 
have undeniably disappeared from churches 
which Cromwellian despoilers left absolutely 
unscathed. 

The western or Galilee porch is an effec- 
tive Karly English structure, the work of 
Bishop Seffrid, the second of that name. 
Passing through it into the church, visitors 
are at once struck by the peculiar and 
pleasing arrangement of the nave in five 
divisions, through the addition of two 
exterior aisles. Manchester Cathedral is 
the only other English fane which possesses 
that feature, though numerous examples 
are to be found in France, and the pre- 
sumption is that some French model was 
in the architect's mind. The nave and 
its two aisles were mainly built by Bishop 
Ralph, and, though the nave itself is 
rather narrow in proportion to its height, 
it represents late Norman architecture by 
no means unfavourably. To Bishop Seffrid 
fell the task of making good the ravages of 
fire. He accordingly added a new clerestory 
and built the west and south porches, besides 
lengthening the choir and vaulting the roof. 
The triple shafts and the three vaulting ribs 
were intended by him to be symbolical of 
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the Trinity, to whom he dedicated this 
part of the cathedral. After Seffrid came 
Richard de la Wych, who added breadth 
to the general conception by building the 
exterior aisles. Originally divided into a 
series of chapels, they were afterwards 
thrown into two continuous spaces, nor 
was the alteration other than an improve- 
ment. 

Flaxman’s beautiful medallion of Collins, 
the poet of ‘‘The Passions,” is far the most 
remarkable monument in this part of the 
eathedral. That unfortunate bard was born 
at Chichester, and died there after a touch- 
ing farewell with Dr. Johnson, who has 
dealt with the mental depression from which 
he suffered in a passage deservedly eulogised 
by Boswell. ‘I have but one book,” he 
told the Doctor, ‘‘and that is the best.” 
Flaxman has represented kim, accordingly, 
as studying the Bible. Another tragic 
end recorded in the nave is that of the 
statesman, William Huskisson, for many 
years member for the borough, who was 
killed at the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. Chichester has had two 
Deans of great learning and high character 
in Dean Hook and Dean Burgon, and Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s graceful pulpit is a fitting 
memorial to the first of them. 

A very ancient wooden chest near the 
north porch purports to have been brought 


from the mother-cathedral at Selsea, but, as 
with many ecclesiastical relics, its history 
is not so continuous as rigid antiquaries 
could desire it to be. Another feature, which 


has been removed for a modern oak screen, 


was Bishop Arundel’s elaborate and massive 
structure of stone which formerly separated 
the nave from the choir. The choir of 
the cathedral, being the work of Bishop 
Seffrid, continues the late Norman style 
when it was merging into Early English. 
It contains some excellent details, such as 
Bishop Sherbourne’s choir stalls, which were 
the admiration of Fuller, and the hammered 
iron screens separating the aisles, which the 
craftsmen of to-day have fashioned in 
accordance with ancient models. The rere- 
dos cannot be honestly termed an equally 
successful effort of recent design. But by 
way of compensation we have the grotesque 
faces which Seffrid had carved in the vault- 
ing. What is their meaning? If they were 
outside the building, like the demons of 
Notre Dame or Lineoln, they would. be in- 
telligible enough. Placed where they are, 
their significance takes some finding out, 
though the theory has been mooted that 
the worthy Bishop, having some old scores 
to settle—possibly with the Chapter, possibly 
with ecclesiastical rivals—ecalled caricature 
in stone to his aid. 

In the south aisle are two primitive pieces 
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of sculpture, dating, it is believed, earlier than 
the Conquest, and representing our Lord 
in the house of Lazarus, and His meeting 
with Martha and Mary. The fine presbytery 
of the Decorated period behind the choir 
contains some monuments of little moment 
except the slab bearing the simple inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Ici git le coeur de Maud.” Who was 
she? Time and the feet of many generations 
have effaced the rest. The narrow, delicate 
Lady chapel built during the prelacy of 
Richard de la Wych has been elaborately 
restored in memory of Bishop Gilbert, who 
died in 1870, and it is not too much to say 
that all that tasteful art can do to revive 
the devotional spirit of the past has been 
accomplished. It is also the mortuary 
chapel of the Dukes of Richmond, which fact 
suggested to Dr. Clarke, a canon residen- 
tiary, a biting epigram. The point was that 
on a slab are inscribed the words ‘* Domus 
Ultima.” The canon, therefore, asked: 


“Did he who thus inscribed this wall, 
Not read, or not believe, St. Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house, not built with hands? 
Or may we gather from these words 
That house is not a house—for Lords?” 


Chichester Cathedral, like Salisbury and 
others, was once richly coloured, Bishop 
Sherbourne having employed a Fleming, 
Bernardi, and his sons for that purpose. 
Only faint traces of their work on the roof 
remain, but in the transepts are their 
portraits 
Chichester, and of the Kings of England, 


of the Bishops of Selsea and ° 
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and two figure subjects, one representing 
the foundation of the see of Selsea; the 
other, Henry VIII.’s confirmation of Bishop 
Sherbourne’s gifts to the cathedral. The 
paintings, unfortunately, are quite conven- 
tional, the bishops, in particular, looking as 
if their features had all been drawn from 
the same original, possibly Sherbourne him- 
self. Otherwise the transepts are among 
the most interesting portions of the 
building. The northern one, formerly 
used as a parish church, contains the 
cathedral library, which, among other trea- 
sures, boasts the autograph of Archbishop 
Cranmer. In the southern transept once 
stood the shrine of Bishop de la Wych, 
the last Englishman to be canonised by 
the Church of Rome. To it pilgrims were 
wont to repair, just as, across the Kentish 
border, they turned their steps to the spot 
where lay the bones of Becket. Bishop de 
la Wych, in historical fact, appears to have 
been a mildly benevolent personage. 

The cloisters, enclosing the burial ground 


known as Paradise, are an ideal spot for 


quiet meditation. But they were once the 
scene of a somewhat unseemly riot. It was 
at the funeral of. the redoubtable Chilling- 
worth, the Royalist and controversialist, 
that Cheynell, a rival writer, hurled the 


former’s historic work, ‘“‘The Re- 
ligion of Protestants,’ into the 
grave, ‘“‘to rot,” as he gracefully 


observed, ‘“‘ with its author.” 
Traces of Roman Regnum are 
frequent in the town of Chichester. 


NORTH-EAST VIEW OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, WITH THE BELL TOWER 
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Its very shape bears evidence that it was 
once occupied by that thorough-minded race, 
since the four principal streets, named after 
the points of the compass, run at right angles 
and meet in the centre of the town. In 
this market-place stands the handsome cross 
_ with which Waller’s soldiers dealt hardly, 
as may be imagined, but which is at 
present kept in good repair. One of ‘the 
churches occupies the site of a Roman 
building, and so does the Bishop’s Palace, 
standing on ground where some opulent 


citizen of the Empire once abode. It is a 
curious combination of several periods. 
The grand old kitchen, with its oaken 


roof, is all that a bishop’s kitchen should 
be, while the fresco discovered in 1829 on 
the wall of the chapel, though it might pass 
without much notice in Italy, is remark- 
able in a land where that branch of paint- 
ing has never flourished greatly. But, in- 
deed, the whole group of buildings, which is 
approached by the fifteenth century Canon 
Gate, is well worth an exploratory stroll. 
The best of them is the fourteenth-century 
Vicar’s Hall, once the meeting-place of a 
trade guild, where sage merchants held 
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debate how they should push their ventures 
from Chichester Harbour, two miles away. 
It is now a Theological College. 

The old-world St. Mary’s Hospital is 
hardly so well known -as it deserves to be. 
Its gateway stands in a sleepy little square, 
and within are found the buildings of a 
nunnery, cleverly remodelled into an abode 
for six old women and two old men. The 
refectory has been altered into their dwell- 
ing-rooms, and the woodwork of the tiny 
thirteenth-century chapel was carved by a 
hand that can be traced in the choir of 
the cathedral. Past the square a turning 
conducts the wayfarer to Priory Park, one 
of the prettiest cricket grounds in England, 
containing the chapel of a Franciscan monas- 
tery, which afterwards served as a guildhall. 
Nor does this pleasant spot exhaust the re- 
creatory resorts of Chichester. As at Can- 
terbury, Exeter, and Dorchester, a public 
path skirts the old medizeval walls, and 
the secure citizen of to-day can think 
upon how glad his ancestors must have 
been to seek their shelter from a raiding 
French force or even from some domestic 
foe. 


ST. MARY'S CHAPEL AND HOSPITAL, 


CHICHESTER. 
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CLYDESDALE. 


Different Meanings of Clydesdale—Sources of the Clyde—Tinto Hill—Nearness to the Upper Tweed—Lanark 
and its History—The Church of St. Kentigern—An Ancient Racing Trophy—Bonnington, Corra and 
Dundaff Linns—New Lanark—Hamilton Town and Palace—Cadzow Forest and its White Cattle—Mother- 
well—Bothwell Bridge—The Massacre of the Covenanters—Bothwell Castle. : 


(-\LYDESDALE is a somewhat elastic 
and comprehensive term. In some 
cases it is employed to signify merely 
that part of the Clyde valley lying within 
Lanarkshire, or the section of it extending 
from Lanark to Bothwell; but in modern 
times its application has become more 
general, and Clydesdale and Lanarkshire 
are now practically synonymous terms. 
The region is one which boasts of many 
natural beauties; it is rich, too, in _his- 
torical associations; while on its more 
practical side it has equal claim to atten- 
tion. Its fame as a fruit-growing district 
is widespread. Beautiful orchards and fruit 
gardens, many of them planted on the de- 
clivities which overlook the river, extend 
for a distance of about twenty miles, 
and in the autumn season impart to the 
landscape an added charm. No less famous 
is the district for its well-known ‘‘ Clydes- 


dales,” a breed of cart-horse which for 
strength and endurance, as well as for 


appearance, is without a rival. 

The River Clyde, which we shall follow 
from its source to Bothwell Castle, struggles 
into light among the remote hill ranges of 
the county. It is formed by many rills and 


burns in a region of mountains, which Sir 
Walter Scott described as the Highlands of 
the Lowlands. Coming together from many 
directions, these rills are rapid, wild, and 
noisy; chief among them being the Daer 
and Powtrail Waters, which rise at a 
height of about two thousand feet, from. 
which they descend very swiftly to their 
junction, nine hundred feet above sea- 
level. These waters join together in the 
Lowther Hills district, below Elvan Foot. 
The real source of the Clyde is a vexed 
question of geography. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that the stream does not 
take the name of Clyde till it is joined by 
Clyde’s Burn, whose spring—the real source 
of the Clyde—is in Queensberry Hill, at the 
most southerly point of the county. This 
hill is really in Dumfriesshire, just where 
the county joins with Lanarkshire. 

From Elvan Foot to the confluence of 
the Douglas Water, a distance of thirty- 
four miles, the Clyde pursues a winding 
course, passing on its way hills, wooded 
banks, heath, moss, and level holm. On 
the occasion of the marriage of the 
present Princess of Wales she was pre- 


sented with a gold keeper ring made 
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from grains of the precious metal 
picked up in the Elvan streams. 
Continuing its course, the river 
sweeps by Crawford, and after 
passing Abington, where Gonnar 
Water comes in, it receives the 
waters of Duneaton on the left, 
and those of Lamington and 
Culter burns on the right. Near 
the little village of Roberton, 
half way between Abington and 
Lamington, the Clyde passes 
through country of a more culti- 
vated and lowland aspect, and 
then, widely curving to the 
north-east, it rounds the base of 
Tinto. Hin, 2,335 feet high, and 
probably the most conspicuous 
and famous hill in the south of Scotland. 
Burns has a reference to it in one of his 
poems, and poets of lesser light have also 
sung its praises. Tinto is said to mean 
“hill of fire.” Associations of the Druids 
cluster round it, and on its summit is a 
cairn supposed to have been the scene of 
sacrifices. 

For miles the Clyde winds across the 
flat, mossy valley that extends towards 
Biggar, and at this point it is separated by 
only a few miles, and by lands of a very 
slight elevation, from the Tweed. In times 
of flood the waters of the two rivers oc- 
casionally meet on the almost level track 
between, and this is said to account for the 
salmon and salmon fry sometimes found 
in the Clyde above its far-famed Falls. 
Henceforth, the two rivers widely diverge. 
Turning to the north-west, the Clyde for 
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some miles 
flows in easy 
curves in the 
neighbour- 
hood of Carn- 
wath and 
Carstairs, 
where it. is 
joined by the 
Medwin. Then, bending to the south-west, 
it receives the important accession of the 
Douglas Water. With augmented volume 
it immediately resumes its north-westerly 
course, and over rocky beds and between 
high wooded banks it rushes along the 
deep picturesque 
gorge which will 
presently bring 
it to the famous 
Falls of Clyde. 
Lanarkshire 
is divided into 
three wards— 
the upper, the 
middle, and the 
lower. LANARK, 
the county town, 
is in the first of 
these divisions. 
In bygone days 
it was the scene 
of many stirring 
events. Here it 
was that Wallace 
performed some 
of his earliest and 
most daring ex- 
ploits against the 
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English, and many places in the immediate 
neighbourhood are associated with his name. 
The hero’s statue occupies a niche above the 
doorway, of the parish church. A very 
ancient royal burgh, Lanark was at one time 
a place of much importance. It is said to 
have been the Roman station of Colonia, 
and at Castle Hill there once stood a 
Roman fort, the site being afterwards 
occupied by a royal castle, which was a 


favourite with the old Scottish Kings, 
especially William the Lion. It was at 


Lanark that the first Scottish Parlia- 
ment met in 978, under Kenneth II. 
In the Covenanting times, the town 
was closely identified with the religious 
struggles. A proclamation known as 
the *‘ Lanark Declaration,” denouncing 
Charles II. as perjured, and excom- 
municating and renouncing him, was 
affixed to the Market Cross by the 
Covenanters, in 1682. In the quieter 
days when William of Orange held 
sway the; town dwindled in popu- 
lation and in importance. So small 
had the place become at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that, accord- 
ing to one authority, the one butcher 
who supplied the inhabitants with meat 
was wont to sell one quarter to the 
minister, another to the provost, and 
« third to other members of the Town 
Council; and he would then send the 
bellman round the town to advertise 
the remaining quarter thus: 


“ Bell—ell—ell ! 
‘ There’s a fat sheep to sell! 
A leg for the provost, 
Anither for the priest ; 
The bailies and the deacons, 
They'll take the neist ; 
An’ gin the fourth leg we canna sell, 
The sheep it maun leeve and gang back 
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which this bell bears tells that it has 
“three times, Phoenix-like, passed through 
fiery furnace, in 1110, 1659, and 1740.” 
Horse-racing is one of the ancient institu- 
tions of Lanark, and in few Scottish com- 
munities is the sport more enthusiastically 


supported. The principal prize at the 
annual meeting is the ‘King William” 


Silver Bell, claimed to be the oldest sport- 
ing trophy in existence. In front of this 


harness bell, which is about four and a half 
inches high and the same in circumference, 


to th’ hill.’”’ 


In and close to the town, which now 
has a population of less than seven thou- 
sand, are several interesting buildings. 
On the way to the celebrated Falls of Clyde 
stand the remains of the ancient church 
of St. Kentigern, founded by Lanark’s 
patron saint of that name. This 
one of the numerous religious edifices 
in Scotland dedicated to the memory of 
the saint who was perhaps more properly 
known as St. Mungo, and it is worthy of 
mention that this church in Lanark was 
the only one dedicated to him under the 
mame of St. Kentigern. - In 1777. the edi- 
fice, having fallen into decay, was super: 
seded by the present church, to which the 
old bell was transferred. An inscription 


was 
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are the arms of the burgh. According to 
tradition, the trophy was presented to the 
Lanarkians in 1166 by King William the Lion, 
who, as we have already seen, frequently 
resided at the ancient castle adjoining the 
In presenting it, this sporting mon- 
made the stipulation that the towns- 
folk should award the bell each year a 
prize for the promotion of horse-racing. Kor 
two hundred years the bell mysteriously 
disappeared, 


town. 
areh 
as 


and was just as mysteriously 


discovered during last century 1 the re- 
pository of the Town Council. 
There is access to the beautiful and 
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far-famed Falls of Clyde by coach from 
Lanark railway station. At the first of 
the falls, BonNINGTON LINN, the river, split 
into two by a rocky islet in the centre, 
drops a distance of thirty feet. From the 
tree-clad island, which is reached by a 
light iron bridge, the best view of the 
linn is obtained, while a magnificent pic- 
ture, in which the central feature is the 
rolling river with spray rising from it, meets 
the eye when a stand is taken at the 
margin of the stream near the bottom of the 
fall. Close at hand, between Bonnington 
and Corra Linns, are spots associated with 
legend and romance. Following a side-path, 
one reaches two projecting pieces of rock on 
the opposite sides of the stream. To these 
is given the name of ‘* Wallace’s Leap,” 
legend declaring that the hero, when hard 
pressed by his pursuers on one occasion, 
jumped across the abyss, and took refuge 
in the still visible recess of the rocks, usually 
called ‘* Wallace’s Cave.” 

CoRRA LINN, the finest and most_ pic- 
turesque of the falls, has surroundings that 
are exquisitely beautiful. In three leaps 
the river makes a descent of eighty-four 
feet, the tumult of the waters increasing 
to thunder as they dash over and drop 
into a basin enclosed by stupendous rocks, 


clothed here and there with clumps of 
hazel, birch, and ash. A good view can 


be had of the ruins of Corra Castle, once 
the property of the Bannatynes, close to 
which is the modern mansion of Core- 
house. It is said that this fall takes its 


LINN. 


name from Corra, the daughter of an ancient 
King of Scotland, who with her horse fell 
over the cliff into the cataract, and was 
killed. ‘‘ Corra Linn,” says one writer, ‘*en- 
trances all beholders, however fastidious 
or far-travelled they may be, and it has 
been more studied by draughtsmen, more 
sung by poets, than almost any other place 
in Scotland.” 

The remaining cascade, DUNDAFF LINN, is 
the smallest of the three, its drop being only 
ten feet. Near to it is the rock known 
as ‘ Wallace’s Chair,” which, according to 
tradition, was one of the warrior’s hiding- 


places. Just at Dundaff Falls is the 
peculiar village of New Lanark, with its 


barrack-like houses and huge cotton mills. 
These mills were established by David Dale 
in 1788. Dale’s son-in-law was the famous 
Socialist, Robert Dale Owen, who, on becom- 
ing proprietor of the works, endeavoured 
to carry out his schemes for the regeneration 
of the social system. 

Round about Lanark are numerous places 
of historic and romantic interest—the semi- 
baronial edifice of Stonebyres (ascribed to 
the fourteenth century), with the adjacent 
Stonebyres: Fall, similar in many respects 
to Corra Linn, about three miles west of 
the town on the left bank of the Clyde; 
Craignethan Castle (standing on the Nethan 
about a mile from the Clyde), rendered 
famous by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘Old 
Mortality,” under the name of ‘ Tillietud- 


lem”; Lesmahagow, the scene of soul- 
stirring events in the early centuries; 
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Douglas Castle, the seat of the Earls of 
Home; and the ruins of old Castle Douglas, 
the ‘*‘ Castle Dangerous ” of Sir Walter Scott. 

Turning next to the middle ward of 
Lanarkshire, its capital, the town of HAMIL- 
TON, situated about.a mile to the south-west 
of the junction of the Clyde and the Avon, and 
Hamilton Palace, claim first attention. The 
town is an aneient one, dating from the early 
part of the fifteenth century. It was made 
a burgh of barony in 1456, and a royal burgh 
in 1548. By charter of Charles II. it was 
created the chief burgh of the regality and 
dukedom of Hamilton in 1668, it. having re- 
signed its rights and privileges as a royal 
burgh. It now has a population of some 
three-and-thirty thousand. 

Between the town and the Clyde is 
situated HAMILTON PALACE, the chief seat 
of the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 
Without doubt, it is one of the finest 
palaces in the United Kingdom. Origin- 
ally consisting of a square tower, which 
was built in 1591, it had additions made 
to it early in the eighteenth century—ad- 
ditions so great as to amount almost to a 
rebuilding. Its appearance does not seem 
to have impressed Dorothy Wordsworth, the 
sister of the poet. When she saw it in 1808 
she described it as ‘‘a large building without 
grandeur; a heavy, lumpish mass.” Whether 
such a criticism was just or not with regard 
to the old building, it could not be applied ‘to 
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the present magnificent pile, completed by 
the tenth Duke in 1826. Distributed through- 
out the numerous splendid apartments were 
treasures of art in the form of cabinets 
and furniture, pictures and statuary, china, 
glass, manuscripts, and other relics, but most 
of these are no longer to be found here, 
having been sold by auction m 1882. That 
their value was enormous can be gathered 
from the fact that at the sale the sum of 
£400,000 was realised. The pictures alone 
brought upwards of — £128,000, while two 
secretaires which had belonged to France’s 
unhappy Marie Antoinette were sold for 
£9,450 each. The palace is still decorated 
with many beautiful and costly works of 
art. In the grounds is a mausoleum which 
rises to a height of one hundred and 
twenty feet, and covers an area about one 
hundred and ten feet in diameter. It is 
modelled after the castle of St. Angelo at 
Rome. It was built by Duke Alexander 


- from designs by David Bryce. R.S.A., and 


is said to have cost no less than £130,000. 
The ruins of Cadzow Castle, which was a 
royal residence in the times of Alexander II. 
and Alexander III., stand in the High Park. 
Lying around the castle is the famous 
Capzow Forest, in which are many ancient 
oaks. A notable feature of this forest 
has long been, and still is, the native 
white cattle which browse on its pastures. 
The statement is frequently made that these 
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animals were destroyed in recent years on 
account of their ferocity. Their wild nature 
is admitted, but their destruction has never 
been carried out. They are to be seen in no 
other part of Scotland. It is said that they 
were first introduced into this country by 
the Romans for sacrificial purposes, and 
that tor this object also they were much 
in tavour with the Druids. 

Near neighbours of Hamilton are the 
thriving -towns of Motherwell and Wishaw. 
The former, which has over 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, has increased in size and importance 
with enormous rapidity, owing to the great 
expansion of the iron and coal industries. 

BoTHWELL BrIDGE, known to all readers 
of Scottish history, stands between Hamil- 
ton and Bothwell, at a point between one 
and two miles north of the former, and 
about half a mile south of the latter. The 
town of Bothwell is beautifully situated, 
and has become very popular with Glasgow 
merchants, many of whom have made it 
their place of residence. Close to the parish 
church, erected in 1889, is the choir of an 
old collegiate -church, founded in 1398, by 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas, known as the 
“Grim,” whose daughter was married in it 
to the unfortunate Duke of Rothesay, 
starved to death in Falkland Palace by 
his uncle, the Duke of Albany. The “brig,” 
was the scene of the engagement, in June, 
1679, between the Covenanters and the 


forces of Charles II., under the Duke of. 
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Monmouth. Encouraged by their earlier 
victory at Drumclog, and rendered desper- 
ate no doubt by the cruelties of Claver- 
house, the Covenanting forces, to the num- 
ber of about 4,000, determined to assert 
their freedom to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience. Against them 
came a large army of royal troops, and in 
the engagement that followed the Coven- 
anters were hopelessly beaten. Egged on 
by some of their leaders, the Royalists 
savagely butchered between four and five 
hundred of the opposing army, and of the 
twelve hundred who were taken prisoners 
and shut up in Greyfriars Churchyard, 
Edinburgh, a great number were executed. 

The scene of this bloody conflict remained 
unmarked by any memorial till 1903, when, 
on the 20th of June, Lord Overtoun unveiled 
a monument ‘‘in honour of the Covenanters 
who fought and fell at the battle of Both- 
well Bridge, 22nd of June, 1679, in defence 
of civil and religious liberty.” 

About a mile and a quarter from Bothwell 
may be seen the ruins of Bothwell Castle on 
the right bank of the Clyde. The castle is 
believed to have been built in the twelfth 
century, though some authorities give the 
date as the fourteenth century. 

The Lower Ward of Lanarkshire is the 
most thickly populated part of the county, 
including as it does the great city of Glas- 
gow and its rapidly growing suburbs, but 
this must be reserved for a later article. 
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SOME LINCOLNSHIRE TOWNS. 


Boston and its Associations with the Pilgrim Fathers—Boston Church and its ““Stump”—The Trade of Boston 
—Skegness, Mablethorpe, Cleethorpes—Great Grimsby—The Two Churches of Barton-on-Humber—Brigg— 
An Early British Boat—Market Rasen—Louth and its Associations with the Tennysons—Sleaford—Old 
Custom of the “ Butter-bell ”—Horncastle and its Horse Fair—Woodhall Spa—Neighbourhood of Woodhall 
—Stamford and its Early History—Devastation by the Lancastrians—Rivalry with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as a University Town—Spenser’s Reference to it in the “‘Faérie Queene ”—Ancient Churches and 


Houses in Stamford. 


LTHOUGH Lincolnshire possesses no 
single city or town of the com- 
mercial importance of the’ great 

centres of Yorkshire and Lancashire, it is 
rich in places wherein many memories and 
associations of old English life still linger. 
Towns like Boston were closely connected 
with the North Sea trade in the days of 
long ago, just’as Great Grimsby is identified 
with it to-day. Stamford and Grantham 
are so wrapped up with English history 
as to be inseparably connected with some 
of its most stirring passages; smaller 
places, like Sleaford, Market Rasen, Brigg, 
and Louth, are characteristic of a great agri- 
cultural county and of the folk who inhabit 
it. Anyone who would know Lincolnshire 
thoroughly must not rest content with a visit 
to Lincoln; beautiful and charming as the 
cathedral city is, it is only the centre point of 
a circle of interesting towns, in each of which 
something of the county’s spirit and story 
is to be learnt. 

It is matter of common knowledge that, 
after Lincoln, Boston receives more atten- 
tion from the tourist and traveller than 
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any other town in Lincolnshire. The reason 
is not far to seek—the old Lincolnshire sea- 
port has a special attraction for Americans 
because it gave a name to their own Boston, 
and they seek it out in considerable num- 
bers, and are probably amazed to find so 
little likeness-between mother and child. 
Hawthorne speaks of the Lincolnshire Boston 
as looking as if it had remained almost 
stationary since the day when the Pilgrim 
Fathers—who came largely from the district 
lying between Gainsborough and- Retford— 
sailed away from it to found a newer 
Boston overseas; but since his day there 
has been a recrudescence of trade and of 
life in the place, and, though it cannot com- 
pare with Great Grimsby for bustling action 
and youthful vigour, it is none the less an 
active and thriving town. 

In antiquity Boston can hold its head 
high above most English ports. It is more 
than probable that the Romans had a fort or 
a port here; and under Saxon and Norman 
rule it was a place of importance. Karly in the 
thirteenth century it ranked as the second 
most considerable seaport town in England, 
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and paid £780 under the quinziéme tax, 
London paying about seventy pounds more. 
From the fifteenth century until compara- 
tively recent times the trade gradually fell 
off, owing to the constant silting up of the 
channel which communicates with the North 
Now,- however, a straight cut has 


Sea. 


BARTON-ON-HUMBER (p. 213). 
been made, a new dock built, and a new 
fleet of deep-sea trawlers established, and 


Boston has regained a good deal of its trade 
with the North Sea ports. It has a popu- 
lation of about 20,000. 

The great feature of Boston as a show- 
place is the famous parish church of St. 
Botolph, an English saint after whom: the 
town is named, and to whom a few churches 
along the east coast, and several in London, 
are dedicated. It is one of the largest 
churches in England, measuring 298 feet by 
93 feet, and is mostly Decorated, with a Per- 
pendicular tower. The body of this church 
was built on the site of an earlier foundation 
during the reign of Kdward III. ; the glorious 
tower was commenced early in the four- 
teenth, but not completed until the middle 
of the fifteenth century. It rises to a 
height of 288 feet, is known locally as “The 
Stump,” is used as a sea-mark, and was once 
employed, according to tradition, as a beacon. 
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It is visible over a considerable portion of 
the flat country round about it, and affords 
views of the North Sea, of Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire, and of Lincoln 
Cathedral rising on its, hill-top far away 
to the north-west. 

The interior of St. Botolph’s is of great 
beauty and dignity, and 
is full of interesting 
monuments. It is com- 
monly said that it has 
as many pillars as there 
are months in the year, 
as many windows as 
there are weeks, and as 
many steps as there are 
days. West of the great 
porch is a Decorated 
chapel, which has of late 
years been worthily re- 
stored by citizeps of the 
American Boston in 
memory of John Cotton, 
sometime vicar of this 
chureh, who in 1633 left 
the Lincolnshire port for 
the other. Boston across 
the sea, in company with 
other well-known Lin- 
colnshire men who, like 
himself, were being per- 
secuted for their re- 
ligious belief. One of the 
finest features of the in- 
terior is the series of 
sixty-four choir stalls, 
with canopies and mis- 
ereres, which date from 
about the end of the 
thirteenth century, and were probably in- 
tended for the use of the great men of the 
mereantile guilds. In the south aisle is a 
monument to Hallam, the historian, who, 
like Jean Ingelow, the poetess, and Foxe, 
the martyrologist, was a native of Boston. 
There are other buildings in the town, in 
addition to this chureh, which are of in- 
terest—the timbered house in the market- 
place, curiously named Shodfriars Hall; the 
Guildhall, a fifteenth-century building; the 
old Grammar School, and the quaint mer- 
chants’ houses in Spain Lane. The modern 
feature of Boston is the “new” Dock, which 
has an area of seven acres. 

Lincolnshire has one of the most. ex- 
tensive sea-fronts of any of the English 
coast counties, but it cannot boast a 
Brighton, a Searborough, or even a Rams- 
gate, possibly because its coast is almost 
entirely flat, and has few features of 
interest beyond old churches and _ villages. 
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Its three principal seaside resorts—Skeg- 
ness, Mablethorpe, and Cleethorpes—are 
not very remarkable, nor very attractive. 
According to Leland, who came to inspect 
this quarter of Lincolnshire about 1540, 
SKEGNESS was “sumtyme a great haven 
towne .. . clean consumid and eten up 
with the se.” Until recently it was no more 
than a village, but it now boasts a pier, 
a pleasure garden, golf links and the like, 
and is evidently full of attractions for holi- 
day -makers. Sutton-on-Sea and Trus- 
thorpe, higher up the coast, are quieter 
places, with no greater | natural ad- 
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vantages; and MABLETHORPE has little to 
attract anyone to it beyond the presence of 
the North Sea. Here, as at Trusthorpe and 
at Sutton, the old church of the village has 
been destroyed by the erosion of the sea, 
which has encroached on this part of the 
Lincolnshire coast almost as much as on 
the shores of South-East Yorkshire. 
CLEETHORPES is par excellence the great 
Lincolnshire» seaside resort. Its present 
existence is largely due to the enterprise 
of the Great Central Railway Company, 
to whom most of the property in the 
town belongs, and who have laid out 
promenades and gardens, and built a pier. 


In summer Cleethorpes is visited by vast 
crowds from the manufacturing towns 


of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the midland 
counties; in winter it is comparatively de- 
serted. The archeologist will appreciate the 
old church at Clee, which possesses one of 
the finest Saxon towers in the country. 
While Boston was in some likelihood of 
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decaying altogether, the more northerly 
port of GRIMSBY was waxing In many 
ways, and the town has now increased so 
considerably that it is by far the largest 
centre of trade and population and of 
commercial importance in Lincolnshire. To 
most people Grimsby presents all the signs 
of an entirely new borough; but a very 
respectable antiquity lies behind its modern 
life and appearance. Supposed to derive 
its name from one Grim, a Danish fisherman, 
whose tomb is pointed out in the parish 
church, Grimsby was originally a Danish 
settlement, and was known as a port of 
some importance 
until the middle - 
of the sixteenth 
century, when it 
began to decay. 
It was but 
sparsely popu- 
lated at the be- 
ginning of the 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but the 
building of the 
docks—opened by 
the late Queen 
Victoria in 1854— 
and the coming of 
the railway sys- 
tems sent up 
its population by 
leaps and bounds, 
until now it 
numbers some 
seventy thousand 
souls. A tidal 
basin fifteen acres in extent communicates 
between the docks and the roadstead, which 
is nearly twenty miles nearer to the open 
sea than the older port of Hull, whose 
prowess Grimsby is seriously threatening. 
The great feature of Grimsby’s present 


proud position is the fishing industry. 
It has nearly 900 fishing smacks regis- 
tered as belonging to it; it sends away 
120,000 tons of fish per annum, and _ it 


packs 100,000 tons of ice. In Grimsby the 
smell and sight of fish are everywhere. Of 
anything ancient or historic there are few 
or no remains, with the exception of the 
old parish church; as for the streets and 
buildings, they are good, and for a seaport 
town very clean. Overlooking town and 
docks, and seen for many a long mile out 
at sea, is a great tower, 835 feet high, from 
which the locks are worked by hydraulic 
power, and on the summit of which burns 
a signal light. 

Of the smaller Lincolnshire towns there 


are several which possess features of a 
more or less attractive nature. BARTON-ON- 
HUMBER, a quaint place lying a little way 
back from the great estuary, is chiefly 
remarkable for its antiquity. At BRIGG, 
or, to give it its full style and title, Glan- 
ford Brigg or Bridge, a quiet market: town 
far inland, there is a rare relic of olden 
times to be seen in an early British boat, 
which was dug up in the town in 1885, and 
has been deposited in a suitable shed by 
the lord of the manor. It is nearly fifty 
feet in length and five feet in width, and 
appears to have been capable of seating 
forty people. This and similar relics, dating 
~from a period much anterior to the 
Roman occupation, were unearthed from the 
bed of the Ancholme. On the Rase, a tribu- 
tary of that river, is MARKET RASEN, 
a little town divided into three parts, 
Market Rasen, Middle Rasen, and West 
Rasen, in each of which there is a church 
with some features of interest. Near West 
Rasen, at the junction of the Rase and the 
Ancholme, is a fourteenth-century bridge, 
said to have been built by Dalderby, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and hence called the Bishop’s 
Bridge. 

LouTH enjoys a pre-eminence over the 
smaller Lincolnshire towns in respect of 
its situation and the beauty of its church 
spire. The town is seated at the junction of 
the hills and the eastern marshes, and has 
a corresponding advantage over its sister 
towns of the fen districts and the northern 
levels. It has no great antiquity, 
and probably owes its existence to { 


} 
the fact that the Cistercians who in 


came into this part of Lincoln- 
shire from Fountains Abbey 
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in Yorkshire settled down on the banks of 
the Lud, from which the town takes its 
name. The ruins of their house are still to 
be seen, and the ground plan shows the 
establishment to have been of some con- 
siderable size. The famous spire of St. 
James’s, over 300 feet in height, was built 
early in the sixteenth century. Lovers 
of English literature will view the town 
with specially friendly eyes because its old 
Grammar School was the school of Alfred 
Tennyson, whose first verses, printed in the 
volume entitled ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers,” 
were published by a Louth bookseller in 
1827. 

At SLEAFORD, some eighteen miles south 
of Lincoln, one finds yet another of the 
magnificent churches for which Lincolnshire 
is famous. The town itself is developing with 
some rapidity, with brewing and malting as its 
staple trades, and it bids fair to become one 
of the principal commercial centres of the 
county ; but, in spite of its modern air and 
appearance, it can boast a considerable an- 
tiquity. It is probable that it was originally 
a Roman station, but its history really begins 
with its acquisition as a manor by Remigius, 
first Bishop of Lincoln, who built a castle 
here, of which there are now but few traces 
remaining. The church, dedicated to St. 
Denis, is full of. interesting monuments and 
relics of the old days, and is remarkable 
for the beauty of its architecture. It is 
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principally in the Perpendicular and Deco- 
rated styles, and is distinguished by the 
possession of a rood screen of dark oak, 
perhaps the finest in Lincolnshire. It also 
contains a striking series of monuments to 
the memory of the merchant family of Carre, 
great folk in their time, 
but extinct since the 
death of Sir Edward 
Carre in 16838. From the 
church tower of Sleaford 
the curfew is still rung, 
and in the belfry there 
is a bell known as the 
“* Butter-bell,” which is 
said to be the only 
market bell still rung in 
Lincolnshire. 

For one week in the 
year the little town of 
HORNCASTLE, nearly in 
the centre of the county, 
is as busy as London it- 
self; during the remaining 
fifty-one it is quiet and 
sleepy enough. The busy 
week is the second in 
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be cured nothing but pure and bracing air, 
and a mineral water which possesses @ 
larger proportion of iodine and bromine 
than any similar place in the world, the per- 
centage being greatly in advance of the spas 
at Cheltenham, Leamington, and Kreuznach. 
Here hotels and baths 
have been built, grounds 
laid out, and a band of 
music provided; and, if 
there is little to see in 
the place itself, there 
are old churches and old 
houses in the neighbour- 
hood, which are always 
accessible to lovers of 
architecture and an- 
tiquities. All round about 
Woodhall Spa extends a 
ring of churches more or 
less interesting, mingled 
with the remains. of 
abbeys and_ convents, 
many of which, however, - 
are mere heaps of feature- 
less stones lying in the 
fields. 


August, when a horse fair 
of six days’ duration, 
which attracts buyers and 
sellers from all parts of the kingdom, is held. 
It is an old town, wherein the discovery of 
Roman coins, vases and urns presupposes 
the presence at some time of a Roman 
camp. Some of the streets have curious 
and unfamiliar names; one, for example, is 
called ‘“‘Conging Street,” another “The 
Wong.” The Manor House was once a 
residence of the Bishops of Lincoln; the 
church, built of the local green sandstone, is 
chiefly remarkable for its monuments. There 
are two brasses to commemorate Sir Lionel 
Dymoke, Champion of England, 1519; a 
monument in memory of Sir Ingram Hopton, 
who was slain in an attempt to seize ‘“ the 
arch-rebel” (Oliver Cromwell) in the battle of 
Winceby ; and a curious inscription on the 
tomb of Thomas Gibson, Vicar of Horncastle, 
1678, which informs all who read it that he 
was carried away four times from his con- 
gregation by rebellious powers. 

WoopHALL and its modern offspring, 
WoOoDHALL SPA, are situated on the ridge of 
the wolds which run through Lincolnshire 
from north to south, and they have the ad- 
vantage of being in close proximity to pine 
and fir woods, and on sandy soil. The village 
is not remarkably notable ; the Spa, rapidly 
becoming famous amongst the inland water- 
ing-places of England, has no advantages of 
scenery, and offers those who come to it to 
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Even Boston, though, 
for the reasons already 
given, it attracts more 
attention than any other town in Lincoln- 
shire with the exception of the capital, 
cannot compare with STAMFORD for in- 
terest, or charm, or picturesqueness. Stam- 
ford, indeed, rarely receives its proper 
meed of notice or praise. It is one of 
the most historic towns in the country: it 
abounds in beautiful churches and old 
houses; its architectural features are a 
delight, and it is, in short, a rare example 
of the market town of middle England 
in medizval times, full of instruction and 
of opportunities of acquiring all sorts of 
knowledge. But the tourist knows little 
of it, probably because it is off the great 
‘ailway lines and occupies an out-of-the-way 
corner of its own county. It is hemmed in 
by Rutland and Northamptonshire, and its 
environs have little of the character which 
is usually associated with Lincolnshire ; but 
a Lincolnshire town it is, and has been since 
the stirring days when it was one of the 
Five Burghs of the Danelagh, and shared 
with Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, and 
Leicester the power of ruling over what we 
now call the Midlands. 

At the time of the Norman Conquest 


Stamford was governed by twelve law- 
men; and it became a_ borough with 
very special privileges during the reign 


of Henry III. During the thirteenth and 


fourteenth centuries Stamford was un- 
doubtedly one of the most important towns 
in England ; but it suffered severely during 
the Wars of the Roses, in which, for its con- 
stant fidelity to the Yorkist cause, it was 
sacked and largely destroyed by the Lan- 
eastrians after the battle of St. Albans. 
The Stamford which was then burned or 
pulled down lay on the N orthamptonshire 
side of the Welland, and was probably of 
larger extent than the Stamford of to-day, 
for at least seven churches were destroyed, 
together with many hospitals, almshouses, 
and religious foundations, in addition to 
several collegiate halls which had _ been 
established two centuries earlier. 

It is not commonly known that Stamford, 
at that time, was a serious rival to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
that it had attained a great and rapidly 
increasing reputation as a seat of learning. 
Spenser in his “ Faérie Queene” refers to the 
legend—said to have originated in Arthurian 
- days through a prophecy of Merlin—that 
Stamford would supersede the more famous 
Universities. He speaks of an age 


“ Which shall see Stamford, though now homely hid, 
Then shine in learning, more than ever did 
Cambridge or Oxford.” 


But Stamford’s fame as a “ goodly beam” of 
culture had died out long before Spenser's 
time. It arose through a Town and Gown 
row at Oxford in 1260, which caused a large 
body of students to migrate ‘first to 
Northampton and then to Stamford, where 
they attended the public teachings of the 
Carmelites and the Augustinians. Very 
soon colleges began to be built—first Brase- 
nose, of which the gateway, a beautiful 
specimen of Early Decorated work, still 
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wards Black Hall and Vaudey Hall. 
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stands; then Sempringham Hall, and after- 
There 
was a large secession from Oxford to Stam- 
ford in 1888, and the dissatisfaction at the 
former University and at Cambridge be- 
came so great that Edward III. was induced 
to send the Stamford students away from 
the town. Thus the movement towards the 
establishment of a University came to an 
untimely end, though it had a brief recru- 
descence in 1463, when some discontented 
Cambridge students came to it for a 
while. 

In an ancient town like Stamford objects 
of interest and houses of picturesque aspect 
are met with in every street. The Stamford 
churches are particularly noticeable for their 
beauty and for their woodwork, monuments, 
and glass. St. Mary’s has a broach spire, 
163 feet in height, Early Decorated in style, 
and probably built about 1300. Here the 
curfew bell is rung every evening at eight 
o'clock. In All Saints’ there is a_ series 
of brasses in memory of the Brownes, great 
merchants at Stamford in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. St. Martin’s contains the tombs of the 
Cecils, the lords of Burghley Hall, just out- 
side the town. In St. Paul’s Street is the 
ivy-covered gateway of Brasenose College. 
Without the town are the ruins of St. 
Leonard’s Priory and the grass-grown mound 
whereon stood the Norman castle. Frag- 
ments of ancient architecture exist in many 
quaint corners—in barns, smithies, and gar- 
dens. There are old staircases in some of 
the hotels, and many relics of the past in 
the local museum; and one of the most 
interesting features of the town is the 
presence of the hospitals, or callises, so 
called because they were founded by the 
wool merchants of Calais. 
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LD Derbyshire folk were wont to boast 

about the Seven Wonders of the Peak. 

And those Wonders were, St. Anne’s 

Well at Buxton; Poole’s Hole, near the same 

place; the Ebbing and Flowing Well, Elden 

Hole, Mam Tor, the Peak Cavern, and 

Chatsworth. But the real wonders of Derby- 

shire are the incomparable valleys through 

which it is our pleasant task to trace the 
Wye, the Dove, and the Derwent. 

One of the little streams which unite to 
form the WYE issues from Poole’s Hole afore- 
said, a cavern containing marvellous stalac- 
tites, associated with a legend concerning a 
robber of old days, and visited by Mary 
Queen of Scots, when she was a prisoner 
under the kindly guardianship of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury and his wife, the renowned 
Bess of Hardwick. But the main source of 
the Wye is on Axe Edge, among the bleak 
heights whence also the Dune, the Goyt, 
and the Dove take their rise, two of them 
to flow westward to the Irish Sea, and two 
to flow eastward, the Dove finding its way 
through the Trent and the Humber into 
the German Ocean, and the Wye, after its 
many capricious wanderings, joining the 
Derwent, which is tributary to the same 
rivers as the Dove. 

Buxton lies in a hollow, among what 
has been called ‘‘ the most dreary and cheer- 


less scenery which the Peak of Derbyshire 
exhibits.” The high moorlands around it 
are, indeed, somewhat hard and bare. Yet 
have they a stern beauty, a serene stateliness 
of their own, and a breezy healthfulness 
which contributes in no _ inconsiderable 
degree to the attractions of one of the 


chief of our inland watering-places. Axe 
Edge, 1,807 feet above sea-level, is the 
second highest hill in Derbyshire. It 


is in a district that seems to have been 
almost as populous in prehistoric times as 
now. For all the country round Buxton is 
quite carelessly rich in relics and memo- 
rials of the early inhabitants of these 
islands. _Upon Buxton several Roman 
roads converged. There was a bath-way, 
among others, and the evidences are 
numerous that the thermal waters of 
this remote part of the Midlands were 
not less esteemed by the Roman _ con- 
querors of Britain than they are by the 
health seekers of to-day. Portions of a 
Roman wall, and the ruins of an ancient 
bath, were found close by St. Anne’s Well. 
This was so late as two hundred years ago. 
Capacious leaden cisterns were discovered 
in the process of digging for the foundations 
of the aleove which Sir Thomas Delves 
built over the well, in gratitude for a cure 
which the Buxton waters had wrought. But 
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Professor Boyd Dawkins takes us’ back 
inmeasurably further than the Roman 
occupation of our country—plunges us, in- 
deed, into, ‘the dark backward and abysm 
of time,” for he has found remains of the 
mammoth and the hyena in the dark re- 
cesses of Poole’s Cavern. 

A treatise on “‘The Benefit of the 
Ancient Bathes of Buckstones,” was pub- 
lished so long since as 1572, its author 
being “‘ John Jones, Physition at the King’s 
Mede, near Derby,” whose _ spelling 
clearly leaves something to be _ desired, 
but who. suggests the probable origin 
of the present mame of the town. 
The first house of any consequence erected 
for the reception of visitors was built by 
that Earl of Shrewsbury who had _ the 
Queen of Scots in charge. It was between 
the river and the bath, and was intended 
for “the right honourable and worshipful 
that shall repair thither.” The poor, we 
are told, ‘‘have lodgings and beds hard 
by, for their uses only.” The unfortunate 
Mary visited Buxton four times, on the 
last of which occasions she adapted Cezesar’s 
_-verses on Fulvia to express her feelings, in 
lines thus translated : 

“Buxton, whose fame thy milk-warm waters tell, 

Whom I, perhaps, no more shall see—farewell.” 
A feat of scholarship rather than of 
poetry, you will say. 
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It is to the Earls and Dukes of Devonshire 
that Buxton owes its present handsome and 
substantial appearance. It was William, 
the third Earl, who replaced Lord Shrews- 
bury’s building by one more modern and 
capacious. The handsome crescent, the 
chief architectural feature of the town, 
was built by the fifth Duke, at a cost of 
£120,000. Buxton has now a good Town 
Hall, a beautiful park, laved.- by the Wye, 
a Free Library, a fine arcade of» shops 
known as the Quadrant, and a Pavilion, 
containing a concert hall, conservatories, 
and a theatre. There are many beautiful 
walks and drives in the vicinity, and 
Buxton is nowadays a place in which life 
may be enjoyed to the full, in company, 
as is usual in these health resorts, with the 
joys of convalescence. 

From Buxton the Wye pursues its course 
towards the Derwent through scenery ro- 
mantically and indescribably beautiful. The 
railway, winding under limestone cliffs, with 
the river far down below, half-hidden among 
trees and undergrowth, presents at every 
turn new occasion for wonder and delight. 
ASHWOOD DALE, with its richly wooded 
heights, its abrupt limestone bluffs, its 
rich colour and sudden surprises, the river 
hurrying and swirling round rocky im- 
pediments, prepares the mind for the more 
majestic beauties of CHEE DALE, where the 
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Wye finds itself in face of Chee Tor, 
rising from the foot of the dale to a 
height of nearly 400 feet, and on its other 
side is closed in by a hardly less mighty 
bluff, so that it seems to crush its way 
through the determined barriers, angrily 
and noisily no doubt, but to a pleasant 
musie withal, and in one of the prettiest 
of curves. Such scenery as this might be 
savage but for the lavish hands with 
which Nature clothes its nakedness. Brush- 
wood, hazel trees, mountain ash, have 
planted themselves in the crevices, 
flung out leafy banners. The jungle, as in 
Mr. Kipling’s story, has broken in among 
these grey precipices, and softened their 
sublime harshness. For a distance of five 


to six hundred yards this is one of the 
most impressive pieces of scenery in all 
this beautiful county of Derbyshire. 
Monsat DALE is broader, quieter, more 
idyllically but hardly less uncommonly pic- 
turesque. 
limestone juts out 


On the green hillsides the grey 
in the semblance of 


and 
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once favourite poetess. ‘One of+ the most 
beautiful views the plastic hand of Nature 
ever arranged,” says a more old-fashioned 
writer. These superlatives are not ex- 
travagant. They are attempts to describe 
that which cannot be adequately set forth 
in words. 

There are other delightful varieties of 
valley scenery before we arrive at Bakewell, 
but we can only pause for a moment at 
ASHFORD-IN-THE- WATER. Here, for nearly 
two centuries, the inlaid marble industry 
was carried on with much success. The 
marble works here were the first ever 
established in Great Britain. Certain gar- 
lands hanging in. the church are the last 
remaining relics of an ancient ceremonial ; 


for at Ashford, longer than elsewhere, 
was preserved the custom, mentioned 
by Shakespeare, of carrying garlands, 


or ‘‘virgin crants,” before the coffins of 
unmarried women and young maids. The 
Wye is chained to labour at Ashford, 
driving the marble mills, but. henceforth it 
runs on unimpeded, wan- 
dering in wilful curves 
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through flat meadows, 
among rush and reed and 
sedge, and under, the 
shade of pollard willows 
of ancient date. 
BAKEWELL had a 
longer name in the Saxon 
chronicle. It was there 
called Badecanwyllam. 
This was shortened in 
later times into Bath- 
quelle, or  Bath-well. 
There was a bath here 
at least as early as 924, 
When Edwin the Elder 
ordered a fortified town 
to be built in its neigh- 
bourhood. In the time 
of the Conqueror Bake- 
well had a church and 
two priests. The present 
large and handsome 
church is situated on the 


os 


a 


Scale of Miles 


of castles had once defended 
the valley, which now becomes 
less austere, rich woods sloping down-to the 
banks of the sweet river, hiding its petulance 
in their cool shadows, and luscious meadows 
seeming to woo it again into the light. 
From a neighbouring hill there is a view 
surpassingly varied and lovely, comprising 
barren heights and fertile fields, wood and 
water, rolling moors and magnificent dis- 
tances. ‘“‘A temple of enchantment and 
pleasure” Monsal Dale has been called by a 


side of a steep hill, round 

which the town clusters. 
It is a church of many periods, and it con- 
tains an extraordinary number of sepulchral 
stones dating back to a time long before 
the Conquest. These had been worked 
into the walls and foundations, having, 
as would appear, been taken from a 
Saxon graveyard which was at once well 
populated and rich in monuments. The 
church is also remarkable because of its 
possession of a most interesting Saxon 
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cross, standing in the graveyard, and good buildings and fine hotels. From the 
measuring 7 feet 10 inches in height. churchyard the river is seen winding in and 


It has sculptured devices on its four sides, 
in which have been discerned symbols 
alike of the Christian and Teutonic religions. 
The cross is no later than the eighth or 
possibly the ninth century, says Dr. Cox, 
and himself inclines to the eighth. The 
font in the church has been there for 
nearly six hundred years. There are some 
quaintly sculptured tombs, the most notable 
of which is that of Sir John Manners and 
his wife, the Dorothy Vernon who so 
memorably eloped with him from Haddon 
Hall. And this is the inscription on the 
last resting-place of this faithful and much 
tried pair: 

“ Here lyeth Sir John Manners, of Haddon, Knight, 
second sonne to Thomas, Earl of Rutland, who dyed 
the 4 of June, 1611, and Dorothie, his wife, one of the 
daughters and heires to Sir George Vernon, of Haddon, 
Knight, who deceased the 24 day of June, in the 26 year 
of the raigne of Queen Elizabeth, 1584.” 
with 


Bakewell is a-quaint, grey town, 


out among the meadows until it reflects 
the towers of Haddon Hall. Happon HALu! 
Beautiful for situation, with a fascinatingly 
romantic history, a poem in stone, a painter’s 
paradise! It stands on a hill which slopes 
up suddenly from the flat meadows. The 
towers half lose themselves among trees. 
The battlements look modern in the per- 
fectness of their preservation. They stand 
out against their background of woods in 
broad and regular patches of light. Haddon 
looks kindly and inviting. Notwithstanding 
its castellation, it is a magnificent dwelling- 
place rather than a feudal stronghold. At 
the entrance to a chamber in one of the 
towers there is a machine at which the men- 
at-arms strung their crossbows, but Haddon 
never had to defend itself from assaults of 
enemies. The fury of the Wars of the Roses 
swept by without touching it. It was un- 
molested whilst England was laid waste. It 


was a place of romance and good living, 
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and almost kingly hospitality. The thrill- 
ing moment of its history was when 
Dorothy Vernon stole out of the door at its 
rear, and made off with the John Manners 
beside whom she lies buried in Bakewell 
Chureh. 

Haddon Hall is the most complete of all 
the old baronial residences now remaining 
tous. Even to-day it is not a ruin: it might 
still be dwelt in, though under conditions 
of discomfort that would scarcely be 
endured in modern times. Striking as 
seems its unity of design, it belongs to 
several periods. It is built round two paved 
quadrangular courts. One of the gateway 
towers is believed to date from the reign 
of Edward III. There is a quaint chapel, 
once richly decorated, of the time of Henry 
VI. What is known as the Long Gallery, 
the exterior of which is much the most 
beautiful part of a wonderful building, was 
erected in the reign of Elizabeth, who 
honoured this handsome addition to the 
Hall by dancing in it. There are portions 
of Haddon Hall, which was the principal 
residence of the Dukes of Rutland until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, that 
are still more modern than Elizabeth’s day. 
In the time of the first Duke of Rutland, 
which was also the time of Queen Anne, 
there were sevenscore servants at Haddon, 
and the style of hospitality was such that 
there was open house for twelve days after 
Christmas. The festive board was spread 
for the last time at Haddon in celebration 
of the peace following upon the battle of 
Waterloo, when, as the historian of the 
event records, ‘“‘ nearly two hundred couples 
danced in the Long Gallery.” 

Sir Walter Scott wrote his ‘‘ Peveril of 
the Peak” without knowing Derbyshire, 
and when merely guessing at its scenery 
and the. style.of its noble houses. His 
“Martindale Castle” has been identified 
with Haddon; but. on no more - certain 
ground than a note which says of. the 
arrangements at Martindale, ‘‘ This peculiar 
collocation of apartments may be seen at 
Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, once a seat of 
the Vernons, where, in the lady’s pew in 
the chapel, there is .a sort of scuttle, 
which opens into the kitchen, so that the 
good lady would ever and anon, without 
much interruption of her religious duties, 
give an eye that the roast meat was not 
permitted to burn, and that the turn- 
broche did his duty.” The Wizard of the 
North was here most curiously deserted 
by his wizardry, a faculty which, surely, 
must have been possessed by any lady of 
Haddon whose “sort of scuttle” enabled 
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her to see, across the width of a eourtyard, 
from a chapel in the south-west corner, 
whether the cooks were diligently attending 
to their cooking in a kitchen far away 
to the north. 

By a route across the meadows from 
the bridge at Haddon Hall we come to 
the LATHKILL, the last of the tributaries 
of the Wye. The Lathkill was one of the 
streams that Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton loved. One may read of it in the 
second part of the ‘‘Compleat Angler,” 
where. it is described as ‘“‘by many degrees 
the purest and most transparent stream that 
I ever saw, and breeds the reddest and 
best trout in England.” Such was Charles 
Cotton’s expert and almost professional 
opinion; and such as the Lathkill was in 
his days such it is in our own; for in 
Derbyshire nothing changes swiftly, the 
country-folk remaining of much the same 
number, living in the same way and the 
same places, hustling nothing and destroy- 
ing nothing in response to any new-born 
enthusiasm for progress. 

A mile further onwards and the Wye, 
still moving sinuously through the flat 
meadows, but plunging at length into the 
shade of trees, and behaving a_ little 
turbulently as it finds itself closed in by 
high banks, shoots past the pretty village 
of RowsLEy, and shortly thereafter vainly 
attempts to push back the less impetuous 
waters of the Derwent; and then the 
quieter river, reflecting the slowness, and 
the steadiness, and the perseverance 
which are the characteristics of Derbyshire 
folk, flows on in broader stream because 
it has absorbed the Wye. 

But we must not leave Rowsley without 
notice of the quaint old Peacock Inn. In 
all England is there another inn at once so 
neat and so unpretentious, so pretty and so 
quaint, so genuinely old-fashioned and remi- 
niscent, and so stately withal? One is re- 
minded not so much of the Elizabethan age 
as of Elizabeth herself, who seems to sur- 
vive in stone. She may have called here on 
her way to Haddon, and that proud peacock 
which surmounts the mullioned front, with 
all its feathers spread, may be some ruff 
she left behind, since petrified in one of the 
“dropping wells.” 


Krom Rowsley one may proceed to Dove- 
dale, passing on the way thither, near Youl- 
greave, the eminence known as Arbor Low, 
crowned with a prehistoric circle. By DovE- 
DALE we are not to understand the valley 
of the Dove. The stream which the pious 
genius of Izaak Walton has consecrated 
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traverses fifty-six miles between Dove Head 
and its junction with the Trent. None of 
this distance is without interest, or with- 
out beauty. We pass on the way villages 
like Hartington, with a history extending 
back into a dim and distant past. Tradi- 
tion has it that on Hartington Common the 
Britons fought a keenly contested battle 
with Agricola. Cavaliers and Roundheads 
slaughtered each other on the neighbour- 
ing hills in the days of the Civil War. 
We pass, also, that ‘‘one-storied building, 
toned with the touch of time,” over the 
door of which are engraved the words, 
“*Piscatoribus Sacrum.” This is the memor- 
able fishing house at which Charles Cotton 
entertained his ‘“‘most affectionate father 
and friend” the author of ‘The Compleat 
Angler.” Not far away stood Beresford 
Hall, and in close proximity to the site there 
is a cavity in the rocks, winding inward, 
and difficult of approach, in which Cotton is 
said to have hidden himself on 
from the sheriff's officers. 

But though all the scenery here is 
beautiful, and sometimes sublime, and though 
the Dove brightens it by many flashes of 
light in secluded places, this is not Dovedale. 
That name is reserved for such portion of 
the valley of the Dove as extends upwards 
for three miles from the mountain of Thorpe 
Cloud. It is a piece of scenery special to 


occasion 
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this part of Derbyshire, and without its 
parallel elsewhere in England. Johnson is 
said to have discovered in it the Happy 
Valley of ‘‘Rasselas.” For a while Jean 
Jacques Rousseau cultivated his gloomy 
“fancies among its grey precipices and 
wooded heights. Thomas Moore must have 
wandered here many a time when he 
was at work on ‘Lalla Rookh,” which, 
said Coleridge, ‘“‘he ought not to have 
written even for £10,000;” and in scenery 
so inappropfiate as that of Dovedale, Con- 
greve may have contemplated the plots 
and elaborated the jests and cynicisms of 
his witty and wicked comedies, several of 
which were written at the village of Iam, 
where stands Ilam Hall. one of the noblest 
residences on the banks of the Dove._ 

‘On entering the Dale,” says an old- 
fashioned writer, in grave, Johnsonian 
periods, ‘“‘the mind regards it as a 
sequestered solitude, where contemplation 
might take her seat, and extend her mus- 
ings through the wide range of existence, 
neither interrupted by jarring. sounds nor 
distracted by discordant images.” But one 
must have grown familiar with Dovedale 
before regarding it in this calm and philo- 
sophie light. There is nothing restful in 
its character. It is continally presenting 
some new occasion for surprise, some fresh 
revelation .of beauty. There is nothing 
imposing in the scale of the Dovedale scenery, 
and yet it conveys the impression of large- 
ness and grandeur. And so it is that Dove- 
dale has seldom been written about. except 
in terms of hyberbole. 

Dovedale is a valley of short views. It 
is so narrow at places that there is the 
merest pathway between the river and the 


cliffs. The stream beloved. of anglers 
weaves a sinuous pattern between the 


richly wooded heights of the Staffordshire 
side and the almost bare limestone preci- 
pices which are so much more characteristic 
of Derbyshire. *‘* Though never languid, it is 
often gentle,” says an old writer. Some- 
times it ‘flows round a little desert island, 
glides between aits of bulrushes, bubbles 
about a water-dock, or plays with the 
slender threads of aquatic plants which 
float upon the surface.” The rocks assume 
shapes strangely fanciful. One which bears 
the appearance of a lion’s head almost 
blocks the way at one beautiful bend of 
the dale. There are here and there huge 
detached spires of limestone, as at Tissing- 
ton, not far from Ashbourne. On the 
Staffordshire side, not far from the entrance 
to the Dale from Thorpe Cloud, an isolated 
pile with numerous crags and _ pinnacles, 
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and cavities that suggest windows, long 
ago gained for itself the name of Dovedale 
Church. There are caverns, each with its 
history, or tradition, or legend; there are 


hills whose shape and grouping and sur-. 


roundings make them seem mountainous: 
but one of the chief beauties of Dovedale, 
after all, is its sylvan character, the quiet- 
ness, the brightness, the leafy splendour of 
its woods, 

The Dove evades the old-world town of 
ASHBOURNE, which prides its€lf on being 
“neat and genteel,” but which will certainly 
acquire no reputation for neatness from 
those who pass through it by rail, an old and 
a new railway station having been so placed 
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London poor Penelope was wont to escape 
from her nurse in order to sit wondering’ 
and silent in the painter’s studio. If she 
was lost, it was only necessary to send to 
Reynolds’s house in Leicester Square, so 
odd a fascination had painting for the 
adventurous little mite. The monument in 
Ashbourne church is by Banks, a sculptor 
whose name is mainly kept alive by this 
unique achievement. It is surmounted by 
the sleeping figure of a young girl. Pene- 
lope, ‘‘the only child of Sir Brooke and 
Dame Susannah Boothby,” was but six 
years old when she died. ‘‘She was in form 
and intellect most exquisite,” says the 
mournful inscription. ‘‘The unfortunate 
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that they make a quite dismal foreground 
to one of the most famous of Derbyshire 
churches. There was a church and _ priest 
at. Ashbourne at the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest. The present noble building 
was dedicated to St. Oswald so long ago 
as 1241. It is cruciform, with a central 
tower, terminating in a lofty octagonal 
spire. It contains many curious monu- 
ments, and one of extreme beauty of 
workmanship and literary and _ artistic 
interest. This is the tomb of that lovely 
and precocious little Penelope Boothby 
whom Sir Joshua Reynolds painted. with 
such delight in his subject. When in 


parents ventured their all on this frail 
bark, and the wreck was total.” 

We must not leave Ashbourne without 
that we are in the 
‘Adam Bede” country. In the story the 
name is very thinly disguised as Oak- 
bourne. A few miles to the south-west, 
on the Staffordshire side of the Dove, is 
Ellastone, which appears under the scarcely 
less pretty pseudonym of Hayslope, the 
home of the Bedes, where the story 
And Derby, to which our next 
valley will presently bring us, is the 
Stoniton where poor Hetty heard her 
doom pronounced. 


reminding ourselves 


opens. 
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Wandering out of its mountain fastness 
in the High Peak, and absorbing many another 
stream on its journey due south, the Der- 
went leaves the elevated limestone region, 
and dreams along for a while through fat 
meadows, and under spreading oaks and 
elms, and by gentle slopes or overhanging 
woods. By-and-by it enters Chatsworth 
Park, swirls moodily round the piers of a 
finely designed and ornamented bridge, re- 
flects the tall Palladian front of the home 
of the Dukes of Devonshire as it passes, and 
then, tumbling in occasional cascades, pro- 
ceeds quietly towards Rowsley, just below 
which old-world village, as we have seen, it 
reaches the more impetuous waters of the 
Wye... 

CHATSWORTH and its Park are known to 
all the world. _Except certain of the royal 
residences only, there is no mansion in Eng- 
land which is so much admired and visited. 
Yet it is not one.of the historic houses of 
England. The’ great house which ‘was 
erected by “building Bess of Hardwick,” 
who ‘‘married four times, to rise by each 
husband to greater wealth and higher hon- 
ours,’ was pulled down long ago, and the 
present ‘‘ Palace of the Peak” was built on its 
site by one of that remarkable woman’s de- 
scendants, the first Duke of Devonshire. The 
boundaries of Chatsworth Park are ten miles 
in circumference, and enclose an 
area of 1,200 acres. The situation 
of Chatsworth House is beautiful 
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rather than splendid. It is a gentle slope, 
finely covered with wood, and with a 
hunting tower as one of its conspicuous 
objects. There are bleak and __ elevated 
tracks of moorland beyond, but the windows 
of Chatsworth House look out on a kindly, 
suave country, with the Derwent winding 
through it, and with herds of deer grazing 
tamely under forest-like trees, or looking 
curiously but without apprehension at the 
herds of human kind which are almost con- 
tinuously passing to and fro to wonder at the 
treasures of Chatsworth House. 
Wordsworth, it has been said, wasas really 
the owner of the Lake District as if he had 
carried: the title deeds. in his pocket. The 
public at large—not the English public 
merely, but the public of the English-speak- 
ing world —is more really the owner of 
Chatsworth than the Duke of Devonshire, for 
here, in a way, there is ‘‘open house” nearly 
the whole year round, and a perpetual in- 
pouring of visitors to see the priceless 
pictures, the ceilings by Verrio, the famous 
library, the chairs in which some of our later 
monarchs were crowned, the needlework on 
which Mary Queen of Scots was employed 
during her imprisonment, and. Paxton’s 
great glass conservatory, out of which 
sprang the idea of that vast palace of 
glass which held the Exhibition of 1851. 
There is a 


Queen Mary's 
Bower at Chats- 
worth. It is a 


relic of the old 
house erected by 
Bess of MHard- 
wick, and here 
Mary Stuart is 
said to have sat 
for many weary 
hours daily, en- 
gaged on her 
needlework, and 
perhaps indulg- 
ing in such re 
flectionsas Burns 
has imagined in 
his ‘‘ Lament.” 
The architect of 
the present 
house was Wil- 
liam Tallman, 
who worked, 
however, under 
the superintend.- 
ence of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 
The bridge which 
is so prominent 
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an object in almost all the pictures of 
Chatsworth was built by Paine, and has 
the further interest that the sculptured 
figures which ornament its piers are by 
Cibber, whose Raving and Melancholy 
Madness at Bethlehem Hospital in London 
made him a target for the satire of Pope. 
The north wing of Chatsworth House 
is more recent than the work of Talman, 
Paine, and Cibber. It was erected during 
the lifetime of the sixth Duke, is not wholly 
in keeping with the older portions, and 
combines several styles of classic ornamenta- 
tion, which have the merit, however, of 
adding to the building a certain charm of 
varied and broken outline. 

Chatsworth has had its stirring historical 
episodes. The old hall was occasionally 
occupied as a fortress by both parties during 
the Civil Wars. In 1643 it was garrisoned for 
the Parliament by Sir John Gell, and taken 
for the King by the Earl of Newcastle. In 
1645 it was held for the King by Colonel 
Shaleross, and besieged by four hundred 
Parliamentarians under Major Mollanus. 
The present mansion can have been only in 
the foundation stages when the fourth Earl, 
who was afterwards the first Duke, of 
Devonshire, with the future Duke of Leeds, 
the future Earl of Holderness, and a few 
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others, met on Whittington Moor for the 
purpose of advancing Protestantism by de- 
posing King James and putting William of 
Orange in his place. ‘‘In consequence of 
showers of rain,” says a chronicler of the 
event, ‘“‘ they adjourned to a public-house on 
the moor, called the Cock and Pynot, which 
acquired from this circumstance the name of 
the Revolution House, and the small room 


where these distinguished guests retired, 
that of the Plotting Parlour.” 
There is much carving by Grinling 


Gibbons in this ‘Palace of the Peak,” and 
Allan Cunningham has observed concerning 
it that “all the wood carving in England 
fades “away before that of Gibbons at 
Chatsworth. The birds seem to live, the 
foliage to shoot, the flowers to expand 
beneath your eye.” 

Just within Chatsworth Park, to the 
right of the entrance gates, is the astonish- 
ing little village of EpENsor. It isa village 
within walls, built on a slope, entirely of 
stone. The houses are those of labourers 
on the estate; but their appearance is that 
of costly and substantial villas. There are 
no two houses in the same style. One 
is castellated, another Norman, a third 
Italian. a fourth Swiss, and so on through the 
whole gamut of architectural styles. The 
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church, which rises high above the village, 
was built in 1870 from designs by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, on the site of a former edifice. 
Some old monuments have been preserved, 
amongst them one which bears a Latin 
inscription in memory of John Beton, one 
of the attendants of Mary Queen of Scots. 
There is a sixteenth-century Cavendish 
monument in the chureh, but far more 
interesting, from its tragic associations, is 
the grave of Lord Frederick Cavendish, in 
the higher corner of the churchyard, the 
simplest of a well-kept group of graves in 
which lie many other members of the 
noble family which is associated with Chats- 
worth House. 

The railway station nearest to Chats- 
worth is Rowsley, and just below Rowsley, 
of whose remarkable Peacock Inn mention 
has already been made, the Derwent, with 
a somewhat quicker pace than it has pur- 
sued hitherto, flows through DARLEY DALE, 
a sweetly quiet, broad, contented-looking 
piece of landscape, closed in by retreating 
hills. Darley has a church dating back to the 
twelfth century. 

It is almost sin- 

gular, one would ~~ 
imagine, in being 1 
dedicated to St. 

Helen. There is 


much stained 
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glass in the building, the most notable addi- 
tion of recent days being a window by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. But what makes 
Darley famous is its immemorial yew tree, 
which stands just within the churchyard 
gates. When measured in 1876 it was found 
to be between thirty-two and thirty-three 
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feet in circumference at a height of four 
feet from the ground. Its age is computed 
at more than two thousand years, and it is 
in such condition that it may still outlive 
some generations of men. In a memor- 
able passage that demands quotation, the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, the soundest of Derbyshire 
antiquaries, observes: ‘‘ Whatever may be 
its precise age, there can be little doubt 
that this grand old tree gave shelter to the 
early Britons when planning the construc- 
tion of the dwellings that they erected not 
many yards to the west of its trunk; to 
the Romans, who built up the funereal 
pyre for their slain comrades just clear 
of its branches; to the Saxons converted, 
perchance, to the true faith by the preach- 
ing of Bishop Diuma beneath its pleasant 
shade; to the Norman masons, chiselling 
their quaint sculptures to form the first 
house of prayer in its vicinity; and to 
the host of Christian worshippers who, 
from that day to this, have been borne 
under its hoary limbs, in women’s arms, to 
the baptismal font, and then on men’s 

shoulders to their last sleeping-place 

in the soil that gave it birth.” 

There has been frequent occa- 
sion in these later pages to men- 
tion Mary Queen of Scots, for the 
reason that much of her long im- 
prisonment was spent in Derbyshire, 

her jailer being, 
as we have seen, 
that Earl of 
Shrewsbury who 
was the fourth 
husband of Bess 
of Hardwick. He 
was one of the 


most powerful 
noblemen of his 
time, -and_ also 
One, OLe tle 
wealthiest, for, 
besides having 


large possessions 
of his own, his 
wife had greatly 
enriched herself 
by each of her 
marriages. Some- 
times this not- 
able pair lived at 
Chatsworth, sometimes at Hardwick Hall. 
and sometimes at WINGFIELD MANor. This 
Manor House of South Wingfield was the 
most stately residence in Derbyshire, among 


houses that were not castles, in Bess 
of Hardwick’s day, and it is now ona 
of the noblest of the county’s ruins. 


WINGFIELD MANOR 


Standing on the crest of a high hill, 
above a little tributary - of the river 
Amber, it overlooks wide stretches of 
fertile country, where the population is 
scant, the nearest town being Alfreton, 
which mainly con- 
sists of one long 
street and an open 
market-place. Al- 
freton, now the 
centre of a consider- 
able coal industry, 
is an ancient place, 
and may have been 
a Roman station, 
for a labouring man 
once dug up here 
an urn containing 
several hundred 
Roman coins. - 
Wingfield Manor 
was one of the pos- 
sessions of William 
Peveril, to whom 
the Conqueror 
seems to have given 
most of Derby- 
shire. It has _ be- 
longed successively 
to the Lords Crom- 


well, to the Tal- 
bots, Earls of Shrewsbury, and to the 
Herberts, Earls of Pembroke. It passed 


out of the hands of the Earls of Shrews- 
bury in 1616, the year in which Shake- 
speare died. The Manor House was erected 
by Ralph, Lord Cromwell, in the reign 
of Henry VI. It must be approached 
by a steep ascent on every side but 
the north, where there was a_ deep 
moat cut across the whole breadth of 
a ridgy hill. The house was castellated, 
and embattled with towers at each angle, 
some of which still. remain. The great 
hall measured seventy-two feet by thirty- 
six, and was supported on a finely de- 
signed vault with groined arches, a feature 
of the place that is still happily pre- 
served. Here it was that Mary of Scotland 
spent what must have been the most 
agreeable part of her imprisonment, having 
been taken to Wingfield, as is believed, in 
1569. The Earl of Shrewsbury assigned to 
her the noblest suite of apartments in his 
beautiful house, and Mary sat down to 
meat every day as the principal figure of 
a great company. The Earl, however, who 
was more host than jailer, fell into 
disgrace with Elizabeth on the ground of 
Leonard Dacre’s conspiracy to liberate 
Queen Mary, and thenceforward the train 
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of the prisoner was cut down from three 
hundred to thirty. 


The Manor House was greatly damaged 


as 


ae 


7 
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during the Civil Wars, when it was 
garrisoned for the Parliament, and stormed 
by a party of Cavaliers in 1648. Then it 
was retaken by Sir John Gell, whose cannon 
played sad havoc with this beautiful build- 
ing, which was afterwards dismantled by 
order of Parliament, and has in more 
recent days been used as a quarry of ready- 
dressed stone for the building of a large 
house at the foot of the hill. Nowadays, 
however, what remains of Wingfield Manor 
House’ is carefully preserved and much 
visited, and it may be interesting here 
to record that there is, or was, in the 
visitors’ book, as this present writer beheld, 
a page which contained the names of 
Thomas Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle, of Edwin 
Landseer, of John Stuart Mill, and of 
Charles Dickens, Mrs. Dickens, and Miss 
Hogarth. Surely, a most interesting party 
of tourists ! 

HarRpwick HALL, some six or seven 
miles from Wingfield Manor, is the subject 
of one of the breeziest of David Cox’s 
drawings. It is a sturdy-looking building, 
seated on a ridge of high ground near 
to the eastern border of the county, and 
surrounded by magnificent oak trees of 
a venerable age. Hardwick was erected, 
as we have said, by the builder of 
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Chatsworth, the ‘‘Bess of Hardwick” so 
frequently mentioned in. these pages, when 
she had become Countess of Shrewsbury. 
The letters ‘‘E. 8S.” under a coronet, signi- 
fying Elizabeth Shrewsbury, frequently 
occur in the finely carved open-work of the 
battlements. The house is of stone, quad- 
rangular, with a lofty tower at each corner. 
Of the designers of such buildings Horace 
Walpole wrote: ‘‘Space and vastness seem 
to have made their whole ideas of gran- 
deur. The palaces of 
Countess of Shrewsbury are exactly in this 
style. The apartments are lofty and enor- 
mous, and they knew not how to furnish 
them Hardwick, still preserved as 
it was furnished for the reception and im- 
prisonment of the Queen of Scots, is a 
curious picture of that age and _ style. 
Nothing can exceed the expense in the bed 
of State, in the hangings in the same 
chamber, and of the coverings for the 
tables. The first is cloth of gold, cloth of 
silver, velvets of various colours, lace 
fringes, and embroidery. The only 
moveables of any taste are the cabinets 
and tables themselves, carved in oak. The 
chimneys are wide enough for a hall or 
kitchen, and over the arras are friezes of 
many feet deep, with miserable relievos in 
stucco, representing hunting.” 

Whilst. she was at Hardwick Mary’s 
imprisonment lacked nothing in splendour, 
according to the tastes of that age, as one 
may assure oneself by visiting the place 
to-day. Practically the whole of this vast 
mansion was placed at the disposal of the 
captive Queen. ‘“‘The furniture is known 
by other. proofs than its appearance to 
remain as she left it.” Her portrait, taken 
in the tenth year of her captivity, is still 


among the pictures on the walls. There is 
an old, vivid description of it in these 
terms: “ Her countenance much _ faded, 


deeply marked with indignation and. grief, 
and reduced as to the spectre of herself, 
frowning with suspicion on. all who 
proached it, the black eyes looking out 
from their corners, thin lips, somewhat 
aquiline nose, and beautiful chin.” Not a 
taking portrait ; but with one fine feature 
left as a reminder of the beauty which had 
roused the jealousy of Queen. Bess. 

Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, 
buried in. the neighbouring church of 
HavuLtT HUCKNALL.. The author of “The 
Leviathan” was a protégé of the Cavendishes, 
with whom he lived to a venerable old 
age, dying in 1679. At Hardwick there is 
a portrait of him which was painted in his 
eighty-ninth year. 


ap- 


lies 


the memorable 
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CHESTERFIELD, within six or seven miles 
of Hardwick Hall, is one of the most con- 
siderable towns in Derbyshire, with a popu- 
lation of about five-and-twenty thousand. 
Normally quiet and semi-rural, it becomes 
busy only on market days. Once, prob- 
ably it was a station on the Roman 
road from Derby to York. It is noticed 
as a mere bailiwick in Domesday Book; 
but it began to gain importance before 
the century had closed, acquiring a church 
of its own, on the site, probably, of the 
existing edifice, whose crooked spire is al- 
most as renowned as the leaning tower of Pisa. 
The present church is spacious and hand- 
some, and is commandingly situated on a 
hill which slopes upward from the little 
river Rother. Its spire has only the attrac- 
tion of curiosity. Built of wood, and 
covered with lead, it has been twisted by 
the heat of the sun until it begins to tilt 
over equally in all directions, accordingly as 
the spectator shifts his position. 

The modern history of Chesterfield is 
closely associated with George Stephenson. 
It was here that the great engineer 
lived in those honourable declining years 
which were spent in the quiet cultivation 
of fruit and the bootless attempt to 
rear bees. He bought the neighbouring 
Clay Cross collieries for a small price, and 
for many years past they have sent larger 
quantities of coal to the great London 
market than any other collieries in Derby- 
shire. Stephenson is hardly less closely 
identified with this district than with his 
original home in the north. There is 
another memorial of the great hero of the 
epic of his age in the limekilns at Amber- 


gate, and the railways in the district 
hereabouts were originally designed and 


contracted for by him. The Chesterfield 
people are very proud of their association 
with George Stephenson. They point out 
his house, partly hidden among trees, a 
mile or so away. They take you to his 
grave in Trinity church, and show you 
the plain white marble tablet inscribed: 
““George Stephenson, who died August 12th, 
1848, aged sixty-eight years.” Finally, they 
show you the Stephenson Memorial Hall, 
built thirty-one years after his death, for 
the purpose of forwarding the cause of 
education in its higher forms. 
Henceforward what is of most interest in 
Derbyshire lies along the valley of the Der- 
went, to which we return after this excursion 
to Hardwick and Chesterfield, passing on the 
way through one of the largest parishes in 
England, nine thousand acres in extent, 
with a population of only a little over 
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one person to the acre. The small and 
ancient town of ASHOVER, which is a 
health resort, gives its name to this 
far-extending parish. The country round 
about is rich, varied, leafy, and beautiful, 
and there are many objects which have 
attractions for the curious, such as Robin 
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Hood’s Mark, which is really a primeval 
monument of the monolithic variety, and 
the Turning Stone, which is probably one 
of the numerous Druidical remains in this 
vicinity. The ruins of EASTWOOD HALL, well 
sheltered by trees, make a pleasant feature 
in the landscape. The main incident in the 
history of this building is sufficiently well 
summarised by a rhyming parish clerk 
who lived through the period of the Civil 


War. He wrote :— 
“The Roundheads came down upon Eastwood Old 
Hall, 
And they tried it with mattock, and tried it with 
ball, 
And they tore off the lead-work and splintered the 
wood, 


But as firmly as ever the battlements stood, 
Till a barrel of powder at last did the thing; 
And then they sang psalms for the fall of the king.” 


There stands on record a grave declara- 
tion to the effect that the beauty of the 
scenery of MATLOCK and its neighbourhood 
is such as to “render any attempt to 
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delineate its varied characteristics,*by words, 
at least, hopeless, if not absolutely impos- 
sible.” And even the painter has failed to 
do justice to the Matlock scenery, whose 
magnificence is of form rather than colour, 
and in intervals of “piled-up grandeur 
rather than sweeping views. As the way- 
farer follows the course of the stream from 
Rowsley towards Matlock Bridge the scene 
suddenly changes. Derwent plunges into 
a narrow glen; on the left hand tower the 
crags of the High Tor, their base fringed 
with trees; on the right rise hills all but 
as steep, covered with dense wood. From 
this narrow dell, with its vast crags, battle- 
ments, and tors of limestone, wonderful in 
their impressiveness and variety, the river, 
with road and railway for companions, 
emerges at one end of Matlock Bath, which 
forms a long street parallel with the course 
of the stream, and then mounts the bank in a 
series of terraces. There is, by the way, not 
one Matlock only, for the parish includes, be- 
sides the old village of this name, Matlock 
Bath, Matlock Bank, and Matlock Bridge. 
From the glare of limestone roads and 
white houses one may plunge into leafy 
walks—lovers’ walks they are called—with 
the river murmuring by, and with mighty 
bluffs and precipices making a shade. The 
struggling descriptive writer speaks of 
‘**bold and romantic steeps,” of a ** gorgeous 
covering of woods,” of prospects varying 
at every step, of the ‘“‘sublimity and 
picturesque beauty of the manifold combina- 
tions of interesting forms,” but eventually 


falls back on the formula that the 
attractions of Matlock ‘‘can never be 
adequately depicted by the powers of 


language.” From which it will be gathered 
that it is a place to be seen rather 
than to be written about. Its general 
feature is grandeur reduced in seale. It 
has also an exceeding pleasantness, so that 
those who are not too ill, but just “run 
down,” and who go in their thousands to 
one or another of the hydropathic establish- 
ments at Matlock Bank, are to be envied 
their sojourn in a spot so picturesque and 
agreeable. 

Masson and the Heights of Abraham, by 
which names are known the hills-on the 
right bank nearly opposite the High Tor, 
are famous for their caves. There is also 
a cave at the back of the High Tor, the result 
probably of a settlement of the rock be- 
tween it and the ravine. ‘‘The Romantic 
Rocks,” on the other side of the valley, are 
no doubt due to the same cause. 

The first ‘‘bath” at Matlock dates from 
the close of the seventeenth century, when 
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the warm saline springs first began to be 
noticed for their medicinal qualities. Its 
fame first spread over the county and then 
over the kingdom. With the discovery of 
new springs, this region became a place of 
national resort for those who had wealth at 
their -disposal. Daniel Defoe cannot be 
numbered among these; but he is one of 
the noted authors of whom this delightful 
region keeps record. Others are Thomas 
Moore and Lord Byron. Erasmus Darwin 
tells us how the river was reined in by Sir 
Richard Arkwright in order that it might 
turn the. spindles of his great cotton mills 
at Cromford: 


“Where Derwent guides his dusky floods 
Through vaulted mountains and a night of woods, 
His pond’rous oars to slender spindles turns, 

And pours o’er many wheels his foaming urns.” 


The Derwent serves the same purpose at 
Belper, a few miles further on its course, 
then at Milford, and finally at Derby. It has 
probably, since the days of Arkwright and 
Jedediah Strutt, cleaned, carded, and spun 
more cotton than any other river in the world. 
Indications of the wealth that it has made 
may be seen at WILLERSLEY CASTLE, the seat 
of the Arkwrights, which stands on rising 
ground by Derwent side, with a background 
of wooded mountains, which, sweeping back 
towards Matlock, culminates in the famous 
High Tor, that vast, broad face of rock which 
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projects from its leafy surroundings at a 
height of many hundreds of feet above the 
bed of the Derwent river. 

From Cromford, with its solid, roomy- 
looking cottages, built for ‘the mill hands,” 
a steep road leads over the hills in the direc- 
tion of Wirksworth. On the left, and before 
reaching the summit, there lies a region of 
lead mines, and beyond this a dark, suddenly 
projecting, fir-crowned height, from the top 
of which may be surveyed the whole Matlock 
valley, ‘‘one of the finest views in Derby- 
shire,” it has been said, and, in reality, one 
which combines as much quiet beauty with 
stern grandeur as any view in all broad Eng- 
land. The BLack Rocks OF CROMFORD are 
vast masses of millstone grit, superimposed. 
They have no relationship to the rocks on 
which they rest, or to the material of the 
surrounding hills. They are a huge relic of 
some tremendous glacial period, lodged here 
as the glacier which carried them was slowly 
flowing and melting towards the Derwent 
valley. Seen from a distance, with long 
noses pointed like cannon at the opposite 
hills, and with broad horizontal fissures worn 
by time and weather, they seem like colossal 
antediluvian animals which have climbed 
one above the other to get out of the reach 
of some great convulsion of nature. There is 
mossy mountain grass between the roots of 
Scotch firs which surmount the Black Rocks, 
and here the tourists come in parties to 
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survey a scene which is at once wonderful, 
vast, and beautiful, and which creates memo- 
ries that will last through a lifetime. With 
a reminiscence of Cowper in his mind some 
visitor, with great pains, long ago carved 
the line, ‘‘ Heavens! what a goodly prospect 
spreads around!” And that seems to be the 
appropriate observation. 

The town of WIRKSWORTH lies in a great 
cup of green hills, scarred here and there 
by limestone quarries. It is the capital of 
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a lead-mining district. There were lead 
mines at Wirksworth at the time of the 
Norman survey, and there are indications 
of a more remote antiquity in the name of 
the Moot Hall, built on the site of a much 
more ancient edifice, and in the Barmote 
Court that is still held here. The fine 
church, which is a Gothic building in the 
centre of the town, dates back to the four- 
teenth century, but was restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott in 187 It had Saxon and 
Norman predecessors, as was discovered at 
the time of the restoration. For a small 
town Wirksworth has considerable preten- 
sions, and it has also much literary interest, 
for here lived Samuel and Elizabeth Evans, 
who have been identified with Seth and 
Dinah Bede. There indeed, a Bede 
Memorial Church—Wesleyan, of course—at 
Wirksworth, which bears this inscription: 


is, 


“Erected by numerous friends to the memory of 
Elizabeth Evans (known to the world as Dinah Bede), 
who, during many years, proclaimed, alike in the open 
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air, the sanctuary, and from house to house, the love 
of Christ. She died in the Lord, November 9, 1849, 
aged seventy-four years. And of Samuel Evans, her 
husband, who was also a faithful preacher and class- 
leader in the Methodist society. He finished his 
earthly course, December 8, 1858, aged eighty-one 
years.” 

The road which winds upward from 
Wirksworth, in the direction of Derby, soon 
brings us to the woods of ALDERWASLEY 
—* Arrowslee,” as the people call it here- 
abouts—beyond which a cross-road leads 
down to where the 
Derwent and _ the 
Amber join’ their 
streams at Amber- 
gate. Such fine 
forest scenery as that 
of Alderwasley we 
have not yet en- 
countered in our 
wanderings. Dark, 
spacious, with  in- 
numerable tall trees 
and a dense under- 
growth of holly and 
brushwood, the woods 
cover a high hillside 
from which one looks 
across the Derwent 
to LEA Hurst, the 
snug home, with its 
craggy background, 
which an admiring 
and grateful nation 
presented to Florence 
Nightingale, “the 
lady with the lamp.” 
Behind Lea Hurst is 
CricH, with its fourteenth-century church 
and its famous limestone quarry, which is 
eating slowly into the face of a hill that, 
says an eminent geologist, “‘is, perhaps, not 
equalled in England for the lesson it teaches 
of some of the ancient revolutions of the 
globe,” for, ‘‘the very melted lava, the 
eruption and expansion of which occasioned 
the elevation at the. highest point and 
forced its way through an overlying strata, 
occupies the heart of the mountain, in the 
centre of which it has been found.” 

The Amber, which has wandered down 
from the Ashover Valley and the moors 
above Darley Dale, joins the Derwent 
somewhat boisterously here at AMBERGATER, 
which still remains—in 
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spite of an im- 
portant railway junction, George Stephen- 
son’s huge limekilns, and a growth of 


new houses—one of the sweetest and 
most sheltered of rural places. <A quaint 
bridge with a toll-house crosses the two 
rivers just above their junction, and with 
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some old cottages, nestling under a wooded 
hill, makes a pleasant picture, and suggests 
such an old-world quiet as the constant 
coming and going of trains long since de- 
stroyed. ‘BELPER, with its great cotton mills, 
its hose factories, its picturesque bridge, 
semicircular weir, and dim traditions of 
John of Gaunt, is a couple of miles or so 
further along the Derby road. Here the 
Derwent, dammed up for industrial purposes, 
spreads out into a wide expanse of water, 
with islands and osier beds, and just sucha 
piece of middle distance as one sees in 
Millais’s ‘‘ Chill October.” Among Derby- 
shire towns Belper ranks next to Derby in 
respect of population. Fifty years ago it 
was celebrated for its production of nails, 
and the ‘Belper nailer” had a somewhat 
unpleasant celebrity for rudeness of manners 
and delight in a “scrap.” 

One of the smaller of English counties, 
Derbyshire has nothing much to boast of in 
its county town, though it is the centre ofa 
great railway system. DrERBy is proclaimed 
by its name to have been a Danish settle- 
ment, and throughout Derbyshire, indeed, 
there is much ancient Danish blood; but 
long anterior to the coming of the Danes, 
or even of the Romans, there seems to have 
been a British town at Derby. The Saxons 
gave the name of Northworthig to the 
place, and then Deoraby became its desig- 
nation, and Deoraby, with a slight change of 
spelling, it has since remained, though the 
Danes were routed here by Ethelfleda, the 
daughter of Alfred the Great, in 918, and 
afterwards by King Edmund in 942, Domes- 
day Book makes it appear that Derby was 
a royal borough of Edward the Confessor. 
The Conqueror gave the town to the much- 
enriched William Peveril. Under Henry IL 
it became the property of the Earl of 
Chester, and then received its charter of in- 
corporation. 

Most notable of the historical events 
with which Derby has been associated 
was the Rising of 1745, when it was 
the furthest place in England reached by 
the army of the Pretender. Before this 
grim crowd of northerners arrived, bearing 
eight white standards with red crosses, the 
magistrates and other local authorities had 
fled in terror; but the Pretender’s men con- 
trived to catch a lame alderman who had 
not been able to get away with the rest, 
and who was made to proclaim Charles 
Edward Stuart as King of England in the 
Derby market place. The Pretender arrived 
about dusk, as one reads, and on foot, wear- 
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ing a green bonnet laced with gold, a white 
bob-wig, a Highland plaid, and a broad- 
sword. He seized the principal houses, levied 
a contribution on the inhabitants, and on 
the sixth day turned tail in a _helter- 
skelter retreat towards Ashbourne. And 
thus ignominiously did that great effort 
come to an end. 

The tower of one of the principal churches 
of Derby deserves to be searcely less re- 
nowned than “* Boston Stump.” The body of 
All Saints’ Church dates only from 1745, and 
is in a mixture of Grecian styles; but the 
tower, which is a hundred and eighty feet 
high, and broad and massive in proportion, 
takes us back to the reign of Henry VII. It 
is in the Decorated style, and is richly orna- 
mented with tracery, crockets, battlements, 
and high pinnacles. In the church of which 
this splendid tower is aremnant, Bess of Hard- 
wick was buried, and a handsome monument, 
constructed during her lifetime, tells how she 
married four husbands, how she settled her 
sons and daughters, how she built Chats- 
worth, Hardwick, and Oldcotes, houses 
‘highly distinguished by their magnificence,” 
and now, “expecting a glorious resurrection, 
lies interred beneath.” 

Derby has its place in the history of art 
and of the development of artistic industries. 
The first silk mill ever erected in England 
was built on an island in the Derwent, almost 
in the centre of the town. The famous 
“Crown Derby” porcelain began to be manu- 
factured in 1750, and this beautiful industry 
has of late years been successfully revived. 
The name of ‘ Wright of Derby” connects 
the county town with the career of a 
great artist, and in the register of St. 
Werburgh’s Church there is this entry: 
“July 9, 1735. Mard., Samll. Johnson, of 
ye parish of S. Mary’s, in Lichfield, and 
Elizabeth Porter, of ye parish of S. Phillip, 
in Birmingham.” 

It is not necessary to follow the Derwent 
in its windings below Derby until it pours 
its flood into the Trent on the Leicestershire 
border. But we may remark, in closing, that 
Derbyshire has many great houses, that of 
Lord Searsdale, at Kedleston, among the rest. 
It has bred great men, as the first of whom 
Herbert Spencer may be named. It has 
made history ; it has splendidly sustained the 
Chureh in all ages; it has originated or 
developed many of our leading industries. 
All these claims it has to honour; but its 
greatest claim is that it is a county of almost 
unexampled beauty, with a grandeur and 
charm that are wholly its own. 
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Colouring of the Welsh Hills. THe SNowpon RANGE: The Valley of Llanberis—North Wales Slate and the Men 
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Castle—St. Asaph—Denbigh Castle—Ruthin. 


F one views the mountains of North Wales 
from the coast, before penetrating into 
the valleys that nestle in the midst of 

them, what impresses the senses besides the 
grandeur and majesty of their outline is a 
wonderful colouring that is all their own. 
Soon after one leaves Chester the mountains of 
Flint and Denbighshire are deseried afar like 
opalescent clouds floating on the horizon. 
Then, gradually, as the traveller turns his 
back on the broad outlet of the Vale of 
Clwyd, the heights of Carnarvonshire loom 
up grandly before his gaze. Between Bangor 
and Carnarvon, while the train winds in 
and out among the glades and hills that 
slope down to the Menai Strait, he is often 
face to face with ‘‘Snowdon and all his sons.” 
Behind these, but withdrawn from sight, 
lie the Merionethshire mountains—only less 
majestical than Snowdonia—stretching far 
away, to reappear across the Dee in the 
Berwyn range on the borders of Merioneth, 
Denbigh, and Montgomery. 

This colour of theirs—the dower of sea 
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and sky—is seldom found elsewhere in all 
its freshness. Indeed, on a clear summer's 
day the aspect of these hills is truly magieal; 
for the whole mighty masses rise clear-cut 
against the sky, as if newly washed in the 
waves that sparkle in the distance, with 
their edges outlined by a border of silvery 
light fading away into the blue of heaven; 
while a tender purple hue, like a diaphanous 
veil of bluish gossamer clinging round them, 
lends to their stern features a touch of melt- 
ing softness. Often the surpassing loveliness 
of this unusual effect is not dispelled till one 
approaches quite close to the mountains and 
they stand forth in all their unveiled glory. 
It is then that the warm living tints, as 
of Bunyan’s Delectable Mountains, which 
seemed to beckon and allure the wayfarer 
to draw nigh and learn their mystery, vanish 


into air, leaving the hills with one charm 
the less. 
I.—SNOWDONIA. 


The Snowdon range covers the whole of 
South-Eastern Carnarvonshire, and divides 
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the county almost in half with its sweeping 
curve, splitting it up into many a deep glen, 
before it ends abruptly in the sea in the 
stupendous headland of Penmaenmawr. A 
magnificent view of the whole range can be 
obtained from the Anglesey side of the Menai 
Strait, whence it appears as a rampart of 
many pinnacles girdling the fertile plain of 
Arfon between it and the sea. During the 
journey from Carnarvon to Llanberis, the 
train erosses the River Seiont quite a dozen 
times before the VALLEY OF LLANBERIS, 
with its two great lakes buttressed by the 
Elidir Fawr and the two Glyders to the 
north, and by Snowdon itself to the south, 
bursts upon our eyes. These lakes, Padarn 
and Peris, are splendid sheets of water, 
teeming with that scarce fish, char. They 
lie lengthwise along the valley for about five 
miles, almost filling it completely, leaving but 
just enough space for the road up the pass, 
as it hugs the base of Snowdon. Llanberis 
stands on the meadows at the confluence of 
the lakes, embowered in the woods which 
are all that remain of the extensive forests 
with which Snowdon was once covered. 
There are few objects of interest in the vil- 
lage itself, as it is of quite modern growth, 
and is mainly composed of the trim houses 
of the men who work the neighbouring slate- 
quarries, and roof the world. The quarry- 
man, whether at Llanberis, Bethesda, or Fes- 
tiniog, is probably the most intelligent and 
cultured representative of all our working 
classes. Keenly 
alive to all po- 
litical and edu- 
cational ques- 
tions, always 
ready to con- 
tribute from his 
hard-won earn- 
ings to the noble 
cause of educa- 
tion, thrifty, 
well-dressed, self- 
governed, he is 
the aristocrat of 
the artisan 
world. The slate 
of North Wales 
is the best in the 
world, and _ is 
exported to 
every country. 
The hills to the 
west of Llanberis 
are riven’ by 
several slate- 
quarries, and the 
vein dips under 
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Llyn Padarn to reappear in the great Dinor- 
wig Quarry on the Elidir Fawr. The galleries 
cut into the face of the mountain for the 
extraction of the slate have ravished it of 
its virgin beauty, without, however, actually 
disfiguring it, for the dark colour of the 
rubbish-heaps accords not inharmoniously 
with its surroundings. i 

Opposite the Elidir, on the DERLWyYN, a 
spur of Snowdon, there has recently been 
discovered a natural portrait which is quite 
unique. Looking across Llyn Peris (the 
upper lake) one can clearly distinguish, out- 
lined faintly against the side of the hill, a 
gigantic woman’s profile, which is all but 
perfect in the Grecian symmetry of its 
contours, the features, even to the demure 
downcast eye, being startlingly realistic. 
Seen from the Dinorwig side, or best of all 
from the quarry itself, the whole presents 
a picture as beautiful as it is lifelike. It 
is remarkable that this wonderful master- 
piece of Nature’s handiwork should not 
have been discovered till quite recently, 
though it must have existed in its present 
shape for some centuries. Lady’r Derlwyn 
(the Lady of Derlwyn) was the name 
given it by the quarrymen who first saw 
it, but other and more poetic souls have 
styled it Bugeiles y Wyddfa (the Shep- 
herdess of Snowdon). 

The ruined tower of DOLBADARN CASTLE is 
admirably placed on a rocky hillock which 
formed the key to these all-important valleys. 
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Here Owen, the brother of Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd, languished for twenty-three years, 
while Sir Dafydd Gam was also imprisoned 
here for the attempted assassination of 
Owen Glyndwr. Whatever may have been 
the incentive to this deed, we find the 
valiant knight soon afterwards doing 
yeoman service with the Welsh contingent 
at Agincourt. When sent by Henry V. 
before the battle to ascertain the number 
of the French army, his report was as 
pregnant as Ceesar’s famous despatch. 
“There are,” said he, ‘‘ enough to kill, enough 
to take prisoners, and enough to run away.” 

From the time of Saxon and Norman 
even to the present day the Snowdon 
district—cailed in Welsh Eryri, the Place 
of the Eagles—has ever been the goal of the 
stranger from beyond Offa’s Dyke. Before 
the English Conquest it was the most 
valued demesne of the Princes of Gwynedd, 
who are often styled ‘‘ Lords of Snowdon,” 
and it always formed their last line of 
defence. Often have the dogs of war had 
to slink back, cowed and beaten, from 
these impregnable fastnesses; often have 
the crags re-echoed to the blast of bugles 
as royal huntsmen chased the stag and 
fox through its once spreading oak-glades. 
It is a long age since Eryri saw the last 
of the romance of war and chivalry, but 
now its solitudes have awakened to the call 
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of the romance of steam and iron sung by 
Kipling. The railway running from Llanberis 
to the top of Snowdon will nerve even the 
most timid of travellers to view the spacious 
prospect from its summit, whence the 
mountain on all sides runs down in jagged 
precipices whose feet are washed by the 
gloomy lakes a full thousand feet below. 
Around stretches a glorious panorama of 
mountain, gorge, and valley, with a score 
of crystal lakes glittering in the heart of 
the hills, while far away beyond the 
shimmering sea the Wicklow Mountains 
and even the peaks of Cumberland are 
often dimly discerned against the blue 
sky. 

From the point where the road _ starts 
near the lower ridges of Snowdon at 
Llanberis, until its winding course brings 
us through wild solitudes and smiling 
valleys to Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, or Port- 
madoc, at every step we are under the 
shadow of this monarch of Welsh mountains, 
captives to the spell of its calm serenity. 
This excellent carriage-road, which has 
superseded the rough track of the old days, 
runs close to the base of the cliffs and the 
edge of the lake. Shortly after passing 
the village of Nant Uchaf, or Old Llanberis, 
daylight is almost shut out by the over- 
hanging mountains, which all but meet 
across the road, and we enter the PAss oF 

LLANBERIS, a scene of 
Titanic desolation. The 
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us on either hand, their 
scarred and riven sides 
littered with a confused 
mass of boulders, as if 
the place had been the 
final battlefield of the 
gods and giants long 
ago, and the crags were 
the missiles which the 
combatants flung at each 
other. 

Emerging from the 
gloom we reach the top 
of the pass, and shortly 
the view expands into a 
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wild stretch of bleak 
moorland, in the middle 
of which stands Peny- 


gwryd, a loved resort of Tennyson, Kingsley, 
and Hroude. 
from Capel Curig, Llanberis, and Beddgelert, it 
is best to follow the last route, which encircles 
Snowdon to the south and west. 
ee down the open hills, the road dips sud- 
denly 


fringed with waving trees and carpeted with 


Of the three roads which meet here 
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green meadows. A place 
of ‘“‘verdurous mossy 
glooms,” it is said by 
- many travellers to have 
few rivals, even in Swit- 
zerland itself. At its 
southern end stands a 
hill called Dinas Emrys, 
crowned with traces of 
fortifications which 
tradition ascribes to 
King Vortigern and the 
wizard Merlin. The 
legend runs that Vorti- 
gern, driven out by the 
Britons after his dis- 
astrous alliance with 
Hengist, chose this spot 
as a last retreat, and 
began to build a castle 
of which the walls dis- 
appeared mysteriously 
every night. When the 
king was advised _ to 
bury alive under the 
foundations a fatherless 
boy of unknown parent- 
age, the would-be victim 
warned him that his 
castle was being built 
on a swamp in which a 
white and a red dragon, 
symbols of Saxon and 
Celt, waged incessant 
conflict. The fortress 
was then built on this 
tree-clad rock, which it 
needed no wizard to 
point out as a site 
obviously more advan- 
tageous. 

Below the enchanted hill of Dinas Kmrys 
lies the delightful hamlet of BEDDGE- 
LERT, nestling among trees in a fairy-like 
dale hollowed out from the surrounding 
mountains. Here, hidden away in the 
heart-of these giant heights, and lulled by 
the song of the lark and the lazy murmur 
of mountain brooks, one would be content 
to dream away a whole lifetime and count 
the world well lost. Small wonder that 
the inhabitants of this beautiful valley 
people every rock with fairies. It is a 
village of hospitable, old-world Welshmen, 
full of an imaginative folk-lore. 

Turning southward from the Carnarvon 
road, past the fabled grave of ‘ Llewelyn’s 
faithful hound,” we enter the Pass of ABER- 
GLASLYN. This isa narrow gorge flanked by 
lofty perpendicular cliffs, rising to an almost 
even height, at the foot of which, far below, 
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SWALLOW FALLS, BETTWS-Y-COED (p. 238). 


the limpid Glaslyn foams over its rocky bed, 
overshadowed by trees and purple heather. 
At Aberglaslyn Bridge the whole of this 
entrancing vision is spread before us, and 
forms a fitting close to the romantic scenery 
of Snowdonia. It is hard to realise, as one 
lingers among these t vanquil glens, that on 
the other side of the mountains lies the busy 
plain of Arfon, one of the most populous 
districts in Wales. 

From Penygwryd eastward the prospect 
is uninviting and dreary in the extreme. 
On reaching Capel Curig we might profitably 
follow the old mail route from Shrewsbury 
to Holyhead, which runs through the 
rugged Pass of Nant Ffrancon—the half- 
tamed wildness of which matches that of 
Llanberis—past the pretty Ogwen Lake, and 
so on to Bethesda, the unlovely centre of the 
Penrhyn slate district. The neighbouring 
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country, away from the roads, is a land of 
glen and mountain, stream and tarn, and 
is one to be explored in its details by the 
mountaineer. To the east of the highway, 
the noble peaks, Carnedd Llewelyn and 
- Carnedd Dafydd, rise far above their fellows. 

A few miles to the east of Capel Curig, in 
a lovely dell near the junction of the vales of 
the Llugwy and Conway, lies BETTWs-y-COED, 
a village which rivals even Beddgelert in the 
indescribable charm of its profound retire- 
ment, and perhaps surpasses it in- the varied 
luxuriance of its pastoral and sylvan beauty. 
Of the many glens and waterfalls that 
allure the traveller, none is better worth 
seeing than the Swallow Falls and Fairy Glen. 
Rhaiadr-y-Wennol, as the falls are called by 
the Welsh, lies near the bridge of Pontypair, 
where the Llugwy dances over broken rocks 
between the dark sides of a chasm, sur- 
rounded by a background of trees, until it 
leaps in a shower of spray to the bottom of 
the cleft. The Fairy Glen amply justifies its 
name. As one looks into the green canopy of 
foliage overhanging the black crags which 
rise out of the surface of the burnished 
waters, the whole lit up by a network of 
sunshine, it presents a picture of an almost 
ethereal loveliness that long haunts the 
memory. Anywhere in this district the 
artist, the angler, and the poet may wander 
and find congenial occupation at every turn. 
The antiquary will find in the hoary parish 
church of Bettws-y-Coed a kneeling effigy of 
a grandson of Dafydd, brother of Llewelyn, 
the last Prince of Wales, which bears a Latin 
inscription. 


II.—-THE VALE OF CONWAY. 


Bettws-y-Coed lies in the vale of Conway, 
almost midway between the upper and lower 
reaches of the river, and will form a con- 
venient starting point for exploring the 
district. From here, until the source of the 
Conway is reached in the lake of the same 
name, we are still surrounded by the off- 
shoots. of the Snowdonian. range, which 
stretch away into Denbighshire, to be finally 
lost in the smiling meadows of the Vale of 
Clwyd. The whole region at the confines of 
the three counties of Carnarvon, Merioneth, 
and Denbigh offers similar features to those 
met with in the Snowdon district, and no 
one who has drunk of the wild beauty of 
those giant mountains will fail to visit the 
many valleys, lakes, and streams which lie 
in the bosom of the hills from which the 
Conway speeds to the sea. The country is 
dominated by the precipitous Moel Siabod, 
but the arduous ascent will be amply repaid 
when we stand on the summit, and our eyes 
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rest on a glorious prospect of billowy moun- 
tains, rising peak behind peak, and ridge 
behind ridge, and melting into all the de- 
licious hues from brown to blue and purple, 
while far away stretches the misty sea. 
The Upper Conway Vale is crossed by 
the old coach road from Shrewsbury to ~ 
Holyhead, which affords commanding views 
of the surrounding country. Many days’ 
wanderings would not exhaust the delights 
of the glens and waterfalls that lie hidden 
along the course of the tributaries of the 
river, the crystal Lledr and the Machno 
with its many cataracts. Near to where the 
latter gives up its independent life the river 
dashes into a gloomy triangular basin, in 
which foam the Conway Falls. {|The most 
important valley hereabouts is DOLYDDELEN 
—the meadows of Elen or Elan. Elen is 
generally identified with Helena, a British 
princess, said to have been the mother of 
Constantine the Great, and much given, ac- 
cording to the old chroniclers, to all piety 
and good works. Whether she built a 
church over the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem or not, Sarn Elen is the name still 
given to the remains of the old Roman 
road that ran from South Wales through 
Merionethshire to Conovium, near Conway, 


and through Nanmor and Aberglaslyn to 


Carnarvon. At Dolyddelen few traces of the 
enterprising queen remain beyond the out- 
lines of an old Roman encampment. The 
castle of Dolyddelen appears to have been 
one of the many residences of the Princes 
of Gwynedd, and Llewelyn the Great is 
said to have been born here. 

The associations of this district with 
the Holy Land are renewed at Yspytty 
Ivan—Ivan’s Hospice —a village situated 
a little nearer to the sources of the 
Conway on its eastern bank. It derives 
its name from the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who once had their headquar- 
ters here. But “the mirror of chivalry,” 
supposed to be held up by them to 
medizval lawlessness,*was often stained 
by marauding expeditions to the neigh- 
bouring valleys, until they were stamped 
out by the lord of Dolyddelen, as late as 
the sixteenth century. 

Krom this historie spot we retrace our 
steps down the Conway. Beyond Llyn-yr- 
Afanc—a name reminiscent of the time 
when beavers were yet to be found in 
Wales—the river runs into the valley of the 
Lower Conway, surrounded by well-tilled 
fields which roll away over the undulating 
hills on either side. Below Llanrwst it. be- 
comes wide enough to admit of the passage 
of the small steamboats which ply between 
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MOEL SIABOD (p. 238). 


At Llanrwst Church 
rests the stone coffin of the greatest of all 
the Welsh princes—Llewelyn the Great— 
which was removed from its original rest- 
ing-place at the monastery of Aberconwy, 


Conway and Trefriw. 


the modern Conway. The moralist may 
take up his tale and dilate on the vanity 
of human greatness when he recollects that 
the sarcophagus of Joan, the prince’s con- 
sort, lies at Llanfaes Church, near Beau- 
maris, whither it was comparatively re- 
cently removed after having been turned 
to unhallowed use as a horse-trough at a 
neighbouring inn. 

Gwydir Castle, near Llanrwst, is, without 
and within, one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of an Elizabethan mansion extant. 
TREFRIW, With its chalybeate spring, lying 
lower down on the Carnarvonshire side, has 
long been a favourite summer resort for 
Welsh and English alike, the former of 
whom forgather in the famous ‘“ Gegin 
Fawr” (the Big Kitchen) to enliven 
their evenings with the varied talent 
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of the adventitious singer, harpist, 
or raconteur. 

The hills on the course of the 
river below Trefriw have looked 
down upon many conflicts between 
the Welsh and Irish invaders, and 
also upon the Roman as he kept 
ward over the vale from the 
strong fortress of Conovium or 
fished for pearls in the Conway. 
In a later age the Saxons all but 
gained a permanent footing here, 
but in the ninth century Anarawd, 
Prince of Gwynedd, finally routed 
and repulsed them from North 
Wales at Cymryd, on the low 
ground below Conway. ‘The estu- 
ary of the river is unfortunately 
silted up with sand, but when the 
tide is in it widens out into a 
broad-bosomed sheet of water, 
banked at its extremity on the 
Carnarvonshire side by a _ leafy 
hill which shelters the town. 


Ill.—MERIONETHSHIRE. 


The breezy uplands into which 
the country around and above the 
sources of the Conway spreads out 
form the foreground to the ** golden 
mountains of Merioneth.” The 
whole group is composed of tossed 
masses of Cambrian grit, and in 
the north it covers the land from 
the sea to Bala Lake. As the 
‘ange runs from north to south, 
it parts the valley of Ardudwy, 
which borders on the sea, from the Dee 
basin, though the Aran mountains between 


Dolgelly and Bala overlook the waters 
of that river. The course of the moun- 
tains is broken by many wild ravines, 


but in their southward sweep they throw 
out arms ever and anon to embrace those 
incomparable vales around Dolgelly and 
Barmouth. Across the Maw the rugged- 
ness that stood abashed at the perfect 
beauty of those glens frowns again from 
the splintered sides of Cader Idris, and 
threatens to invade South Wales, when it 
dies away at the margin of the Dyfi. The 
scenery of Merioneth is North Wales at its 
best. It would be hard to count the 
number of mountains of 2,000 feet high and 
upwards, many of which plant themselves 
in valleys that for profusion of loveliness 
equal any in Great Britain. Indeed, the 
landscape round the estuaries of the Maw- 
ddach and the Wnion may be compared with 
some of the fairest prospects on the Rhine, 
nor will they suffer by the comparison. 


THE MERIONETHSHIRE HILLS AND DALES. 


The uneven country in the north may be 
conveniently explored from FESTINIOG, which 
is the first place you come to after crossing 
the open ,moors from the Conway Vale. 
Festiniog is the name given to a con- 
glomeration of scattered villages walled in 
by the hills of the Manod Range, which 
besides being the largest of our slate centres 
is the rainiest spot in North Wales. The 
hillsides are not scored with rows of galleries 
open to the sky, as is the case at the 
Penrhyn and Llanberis Quarries, but the 
excavations are conducted mainly under- 
ground, owing to the vein dipping into the 
bowels of the earth. The quarrymen, who 
form the bulk of the population of Fes- 
tiniog, have by their praiseworthy efforts 
long perfected an educational system which 
is famous all over the Principality. 

The neighbourhood of Festiniog is replete 
with gorges and cascades. By rambling 
- westward you will come upon primitive glens 

like Croesor and Nanmor, where you will see 
only a few white cottages dotting the hill- 
sides, and hear no sound save the whistling of 
the shepherd boy on the heights. These sweet 
vales are of a piece with the scenery of Nant 
Gwynant. By following the sinuosities of 
the toy railway that creeps among crags and 
precipices from the slate town to Portmadoc, 
the traveller, suspended in mid-air, may view 
the meadow-floored valley of Tanybwlch far 
beneath him. 

Perhaps none of these beautiful hollows 
will more delight the eye than the little 
vale of MArNTWROG, set like a_ green 
cameo in a frame 
of lofty mountains. 
This ‘Tempe of 
Wales,” as it was 
called by Pennant, 
is one of those 
peaceful hermitages 
where Nature would 
fain draw us _ for 
ever from the tur- 
moil of our busy 
age. Here, three 
hundred years ago, 
lived the Rev. Ed- 
mund Prys, <Arch- 
deacon of Merioneth, 
the author of that 


inspired metrical 
version of the Welsh 
Psalms now in 
T 
general use. Not 
always, however, 


were his lips touched 
with hallowed fire, 
for the satiric 
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fervour he infused into some of his secular 
verse caused the death: of his neighbour, 
the magician poet Huw Llwyd Cynfael. 
The name of the too sensitive poet whose 
black art was of such small avail carries us 
back to the Festiniog district, to where, 
between the two Falls of Cynfael, stands a 
high black rock in the river’s bed, called the 
** Pulpit of Hugh Liwyd Cynfael.” Over the 
heights to the east lies the road to Bala, 
ending under the shadow of the two Arenigs 
that tower grandly above the lake. In this 
region the Dee and many of its tributaries 
rise. Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy and Llyn y 
Morwynion keep green the memory of one of 
those sanguinary border feuds which so often 
engaged the attention of the Welsh when 
there were no English to fight with. A crisis 
had arisen in West Merioneth, owing to a 
dearth of marriageable maidens, and the men 
of Ardudwy invaded the Vale of Clwyd and 
carried off all the comeliest young women. 
A few mounds now mark the spot where the 
ravishers were brought to bay and slain by 
the men of Clwyd. Llyn y Morwynion—the 
‘Take of the Maidens ”—is the pool into 
which the captives plunged to die rather 
than return with their avengers. 
Southward, the barren group over which 
reign the peaks of Moel y Pannylau, Rhinog 
Fawr, and Diphwys, divides East Merioneth 
from Dyffryn Ardudwy of euphonious name. 
From TRAWSFYNYDD a road runs straight as 
an arrow to Dolgelly, almost parallel with 
an old Roman road, the Sarn Elen which we 
noticed at Dolwyddelan. Many a proud 
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matron in the days of the Roman occu- 
pation must have decked herself with 
ornaments made from the gold mines of 
Trawsfynydd. Nowadays the Welsh Eldo- 
rado is not so productive; veins are from 
time to time discovered, but the heavy 
royalties, as well as the cost of working the 
mines, swallow up a substantial part of the 
all too meagre profits. Though the moun- 
tains of Merioneth are called ‘‘ golden,” their 
gold is now mostly extracted in the far more 
remunerative form of slate. Yet there 
may well be greater mineral wealth of all 
sorts hidden in the Welsh mountains than is 
generally thought. How many places have 
their legends of hidden golden cauldrons and 
treasure trove—perhaps hazy traditions of 
the failure of ancient prospecting! Cer- 
tain it is that in the eighteenth century and 
the early nineteenth, North Wales was the 
happy hunting-ground of prospectors, of 
whom many settled in the country and 
became thoroughly Welsh, leaving descend- 
ants behind them to lend variety to the 
family names of their adopted nation. 

The mountains here are wild and forbid- 
ding, and this sternness culminates in Rhinog 
Fawr, between Roman Steps and Drws Ardu- 
dwy. The well-preserved staircase known as 
Roman Steps seems to have had some connec- 
tion with Sarn Elen and its fortresses ; it cer- 
tainly was the key of the valley below. This 
must be implied also in the name of the 
neighbouring ‘*‘ Door of Ardudwy,” another 
of those gloomy passes, scarped and torn 
in every direction by horrible precipices, of 
which the unutterable loneliness makes us 
crave for some human companionship. 
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Nearer the valley 
of the Upper 
Maw the_ land- 
scape gradually 
assumes a softer 
mien, afford- 
ing delicious 
glimpses be- 
tween the trees 


of cliff, and 
stream, and 
waterfall that 


are rich in prom- 
ise of the glorious 


scenery around 

ee z the estuary of 
sia —— ee eae theriver. There 
pe ale is no more beau- 

a tiful district in 


North Wales 
than this corner 
Merioneth- 

shire. The mazes 
of the Maw lead it among copse-clad hills 
that open out now and again to receive 
the streams of the Eden, Caen, or Camlan, 
while the music of foaming brooks attunes 
the ear to the eye as it rests on the 
fresh verdure of field and mountain-side. 
Cascades there are, too, in plenty—Rhaiadr- 
y-Mawddach, the magnificent Pistyll-y-Cain, 
and the lichen-covered steeps of Rhaiadr 
Du. 

The last-named is within half-a-dozen 
miles of DoLGELLY. This town, reposing in 
a cincture of wooded meadows in the valley 
of the Whion, reminds us that we are 
approaching the country of great Glyndwr. 
In the grounds of Nannau, said to be the 
most lofty in point of elevation of all the 
mansions of Great Britain, there stood until 
1813 the hollow oak which formed the living 
tomb of Owen's treacherous kinsman, Howel 
Sele. Howel was the lord of Nannau, and 
the enemy of Glyndwr, but an apparent 
reconciliation was effected between them, 
and Owen visited his cousin to secure him to 
his own cause. But when Howel attempted 
to murder Glyndwr in the park, the latter 
is said to have overcome him single-handed 
and thrust his body into the cleft of an oak 
tree, and his fate remained a mystery till 
his skeleton was discovered a generation 
later. 

At Dolgelly, in the heyday of his power, 
as he brooded over his dreams of an inde- 
pendent and regenerated Wales, with its 
king, its archbishopric, and its two univer- 
sities—ideals that were destined never to 
come to fruition—Glyndwr called his Welsh 
Parliament in 1405, and drafted the famous 
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letter to the French king embodying his 
plans. The year 1405, too, might well be the 
date of the narrow crooked streets and 
solidly built houses of the town. To-day it 
is somewhat noted for the manufacture of 
flannel, and is also the county town, though 
Merioneth gives his Majesty’s judges less 
occupation than any other shire in the 
“Land of the White Gloves.” 

The country round the estuary of the 
Maw will afford delicious rambles for many 
a long day, and the lover of scenery will go 
still further afield than the Precipice Walk 
and the Torrent Walk in the environs of 
Dolgelly. Though it naturally belongs to 
the sea-coast, mention should be made of the 
famous road from Dolgelly to Barmouth. 
For sheer wealth of colour 
and beauty of grouping, 
few scenes in Britain can 
vie with this ten-mile 
stretch of road. It is one 
to be traversed by inches. 
A Bath-chair and a taci- 
turn attendant would 
form ideal conditions for 
a thorough appreciation 
of its charms! 

Between the Maw and 
Dyfi lie two of those long 
valleys which are so char- 
acteristic of the country 
we are describing. But 
before penetrating into 
them it were well to 
climb that mountain of 
wide prospects, CADER 
Ipris, to gaze on the 
wide sea once again. The 
view is almost matchless. 
Ireland looms faintly on 
the horizon; the broad 
sweep of Cardigan Bay 
lies before our eyes from 
Bardsey Island to St. 
David’s, while the ‘‘ sweet 
manuscript ” of the Welsh 
mountains unrolls itself 
to the fertile lowlands of 

_ Shropshire. 

Over the uplands east 
and south of Dolgelly we might cross to the 
Doone valley of Wales, to Dinas Mawddwy, 
the fastness of the ‘‘ Red Brigands”; or, 
going southward under the shadow of Cader 
Idris, traverse the vale of the Dysynni, 
and fish in Talyllyn Lake. But we have 
not done with the beauties of this part of 
Merionethshire until we have descended into 
the pretty vale of Corris, which can be 
leisurely explored from the narrow-gauge 
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railway that runs between Corris and 
Machynlleth. Though actually in Mont- 
gomery, the spacious little town of Mach- 
ynlleth belongs by association to Merioneth- 
shire, and is interesting as being the place 
where Owen Glyndwr was crowned Prince 
of Wales in 1402 at a gathering of all the 
Welsh chieftains. 


IV.—THE VALLEY OF THE UPPER DEE. 


The course of the Dee through the south- 
ern portion of North Wales will lead us 
from the heart of Welsh Wales to the point 
on the English border up to which the stream 
has been traced in an earlier article.* It 
forms the great artery 
and the tributary streams 


of the country, 
which radi- 


FAIRY GLEN, BETTWS-Y-COED (p. 285). 


ate from it are accompanied by roads that 
take us through lonely valleys or over 
windy passes into all the districts noticed 
above. Though the landscape around its 
banks lacks the grandeur and the wide sea 
foreground of Carnarvon and Merioneth, 
yet in softness and picturesqueness of set- 
ting it discloses all that winning freshness 
peculiar to this land of hills and valleys. 
* See ante, p. 84. 
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Hardly anywhere are the waters of the Dee, 
‘as silver clear,” sullied by the grime of 
smoke. Where it does not run among the 
hills, its banks are bordered by broad 
hedged fields. It begins in peace and ends 
in peace. For this reason many, perhaps, 
will not regret leaving the simplicity of the 
heather and furze for the soothing opulence 
of the green meadows that stretch into 
Cheshire and Shropshire. 

It is but fitting that the ‘sacred river” 
should start from the foot of some of the 
highest mountains in Wales and = run 
through its largest lake. BALA LAKE forms 
a magnificent expanse of the clearest water, 
and is girt round with high mountains 
that here and there slope gently down to 
its crystal marge in verdant meadows. 
Towards its southern extremity you will 
gaze long on where the ARAN soars aloft in 
soft undulations of supreme loveliness, and 
stands confessed the most beautiful of the 
mountains of Merioneth. Next to the 
heights of the Snowdon district it is the 
highest peak in Wales, and if Snowdon be 
the king of Welsh mountains, Aran Maw- 
ddwy is undoubtedly the queen. 

At Caer Gai, on the western shore, once 
stood an old Roman villa, and here, as 
readers of Spenser will remember, King 
Arthur came to be “trained up in virtuous 
lore” by Cai, ‘‘whose sword drew blood 
from the wind.” The town of BALA itself, 
standing at the northern end of the lake, 
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is built in the form of a cross, which is 
singularly in keeping with the associations 
of the place. Ever since the great religious 
upheaval of the eighteenth century it has 
been the Mecca of Welsh Methodism. By 
the native, Thomas Charles of Bala will be 
revered as the apostle of this great move- 
ment; but to the visitor he will perhaps be 
better known as one of the founders of the 
Bible Society. Many will be familiar with the 
story of the little peasant girl who walked 
thirty miles over the mountains to Bala to 
procure a Bible which she could read in her 
native tongue. It was to the pathetic tale 
of this little Welsh maiden, as told by 
Charles to the members of the Religious 
Tract Society, that the Bible Society owed 
its birth. Like many of the first leaders of 
the religious revival of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Charles had been an Oxford student. 
The movement changed the face of the 
social and intellectual life of Wales, and 
gave a great impetus to her language and 
literature. 

All along the northern borders of Mont- 
gomery the Dee runs at the foot of the 
BERWYN MovwunrvaAINsS, a lovely range clad 
with trees and flushed with heather, and filled 
with the drowsy babble of mountain brooks. 
The peaks here, such as Cader Fronwen, 
Cader Berwyn, Moel Tarw, and Moel Sych, 
do not attain either the ruggedness or the 
height of those we have just left, but for 
all that the Berwyn is a beautiful range. 
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PRECIPICE WALK, DOLGELLY (p. 243). 


Above Llandderfel the mountains almost 
meet across the river, which here foams 
impetuously till it passes beneath the quaint 
old bridge, to meander on through the mazes 
of the vales that lie on this side of Corwen. 
At Pennant Melangell, in the heart of the 
Berwyn, we may gaze with a smile of in- 
credulity on the gigantic bones of the saint, 
and echo Southey’s comment that 


“She certainly must have grown 
To be three times as tall as the steeple.” 


The VALE OF CorWEN isas rich in historical 
lore as it is in natural beauty. The patri- 
mony of Glyndwr still bears traces of that 
stormy chieftain, some as legendary as the 
“quoits” of King Arthur. His palace stood 
at the narrow extremity of the valley near 
the station of Glyndyfrdwy. Over the 
mountains towards Ruthin lay the strip of 
eommon of which the seizure by Lord Grey 
de Ruthin kindled that memorable national 
conflagration. In the early years of the 
fifteenth century the quiet valley must have 
presented a stirring sight when it was filled 
with the armed men that flocked to Owen’s 
standard from field and castle and cloister. 
Designed by nature for guerilla warfare, 
it had witnessed many conflicts before 
Glyndwr’s days. At Caer Drewyn we may 
still see the position occupied by Owen 
Gwynedd when Henry II. conducted his 
disastrous expedition against him in 1164. 

Beyond Glyndyfrdwy the Dee soon 
broadens out into a majestic stream as it 
traverses the VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. To 


name this matchless valley is to conjure up 
enchanting visions of the beauty of green 
meadows by the water's edge, of the fresh 
boskage of waving trees, of the bloom of 
heather on the hills. From any of the sur- 
rounding heights coigns of vantage may be 
obtained from which one can see the ex- 
ceeding loveliness of the vale as it unfolds 
itself before the eyes. The view from the 
hills above and beyond Brymbo, or from 
Cefn Uchaf, near Chirk, is unsurpassed. 
Right in the middle of the valley stands 
the old fortress of CasTELL Dinas BRAN, 
perched on a lofty hill, which formed the 
key of the approach to Wales up the 
valley of the Dee. Here we, too, might 
dream a “Dream of Fair Women”—of Nest, 


whom Owen ab Cadwgan, a_ prince of 
Powys, carried off from her husband, 


Gerald de Windsor, to these glens, after he 
had filled the land with carnage and_ blood- 
shed for her sake ; or of Myfanwy Fychan, a 
noted beauty who lived here five hundred 
years ago. It is much to be regretted that 
this romantic old fortress should have 
changed its name to a barbaric creation like 
Crow Castle. 

From Dinas Bran we might profitably 
visit the town of Llangollen, and see 
the bridge and the famous canal 
so much eulogised by Ruskin, or visit 
Plas Newydd, the home of ‘the old 
maids of Llangollen.” The ruins of VALLE 
Crucis ABBEY in a wooded glen about 
three miles from the village, with the 
nave, aisle, choir, and two transepts still 
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WREXHAM CHURCH. 


standing, offer an example of the munifi- 
cence of Madoc, Lord of Dinas Bran. In 
the palmy days before the Dissclution its 
monks dispensed a lavish hospitality, of 
which nobody tasted more thankfully or 
more frequently than the bards who were 
never tired of singing its praises. 

Names like Crow Castle and Barber's 
Hill remind us that we are approaching 
the meeting place of the two races. At 
towns like Ruabon, Chirk, and Wrexham 
you can see the fusion in the making. 
CHIRK CASTLE crowns an exceedingly wide 
prospect ; though one is inclined to doubt 
the statement that it commands a view 
into seventeen counties. Memories of the Civil 
War cling around it. WREXHAM is a growing 
town in the centre of the Denbighshire 
coalfields, the prosperity of which is un- 
fortunately devouring its own children, for 
many of the old buildings it once boasted have 
disappeared before the march of Industry. 
Yet its magnificent parish church invests 
it with the dignity of a cathedral city. 

This stately edifice, the “ eighth wonder 
of Wales,” is reputed to be one of the most 
beautiful churches in Britain. It is a splen- 
did example of the Perpendicular stile, 
dating from the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, though the oldest portions 
century earlier. 


are a 
The imposing tower at the 
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western end, girdled with the statues of 
thirty saints and crowned with four richly 
wrought turrets, reminds one by its graceful 
proportions of that of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The chancel has an apse at its 
eastern extremity, -while the lofty nave 
lends to the interior a stateliness which 
accords well with its noble exterior. The 
whole structure is an example of the loving 
care which our ancestors 
expended on their sacred 
buildings, and is one of 
the few fine architectural 
specimens to be found 
in Wales. Within are 
several works by Roubil- 
lac, and in the chancel 
lie the remains of the 
erudite Bishop Bellot of 
Chester. In the church- 
yard the curious will 
find many quaint epi- 
taphs. A stone hard by 
the tower marks the 
resting-place of Elihu 
Yale, who gave his name 
to Yale University. 
From beyond Chirk 
onwards, the Dee, as it 
flows along the borders 
of Flint and Denbighshire, is surrounded 
by countless idyllic dales like Erbistock and 
Rossett, which the lover of luxuriantly 
wooded country lanes will not pass by. 
The whole valley of the ALUN in par- 
ticular deserves notice. From where it 
rises in the Clwydian range till it enters 
the Dee near Gresford, not a mile is 
without its charm. It is rich, too, 
in historical associations, which centre 
chiefly round the old Roman station of 


Caerwys, and that outpost of Chester, 
Caergwrle Castle. A few miles beyond 
Gresford, an altogether delectable vale, 


clad with rich fields and leafy bowers, the 
Dee flows into Cheshire. 


V.—THE VALE OF CLWYD. 


When a Welsh poet long absent from his 
native land saw a fellow-exile who was 
about to return, he gave him this parting 
charge, ‘“‘As soon as ever you set foot in 
Denbighshire, climb up to the highest tower 
of Rhuddlan Castle, and there go on your 
knees and thank God for creating the Vale of 
Clwyd.” But the homesick bard might, 
too, if he had thought of it, have been 
moved to gratitude towards the generations 
of toiling men whose industry has created 
its rich fields. For ‘the far-famed Vale of 
Clwyd” is a land of plenteousness and placid 
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contentment. Eastward its broad acres, 
covered with prosperous. homesteads, run 
gently up the slopes of the well-watered hills 
that stretch from Prestatyn, past Ruthin, 
to Gwyddelwern, hard by Corwen, in the 
south. Westward, the wild grazing country 
of Mynydd Hiraethog descends more abruptly 
into the plain. From these moors you will 
find streams almost of a size with the Clwyd 
itself flowing to meet it in its lower reaches, 
and a ramble up the Elwy and the Aled to 
their mountain home would lead one through 
many pretty valleys that are not so well 
known as they deserve to be. But of the 
streams that seam the vale, none will surpass 
the little Wheeler, which comes down from 
Flintshire through a picturesque ravine 
past Bodffari. 

The vale was long a stranger to the peace 
which now broods over its plains; for from 
the dawn of the Middle Ages history of a 
kind was made and unmade here with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity, and the fortresses 
which command the valley or dot the 
hillsides bear testimony to the inroads of 
generations of invaders. Almost all the 
peaks of the Clwydian range are crowned 
with rude forts which formed cities of 
refuge to the inhabitants of these much- 
coveted lowlands in the days of their unrest. 
The whole country from the Conway to the 
Dee was for centuries an apple of discord 
between the Welsh princes and_ their 
hereditary foes. The native princes main- 
tained but a precarious hold on this, the 
fairest jewel in their crown; as often as not 
the whole land was overrun by the lords 
marchers of the north. The Angles of 
Mercia had attempted to colonise the Vale 
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of Clwyd, but mention has already been 
made of their final repulse in the ninth 
century. It was not till the Normans came 
and began to build their castles in the 
plain and on the mountains that any head- 
Way was made. 

From Rhyl you can see the river winding 
for many miles inland through the meadows, 
but for all that it is not the Clwyd that 
gives its loveliness to the landscape. Near its 
mouth it flows through a brackish marsh 
washed by the tide. This is Morfa 
Rhuddlan, where was fought the disastrous 
battle commemorated by the plaintive air of 
that name. The little town of RHUDDLAN, 
whose castle overlooks the broad waters, 
is shorn of much of the importance that 
centred in it for years after Kdward I. had 
given forth his famous ‘‘ Statutes” from it. 
The ruddy walls of the castle, clad with ivy, 
have been crumbling ever since they were so 
sadly battered in 1646 by the cannon of the 
redoubtable General Mytton, the marks of 
whose prowess are found on most of the 
eastles of North Wales, for the whole 
country then was Royalist to a man. 
Above Rhuddlan, the steeps of Dyserth 
overlook the whole valley, while about 
three miles across the river, the marble 
church of Bodelwyddan fills the plain with 
its dazzling splendour. 

Sr. ASAPH, lying on the slope of a plea- 
sant hill between the Clwyd and the Elwy, 
has all the tranquillity which beseems a 
cathedral city, but in point of size it is of 
no great account. The cathedral itself might 
well be taken for a larger parish church 
were it not for the records of its vicissitudes 
and the memories of its inany famous bishops. 
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Compared even with the other Welsh 
cathedrals it is almost insignificant; yet 
its hoary outlines seen through the trees that 
surround it fill the imagination with the 
old-world peace of the Middle Ages in which 
it was built. It is cruciform in shape, sur- 
mounted by a solid square tower in the 
centre. The nave and aisles remain from 
the thirteenth century, but the ravages of 
time and the fury of iconoclasts during 
the Protectorate have necessitated many 
alterations since those days. There is little 
to notice in the internal architecture, save 
that the choir occupies a rather unorthodox 
position under the central tower, while the 
unadorned columns that support the nave 
offer a striking study in the contrasts of 
medizval architecture. The restorations in 
the chancel carried out by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and particularly the beautiful reredos, 
serve to relieve the pervading simplicity. 
Among the objects of interest in the interior 
is a memorial tablet to Mrs. Hemans. 

The ecclesiastical traditions of St. Asaph 
extend back to the far-off days of the Celtic 


Church. But its bishops claim spiritual de- 
scent not from the patron saint, but 
from St. Kentigern of Glasgow, who 


founded a monastery here about 560, when 
he had been driven from Strathclyde. 
Asa, or Asaph, was the abbot who _ suc- 
ceeded St. Kentigern after he was recalled 
by his repentant countrymen. 
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The landscape between St. Asaph and 
Denbigh possesses a grateful breadth as 
the fresh plain follows the slopes of the 
hills till it is lost in heather. As we move 
up the road that runs between the Clwyd 
and the Elwy, past Cefn with its pre- 
historic caves, and past Llewenni, the old 
seat of the Cecils, the faded glories of 
DENBIGH CASTLE loom to view from the 
rocky eminence on which it stands proudly 
perched to command the whole _ vale. 
Mytton’s hand has been particularly heavy 
on this once majestic fortress. Its founder, 
Henry de Lacy, seems to have been un- 
usually lenient for a Norman baron, but the 
mailed fist was bared in the days of the 
various royal favourites to whom the 
castle was from time to time made over. 

RuTHIN, higher up the Clwyd, is haunted 
by memories of Glyndwr, and boasts of a 
renovated castle and a somewhat famous 
Grammar School. 

Before concluding, we can only touch 
on the literary associations of this beauti- 
ful vale. Nantglyn claims Mrs. Jordan the 
actress, Mrs. Hemans dwelt for many 
years near St. Asaph, while in the hills 
above that city Mrs. Piozzi spent her 
childhood. Dr. Johnson too, despite his 
love of towns, used to visit Gwaenynog, 
near Denbigh, in the days when few were 
drawn forth by the magic of hill and 
vale. 


RHUDDLAN CASTLE (jp. 247). 
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F all the dis- 
tricts of Ire- 
land, that 

portion of the 
eastern seaboard 
which, surround- 
ing Dublin,extends 
from the River 
Boyne on_ the 
north-westward to 
the Kildare Hills 
and ‘St. Brigid’s 
Holy Fane,” and 
thence to the 
Wicklow Moun- 
tains, where the 
romantic Annamoe 
and Annabag, join- 
ing their forces at 
“The Meeting of 
the Waters,” run 
down to the sea, 
contains in its 
circuit of some 
forty miles most of what is finest in the 
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scenery and most significant in the 
memorials of the history and faith of 
Ireland. No single scene may rival in 


grandeur the glories of Killarney, the coast- 
line may lack the stern wildness of the 
headlands of Donegal, its antiquarian 
remains may be less wonderful than Dun 
Aengus in Clare or Clonmacnoise on the 
banks of the Shannon; but no_ other 
district in Ireland embraces within such a 
limited area so marvellous a combination 
of beautiful scenery with memorials in 
their most perfect forms of the elder time 
and races of Ireland. To him to whom 
the awful Mother has unveiled her face. 
to the painter, to the student of his 
country’s monuments, and to the student of 
the manners and customs of his ancestors, 
whether remote or of a later time, the coun- 
try with which these pages deal possesses 
attractions not inferior to any district of 
the same size within these isles. 

«The Land of the Pale,” which Henry II. 
secured for his Anglo-Irish subjects, and 
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which they  suc- 
ceeded in holding 
only by a vigilance 
which never re- 
laxed, comprised 
the counties of 
Dublin, Kildare, 
Louth, and _ the 
Meaths, but from 
the nature of the 
case its limits were 
shifting ones. 
Within an hour’s 
march of Dublin, 
the capital of the 
Pale, the wild 
hordes of the 
native Irish, the 
clans of the 
O’Tooles and 
O’Byrnes in their 
fastnesses among 
the Wicklow hills, 
defied the Anglo- 
Norman invaders, and for four hundred 
years menaced the security of Dublin, and 
it was not until this wild and rugged dis- 
trict was pierced in the eighteenth century 
with those military roads which were 
constructed to subdue “the wild Irish” 
that they were reduced to submission. 

The entrance to this rich province was 
the Boyne, which presented a fair approach 
for those numerous bands of invaders who 
from days before “the twilight of fable ” 
down to the conquest of William of Orange 
overran in successive waves of invasion 
the eastern province of Ireland. The river, 
which winds its sluggish way through forty 
miles of the most luxuriant and most in- 
teresting district in Ireland, owes its origin 
to that fertile cause of mischief—a woman’s 
curiosity. The old bardic myth tells us that 
here there was once a well of bright water 
surrounded by hazel trees. Whoever drank 
the water or ate the nuts gained all know- 
ledge, but no man was allowed to come 
near the well except its guardian Nectan and 
his three sons. If anyone else even looked 
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‘into the pool he became blind. At last 
Boanda, a woman of unrivalled beauty and 
of magical power. who did not fear the 
threats of Nectan, declared that she would 
look on the waters of the well. She did 
so, and it rose in its wrath against her 
with a roaring of mad waters and torrents 
of flying foam, and, sweeping her eastward 
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in its rage, carried her on its current to the 
unplumbed, salt, estranging sea, from which 
she never returned. The flood which thus 
burst its bonds in anger at a woman’s 
curiosity is the Boyne, and Boanda became 
the water wraith or spirit of the river, and 
gave it her name, and there she dwells and 
rules for ever with her son Angus Ogue, 
the God of Youth and Love and Music. 
Few cities have played so important 

part in the chequered history of Ireland as 
the ancient and once-called ‘royal city” of 
DRoGHEDA, which nestles on the sloping 
banks of the Boyne about a mile from the 
sea. The mouth of the river is guarded by 
two ancient towers, the Maiden Tower— 
which is said to have been built in the 
reign of the Maiden Queen, and around 
which have been woven ‘numerous tales 
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of love, of maiden faith and eee! 
honour, and in later days of mystery also” 
and the solid block of masonry known as 
the Finger. Drogheda is now a town of 
about twelve thousand souls, which trades 
with Liverpool and Glasgow. Among other 
interesting antiquities are two of the city 
gates and a bit of the city wall. In its 
eventful career Drogheda has been the 
stronghold of the Danes, who used it as 
a fortress, from which they issued to 
plunder the surrounding country. The 
Normans, who improved its fortifications, 
made it one of the strongest walled cities 
in the country. Richard II. in the Magdalen 
Monastery here received the submission of 
the four chief Irish Princes in 1395, and early 
in the following century Henry IV. granted 
a charter to the inhabitants to enable them 
to raise taxes for the repairs and strength- 
ening of their walls. 

All previous incidents in the Eictere of 
the city, however, pale in importance before 
these two great events of which Drogheda 
was the scene, and which changed the cur- 
rent of Irish history—the siege of the city 
in September, 1649, when Cromwell, after 
one day’s siege, captured it, and the 
battle of the Boyne, fought within a few 
miles of Drogheda. Time has so little 
changed the configuration of the scene of 
that great. fight, in which James II. suffered 
defeat at the hands of his son-in-law, 
William of Orange, that it is possible 
even now to reconstruct the battle with a 
very fair approach to accuracy. The glen 
or pass through the hills by which William 
marched his 36,000 men from Ardee is 
known to this day as ‘* William’s Glen”; the 
rising ground where, while breakfasting, he 
became the mark for the cannon which 
wounded him; the ford where Schomberg 
was killed—the spot marked by an obelisk ; 
the heights on the Meath Bank, along 
which the forces of James were disposed in 
open lines; the old chureh of Donore, 
where he spent the night before the battle 

—all can be viewed from the same point of 

vantage. 

Within a few miles’ drive of Drogheda 
are to be found some of the most interest- 
ing prehistoric remains, and some of the 
most beautiful ruins, in Ireland. DowtTH 
and NEWGRANGE, to begin with, alike 
stand on high mounds, some short distance 
from the Boyne, overlooking a magni- 
ficent expanse of country, from the blue, 
hazy Mourne mountains on the north-east 


to the Kildare hills on the south-west. 
As the mists of the past are gradually 
dispelled and its secrets unravelled by 
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research, conducted on scientific and organ- 
ised lines, it becomes more and 
evident that the many-chambered and 
beautifully situated cave- buildings one 
sees here’ and elsewhere were the graves 
of a primitive people; and it would 
appear that the ancient Irish were most 
solicitous for the proper interment of 
their dead, a characteristic which marks 
the Celtic race to the present time. While 
they were content with rude huts of 
wattles covered with turf and earth for 
the habitations of the living, the dwellings 
of the dead were invariably of enduring 
stone; for these monuments, reared of 
granite on places the most beautiful and 
the most prominent in the land, were some- 
thing more than a tribute to the memory of 
the dead: they were also designed to in- 
spire the living’ to emulate the worthy 
deeds of the hero who lay buried beneath. 


more 
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ing the remains of some cremated local 
celebrity. They are very numerous, some 
nine hundred having been traced, and they 
are to be found scattered over every part of 
Ireland. Those of Newgrange, Dowth, and 
Knowth, however, have for us an interest 
deeper than that aroused by their cyclo- 
pean size alone, for they are illuminated 
manuscripts on stone inseribed with 
elaborate markings and mural ornamenta- 
tions of infinite variety, and diversified 
with numerous spiral, lozenge, and zigzag 
markings. And these markings are to 
be found not only on the sides of the 
stones turned outwards to the view of the 
visitor, but also on the sides which are 
turned inwards to the walls of the passages 
and chambers. May we not venture to 
hope that some day will arise one whose 
patient industry may reveal the messages 
which three thousand years ago were 
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These cromlechs, or, as English archeolo- 
gists call them, ‘‘dolmens,” vary in size 
and splendour, from the gigantic chambered 
cairns of Newgrange, a place which has 
been described as ‘“‘ perhaps the most re- 
markable of its class now existing in West- 
ern Europe,” and Dowth, the necropolis of 
some kingly race, which is hardly inferior 
to it, down to the simplest cist or kistvaen, 
in which rested the cinerary urn, contain- 


interpret 
veritable 


inscribed on these stones, may 
for us in the palaces of kings 
sermons on stones which have lain unuttered 
since Zarathusta spoke ? 

Passing from these prehistoric remains, 
the traveller comes by a short drive to MoNnAs- 
TERBOICE, where he will find some notable 
memorials of early Christian Ireland. Here 
are two primitive Christian churches, a 
round tower, a great sculptured cross, and 
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two smaller ones. As the most characteristic 
memorials of pagan Ireland which we pos- 
sess are such tumuli as are to be found at 
Newerange, Dowth, and Knowth, so the most 
characteristic memorial of Christian Ireland 
is the round tower. High crosses have 
been found in France and Scandinavia not 
unlike those found in Ireland; the early 
Christian churches or oratories have their 
counterparts in various localities on the 
Continent; but the round tower is peculiar 
to Ireland, for those peculiar conditions 
of national and religious life to which 
the round towers owed their origin were 
to be found from the sixth to the eleventh 
century only in Ireland—at least, in the 
same degree. Their origin has been the 
subject of so much learned and  aceri- 
monious discussion that the Round Tower 
may well be called the Irish Sphinx. Specu- 
lation having given place to investigation, 
we are now satisfied that these towers— 
which formed part of a religious establish- 
ment—in time of war served the combined 
purposes of a place of refuge for the ecclesi- 
astics, of keeps for the preservation of the 
treasures of the adjacent church during the 
raids of the invaders, and of watch-towers, 
from whose commanding height, of about 
one hundred and twenty feet, the approach 
of the enemy might be observed; while in 
time of peace they were used as belfries to 
summon the faithful of the valley and its 
surrounding hills to prayer and praise. 

The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new, and we come by a natural trans- 
ition to MELLIFONT, a few miles to the 
north-east. The Anglo-Norman Gothie Cis- 
tercian abbey of the eleventh century as it 
appears to-day is but a heap of beautiful 
ruins. It fills the mind with amazement 
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that an abbey so powerful, so beautiful, so 
important, could have been so utterly de- 
molished, that vandalism could in the com- 
paratively short space of three hundred 
years have so utterly effaced its glory. 
Anyone familiar with the parent house of 
this monastery, the monastery founded by 
St. Bernard at Clairvaux, on which Melli- 
font, as all the other Cistercian abbeys, was 
modelled, will readily understand the large 
ideas, the fine artistic conception, on which 
the foundations of this monastery were 
planned—and Mellifont, more than most 
of the Cistercian monasteries, resembled in 
grandeur the magnificence of its parent 
house. 

Without pausing at many places of the 
deepest archeological interest and of ex- 
quisite natural beauty along the banks of 
this enchanting river, let us beg the reader 
to come to TARA, the capital, the palace, and 
the justice seat of the first over-kings of 
Ireland. ‘‘ The Hill of Tara,” says the Most 
Rev. Dr. Healy, ** occupies a position worthy 
of its glorious history. There is no place in 
Ireland which can at allapproach Tara either 
in antiquity, in historic interest, or in the 
variety and suggestive significance of its 
ancient monuments, for there was a royal 
residence on the Hill of Tara before Rome 
was founded, before Athenas’ earliest shrine 
crowned the Acropolis of Athens, about the 
time perhaps that sacred Ilium first saw the 
hostile standards of the Kings of Hellas. 
Tara is not more than about five hundred 
feet above the sea, but such is its position 
that it commands a prospect of surpassing 
beauty. The Hill of Skreen shuts out the 
view at the north-east, but from every other 
point the view from Tara is superb, com- 
prising as it does the swelling and richly 
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wooded limestone plain of Ireland, the 
towers of Kells, and the meanderings of the 
silver Boyne, the hoary walls of Bective and 
Kildare, the spires of Dublin on the south- 
west, thé prospect being closed in on the 
south-east by the Wicklow hills, and on the 
north-west by the Mourne mountains.” 

This learned writer goés on to relate how 
to Tara came the men of the earlier race 
known as the Forbolg, and how it was 
reserved for their successors, the Tuatha 


de Danaans, ‘whose advent and whose- 
disappearance from the land are alike 
shrouded in mystery, to establish the 


power of Tara over all Erin, until the 
Stone of Destiny, the Lea Fail, on which our 
kings are crowned, was lent by them to 
Scotland, and with it all the glory departed.” 

Tara was not only the palace of the Kings 
of Ireland roughly from twelve hundred years 
before Christ to about A.D. 565, but it was 
also the centre of the national life. Here the 
great assemblies of the law-givers came to 
make and promulgate laws, and the judges 
came to administer them, here were held 
yearly the great fairs to which the traders 
resorted from every corner of Ireland, and 
here also were held those national competi- 
tions in music, and poetry, and dancing for 
which the early Irish were justly famous. 
Samhaintide, the last three days of October 
and the first three of November in every 
third year, were devoted to a national as- 
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sembly of all the Celtic tribes of Ireland—a 
Celtic Durbar—where all matters of national 
importance were discussed, laws reformed 
and. promulgated, disputes settled, taxes 
assessed, grievances remedied, and abuses 
reformed. To this succeeded in the evening 
contests of song and poetry, and tales of war 
and gallantry. 

If the charms of Tara have touched your 
heart, do not hesitate to journey with us 
through the same fair land to Bective, 
Tailten, Trim, and Kells. It is character- 
istic of the diversity of antiquarian and 
historic interest of which this part of 
Ireland is so full that our first stop, a 
few miles from Tara, should be at the 
ruins of BrecTIvE ABBEY, a noble Cister- 
cian monastery, once a subject house of 
Mellifont, and second only to it in import- 
ance. The history of this beautiful abbey 
is interwoven with the romantic adventures 
and tragic death of Hugo de Lacy, one 
of the first of our Anglo-Norman rulers, and 
the monastery itself is of interest, not only 
for its exceptionally picturesque situation 
on a mound bounded by the banks of the 
Blackwater, but for its unique combina- 
tion of the military and the monastic in its 
architecture. 

From Bective we 
TowN, on the Blackwater, 
celebrated spots in ancient 
perhaps, next to Tara, the 


visit TAILTEN or TEEL- 
one of the most 
Ireland, and 


most ancient, 
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if. not the most notable. Tailten stands 
upon a hill rising about three hundred 
feet above the river amid fertile grazing 
lands, and it seems peculiarly appropriate 
that a place so 
beautiful should 
be associated 
during many 
centuries with 
some of the most 
stirring events in 
the history of 
this country. 
Almost in the 
dawn of Irish 
history it was 
one of the four 
royal residences 
of Ireland, and 
the then King of 
Ireland estab- 
lished here the 
Fair of Tailten 
in remembrance 
of his foster 
mother, and 
ordered it to be 
held every year 


on the Ist of Photo: A. I. Hogg, Belfast. 
August, and it “THE HOUSE OF ST. 
was continued 


down to the days of Roderick O’Connor, 
the last King of Ireland, who died in the 
year 1198 of the Christian era. 

The fair seems to have been something in 
the nature of the Olympian games. Feats of 
strength and agility, wrestling, running, and 
similar. sports,-as well as horse races and 
chariot races, sham battles and aquatic fights 
seem to have occupied the day, while contests 
of song and music and dancing were the enter. 
tainments of the night. Here also, at the 
time of the fair, took place those primitive 
marriages of which examples may be found 
among all early peoples. The youths and 
maidens, ranged in two long lines, passed 
into a deep hollow where they were 
separated by a high wall which prevented 
them from seeing each other.. In the wall 
was a small hole through which each 
young lady as she passed thrust her middle 
finger, which the man on the other. side 
looked, at, and if the finger found favour 
in’ his sight he chose the girl—not for 
better or for worse, but for a year and a 
day. If the couple changed their minds 
during the year of wedded life they 
returned to Tailten, stood back to back, one 
facing the north and the other the south, 
and walked out again a divorced couple, 
free to try their luck again on the Ist of 
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August following. Even to the present 
day the expression “Tailten marriage’ 1s a 
phrase in common use in this locality te 
describe a marriage which is lilkely to be 
repented of at 
leisure. 

From Tailten 
let us go to the 
ancient town of 
KELLS, which 
lies only a few 
miles distant, 
beautifully situ- 
ated near the 
same river, and 
bearing evennow 
all the charms 
and much of the 
interest of which 
it was the centre 
in earlier days. 
We know of few 
towns in Ireland 
which to-day ap- 
pear so worthy 
in grace of their 
interest and 
former glory. In 
the market-place 
there still stands 
perhaps the 
finest of the high crosses, recovered and 
erected in the centre of the town by 
Dean. Swift, while in the churchyard are 
a series of beautiful crosses and a round 
tower of imposing height. Here, too, is 
the ancient oratory known as ** The House 
of St. Columkill,” who is said to have 
founded a monastery here about the middle 
of the sixth century. 

The most distinctive of all early Irish 
arts, that of illumination, found the highest 
expression of its spirit in the Book of Kells, 
which takes its name from the town, since 
it was first seen here by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who enthusiastically proclaimed it as ‘‘ the 
most beautiful book in the world.” It now 
remains the most precious ornament of the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, where, in 
an age of feverish impatience to get work 
down anyhow, so long as it is done quickly. 
Wwe may examine its beautiful serolls and 
ponder on the patient labour, the artistic 
fervour, and, above all, the deep religious 
feeling which inspired and brought to such 
perfection this miracle of loveliness. 

Having at Kells reached the most north- 
erly point of our journey through the Land 
of. the Pale, let us come back to TRIM by 
the Athboy road. If we were to take Sir 
William Wilde for our guide, however, we 
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should approach Trim from the other side, 
for he tells us that ‘“‘to see Trim aright 
the tourist must approach it from the 
Blackbull~Road from Dublin, when all the 
glorious ’ruins which crowd this historical 
locality, and which extend over a space of 
above a mile, suddenly burst on him—the 
remains of St. John’s Friary and castellated 
buildings at the Bridge of Newtown, the 
stately abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
a little further on, raising aloft its tall ivy- 
mantled windows, the neighbouring chapel, 
with its sculptured tombs and monumental 
tablets; the broad green lawns, through 
which the Boyne winds between that and 
Trim; the silver stream itself gliding 
smoothly onward with unbroken surface ; 
of St.- John’s 


the great massive towers 
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Castle, with its outward walls 
and barbican, the gates and 
towers and bastions, the fosse 
and moat and chapel, the sheep- 
gate, and portions of the town 
walls; and towering above all 
the tall, commanding form of 
the Yellow Steeple, which seems 
the guarding genius of the sur- 
rounding ruins; all these beau- 
teous objects, with the ancient 
ehurch tower, the town itself, 
the Wellington testimonial, and 
the modern public buildings, form a combina- 
tion of scenery and architectural diorama 
such as we have rarely witnessed.” 

Trim is associated with the memory of 
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Hugo de Lacy, one of the greatest of the 
Anglo-French invaders of Ireland. Like 
Strongbow, he consolidated his position in 
Ireland by marrying the daughter of Rode- 
rick O'Connor, nominally, but only nominally, 
King of Ireland, and still more by surround- 
ing himself with a number of those Anglo- 
Norman families who followed him from 
England, the De Courcys, Fitzgeralds, 
Barrys, Butlers, and Burkes, and who, when 
settled in Ireland, became more Irish than 
the Irish themselves. A volume might be 
written on the life and labours of Hugo de 
Lacy without exhausting the interest in 
his magnetic personality or saying the last 
word as to his place in the Anglo-Norman 
conquest of Ireland. Yet de Lacy was only 
one of the significant figures with which in 
some degree Trim is im- 
perishably connected. 

The greatest of Irish 
soldiers, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, was, if not born, 
at least bred, at DANGAN 
CASTLE, a few miles out- 
side Trim; he went to 
school at what was once 
the castle of the Talbots, 
just outside the town, 
where another distin- 
guished Irishman, Rowan 
Hamilton, the astronomer, 
was also educated; and 
the rotten borough of Trim 
did all it could to justify 
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its existence by electing Arthur Wellesley, 
as he then was, its representative in the 
Irish House of Commons on the day that 
he attained his twenty-first year. 
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A mile and a half south of Trim lies the 
secluded village of LARACOR, notable as the 
first benefice of Jonathan Swift. The little 
church in which Swift, when not pressing his 
political or personal ambitions in London, 
ministered for twelve years to a scattered 
congregation of about half a score *‘ most 
gentle, and all simple,” was replaced some 
sixty years ago by a hideous modern struc- 
ture, and all traces of the house in which 
Swift lived, and where he was often visited 
by Stella and Mrs. Dingley, except a small 
portion of the side wall, have been swept 
away. We can only reconstruct in imagin- 
ation his home and the walled-in garden— 
watered with ponds and shaded by fruit 
trees—from the descriptions which Stella 
has left us in her letters. 


Let us now leave the land of the Boyne 
and the Blackwater and join the silver flow 
of the more familiar Liffey, where its upper 
reaches are studded with the seats of some 
of those whose brilliant political and social 
talents made Dublin one of the most intel- 
lectual capitals in Kurope during the eigh- 
teenth century. One of the most notable 
of such houses is Lord Annaly’s. beautiful 
residence of LUTTRELLSTOWN, near Clonsilla, 
once the seat of the Earls of Carhampton. 
Irish memoirs of the eighteenth century are 
full of allusions to the Luttrells, so remark- 
able for their great success, their reckless 
lives, their dauntless courage, and their 
distinguished personal beauty. The part 
played by Colonel Luttrell at the Middle- 
sex election obtained for him the post of 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces in Ire- 
land, an appointment which called forth 
from Junius that wonderful phrase, ‘I 
protest there is in this young - man’s 
conduct a strain of prostitution which, for 
its singularity, I cannot but. admire. He 
has discovered a new line in the 


of Luttrell, and gratified his father’s most 
sanguine expectations.” Lord Carhampton 
left three daughters, Elizabeth, Anne, and 
Lucy, of whom Anne, who subsequently 
became Mrs. Horton, will be for ever 
notorious, not only for her unrivalled 
beauty—in an age when beauty had attained 
its perfection—but for her marriage with 
the Duke of Cumberland. Her coquetry 
was so active, so varied, and so habitual, 
that it was difficult not to see through it, 
yet still more difficult to resist it. So well 
did she employ her talents that she easily 
made a captive of the Duke of Cumberland, 
whom she carried off to Calais and married 
ere he had time to repent. 


human __ 
character—he has degraded even the name ~* 
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Close by is CHAPELIZOD, where legend 
tells us dwelt La Belle Iseult, daughter of 
Anguish, King of Ireland, and the heroine 
of the wonderful story of the triumph of 
love over loyalty which in some form has 
found a place in the legends of many primi- 
tive peoples. Her castle was Izod’s Round 
Tower, upon the banks of the Liffey, em- 
bowered in trees, and in the midst of a 
scene of exquisite sylvan loveliness. 

A few miles further up the Liffey, at 
CELBRIDGE, among beautiful gardens com- 
manding exquisite views of the river, lies 
another notable house, Celbridge Abbey, 
formerly known as Marley Abbey. This 
house was built by one of the numerous 
religious orders who obtained grants of land. 
In the sixteenth century it passed into the 
hands of Dr. Marley, Bishop of Clonfert, a 
notable man in his day, from whom it took 
its name, but it is best linked in memory 
with the name of Esther Vanhomrigh. In 
the pages of Thackeray we have a moving 
picture of the sufferings which the hopeless 
passion for Jonathan Swift inspired in the 
breast of beautiful ‘* Vanessa.” To the present 
hour may be seen the arbour overlooking 
the Liffey where she is said to have planted 
a laurel every time the Dean visited her. 

One of the most dramatic episodes 
which any house is ever likely to witness 
took place in the front room overlooking the 
river, and is described by Sir Walter Scott in 
his life of Swift: ‘‘ Vanessa, having heard 
that Swift contemplated marrying Stella, 
ventured on the decisive step of writing to 
Mrs. Johnston herself, requesting to know 
the nature of that connection, who in reply 
informed her of her marriage to the Dean, 
and, full of the highest resentment against 
Swift for giving another female such a 
right in him as Miss Vanhomrigh’s inquiries 
implied, she sent to him her rival’s letter 


_ of interrogation, and without seeing him, or 


awaiting shis reply, retired to the house of 
Mr. Ford in Dublin. Every reader knows 
the consequences. Swift, in one of those 
paroxysms of fury to which he was liable, 
both from temper and disease, rode instantly 
to Marley Abbey. As he entered the apart- 
ments, the sternness of his countenance, 
which was peculiarly formed to express 
the fiercer passions, struck the unfortunate 
Vanessa with such terror that she could 
scarce ask whether he would not sit down. 
He answered by flinging the letter on 
the table, and instantly leaving the house, 
mounted his horse, and returned to Dublin. 
When Vanessa opened the packet, she only 
found her own letter to Stella. It was her 
death warrant.” 
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As some of those places which are cele- 
brated as the scenes of the events which are 
most remarkable in the life of St. Patrick, 
the national Saint of Ireland, have been re- 
ferred to, some reference should be made to 
KI~pArRE, which is imperishably associated 
and fame of St. Brigid, 


with the name 
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that active, organising, charitable woman, 
who was second only to St. Patrick in the 
influence which she exercised in founding 
and moulding the early Christian Church 
in Ireland. Unlike the scenes of the mis- 
sionary labours of St. Patrick, St. Kevin, 
and St. Ere in Leinster, the home of St. 
Brigid can boast of little beauty; its 
situation is by no means inspiring; but it 
appeals to feelings far deeper than that 
of a love for the picturesque. This is the 
spot where the first woman saint of Ireland 
lived and prayed and laboured—not that 
Brigid confined her labours exclusively to 
the district adjoining the Curragh. Sur- 
rounded by her sisters, she wandered all 
over Ireland, visiting and encouraging and 
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helping the newly founded and ‘struggling 
monasteries and nunneries, interviewing the 
bishops, rousing the clergy, and preaching to 
the faithful. It has always appeared to the 
present writer that Brigid united in herself 
most of those qualities which in our day 
we have come to regard as the ideals of 
true sanctity; and to have es- 
caped those defects with which 
medizyal saintship is sometimes 
associated. Of all~ those fair 
buildings which through a thou- 
sand years arose round the grave 
of St. Brigid, the desolating 
hand of time—which seems to 
have dealt more heavily with 
Ireland than with most countries 
—has left us no trace except the 
beautiful round tower; but the 
fame of this great monastery is 
preserved in those magnificent 
examples of art work in metal, 
and in illuminated manuscript, 
which were brought to such 
great perfection within its walls. 


When the traveller, leaving 
Kildare, enters the County Wick- 
low he will find that the char- 
acter of the scenery has com- 
pletely changed. Kildare lies on 
the fringe of that wide central 
plain of Ireland so much of 
which is occupied by bog, the 
remains of old forests which 
three thousand years ago covered 
the centre of Ireland. As we 
turn back from Kildare to the 
Wicklow hills we enter a land 
of loveliness, a country of such 
rich and diversified beauty that 
we have no hesitation in saying 
that it contains, within its area 
of some thirty miles from north 
to south by twenty miles from the sea 
coast inland, scenery second to none to be 
found within the United Kingdom. 

As Kildare is the city of St. Brigid, so 
GLENDALOUGH, With its lake and its cincture 
of hills, is the city of St. Kevin. Its history, 
or rather its legends, extend back for one 
thousand years, during which time it was 
the great intellectual centre, as Kildare 
was the great religious centre, of Ireland. 
Dr. Healy, the author of the “ Ancient 
Schools and Scholars of Ireland,” has told 
us the history of this extraordinary school 
of learning, which attracted thousands of 
scholars from every quarter of Northern 
Kurope. Founded as most of these insti- 
tutions were by the son of a king, St. Kevin, 
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it grew so rapidly in importance that even 
before his death, in 618, St. Kevin himself be- 
held the crowds of scholars who resorted 
to the halls of Glendalough, not only from 
England ‘and Scotland, but from Germany, 
France, and Spain, and who continued to 
frequent its schools until the eleventh 
century, when the repeated incursions of 
the Danes demolished the buildings and 
scattered the students. The buildings now 
consist of “several ruined churches and .a 
ruined tower, which altogether form the 
most remarkable as well as the most per- 
fect and the most picturesque ruins not only 
in Ireland, but in any part of the three 
kingdoms. Within the ambit of the walls 
is the cathedral, erected about the com- 
mencement of the seventh century, and 
near it is the Round Tower, with the Church 
of Our Lady. The most beautiful, how- 
ever, of the remains is that which is 
known as St. Saviour’s Monastery, on the 
opposite bank of the river. 

Leaving Glendalough, the traveller passes 
by ANNAMOE, where, in the mill race that 
works the mill, which may still be seen, 
Laurence Sterne was nearly drowned 
when a child. Through the beautiful Vale 
of Clara we get to RATHDRUM, perched on 
the steep banks of the Avonmore, which here 
runs through a very beautiful wooded 
ravine. Following the banks of the wind- 
ing river, which discloses at every point 


exquisite views, we pass Avondale, the 
residence of the late Charles Stewart 
Parnell, and further on Castle Howard, 


“which commands one of the most magnifi- 
cent prospects to be found in the County 
A short distance brings us to 


Wicklow. 
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the confluence of the Avonmore and the 
Avonbeg rivers, described in Moore’s ** Meet- 
ing of the Waters,” beyond which point the 
blended streams are known as the Avoca. 

If, instead of visiting the Meeting of the 
Waters, the attractions of a mountain 
ascent invite the pedestrian, he will find 
at Rathdrum the best place for starting to 
ascend Lugnaquilla. From the summit of 
this, the highest mountain in Wicklow, 
one of the highest in Ireland, a glorious 
prospect is disclosed, combining the entire 
Wicklow. range, and the mountains and 
country to the south even down to the 
County Waterford; and to the north, 
extending far beyond the Wicklow hills, 
may be seen the Bay of Dublin and the 
entire north-eastern coast-line, bounded by 
the misty blue line of the Mourne moun- 
tains. : 

From Rathdrum a delightful drive brings 
the traveller by Newrathbridge, through 
the Devil's Glen, and on by the Glen of the 
Downs under the shadow of the greater 
and the lesser ‘‘Sugar Loaf” to POWERS- 
cCouRT, the most delightful, as it is by far 
the largest, of the demesnes even in this 
land of beautiful parks, with the celebrated 
waterfall for one of its attractions. Leaving 
Powerscourt, we pass through ‘* The Dargle,” 
a deep thickly wooded glen at the bottom 
of which flows the Dargle river. Beside 
this stream is TINAHINCH, the favourite 
residence of the great Irish statesman and 
orator, Henry Grattan. From this point a 
drive of less than two miles along the 
banks of the Dargle takes the traveller to 
Bray, whence he can return to Dublin by 
train in less than an hour. 
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GLASGOW AND THE LOWER CLYDE. Ts 


Geographical Growth of Glasgow—Its Murky Pall—The Outlook from the Hills to the South—The Core of 
Old Glasgow—Vanished Memorials of the Past—The Cathedral—Progress of Glasgow after the Parlia- 
mentary Union—Founders of its Commerce—Extension of its Boundaries—Many-sided Activity of the 
Corporation—Art Galleries—The University and other Educational Institutions—Streets and Bridges— 
The Docks and Quays and the Navigation Trust—The Building of Ships—Coal and Iron Industries— 
Manufacture of Locomotives—Bridgemaking and Engineering Workshops—Textile Industries—Elderslie 
—Renfrew—Paisley—Dumbarton Castle—Cardross—Port Glasgow—Greenock. 


ELOW Bothwell Castle the Clyde, which 
has been traced up to that point in 
an earlier article,* becomes Glasgow. 

The river and the great city at the head 
of its navigable waters are henceforth 
almost synonymous terms. The stream 
which had dashed over Corra Linn and 
flowed past Craignethan and Cadzow and 
Bothwell does not part company altogether 
with beauty and romance—for Dunglass 
and Dumbarton, Hlderslie and Erskine, are 
below. But henceforth its strength and 
substance are devoted to the purposes of 
industry and commerce; it is at once the 
bond-slave and the benefactor of ‘the 
second city of the Empire.” 

Something approaching a million of 
Glasgow's people dwell within a three-mile 
radius of the centre of municipal life in 
George Square, all of them dependent, in 
the historical, if not in the actual and 
literal sense, on the bounties of the Clyde. 
Beyond these limits, the once modest and 
homely little burgh of St. Mungo keeps 
spreading its limbs, like a mighty octopus, 
to north, south, east, and west. It has 
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enfolded, although it has not yet absorbed, 
its ancient rival, Rutherglen; its tentacles 
are stretched towards another old and out- 
worn competitor for the favour of the Clyde 
—Renfrew—and they reach out far towards 
Paisley. The houses of Glasgow have 
climbed and crowned the hills that bound 
the city site and the Clyde valley towards 
the south. Upstream, its villa residences 
have spread past Carmyle and Uddingston, 
and have invaded the groves of Bothwell. 
Downstream the busy river fronts of Clyde- 
bank and Dalmuir, nine or ten miles below 
the Broomielaw, have become—like Govan, 
Partick, and Whiteinch—part of the inner 
vestibule of Glasgow’s commerce. To the 
north, public works and public buildings and 
residential and industrial settlements keep 
springing up along the banks of the Kelvin 
and of the Union and Monkland canals, 
and follow the diverging lines of road and 
rail and tramway for miles beyond the muni- 
cipal boundaries. Every year, the scouts and 
pickets of suburban Glasgow, the advanced 
guard of labour or of fashion, seize upon 
fresh positions, and occupy old hamlets and 
farms, and transform country to town. 
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Glasgow continues to ‘‘dree its weird” ; 
it “flourishes ” apace, and grows rapidly and 
steadily in good times and in bad. But it 
is growth that is won by the sacrifice of 
most things that belong to the past; and 
a Ruskin might find its fit symbol and 
penalty in the canopy of smoke that over- 
hangs the spot where Kentigern placed his 
hermitage, and in the fog and grime that 
choke the once clear stream beside which 
the patron saint of Glasgow meditated and 
preached the gospel to the heathen of 
Strathclyde. 

Too often this murky pall makes it 
impossible, from any coign of vantage, to 
survey Glasgow in the setting of its 
environs. Inside the city, Gilmorehill, the 
Queen’s and Alexandra Parks, the Necrop- 
olis, and other spots afford extensive and 
magnificent prospects. But nowhere within 
its bounds can one obtain, even on a clear 
day, more than a partial and obstructed 
view of Glasgow as a whole; one cannot 
see the town for the houses. More com- 
prehensive and impressive is the outlook 
from the girdling heights to the south— 
say from the great travelled boulder on 
the Cathkin Braes (now a_ public park), 
seated on which Mary Stuart is said to 
have witnessed the final overthrow of her 
cause at the hands of the Regent Murray. 

At all times, except in the early 
hours of favourable days, as Sir 
James Bell and Mr. Paton remark 
when speaking of this view in their 
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book on ‘Municipal Glasgow,” the city 
obscures. and blots out the scene of 
which it is itself the chief feature. 


“The great Clyde valley, which lies all 
before us, should show the Clyde flowing 
with many leisurely bends and windings 
onward to the wide Firth, which carries 
the wealth of nations to and from Glasgow. 
The valley itself should spread out like a 
map with meadow, cornfield, and forest 
stretching to the far away Ochils, the 
Campsie Fells, to Ben Lomond and the 
Argyllshire hills, to the Braes of Gleniffer 
and the Peaks of Arran. And, most sug- 
gestive of all, the vast hive of industry 
occupies the middle distance, shooting up 
its innumerable factory stalks into the sky, 
dominated at one extreme by the spire of 
the University, and near the other by that 
of the ancient Cathedral.” The courses of 
Calder, and Kelvin, and Cart may be dimly 
traced from those high grounds; the sites 
vaguely distinguished of ancient castles 
and battlefields, and of other scenes famous 
in the annals of the West; and, by a blurr 
of smoke or a group of furnaces and factory 
stalks, if by nothing else, one can ‘ place” 
not a few of the great works and busy 
towns of the Lanarkshire coal- and iron- 
field, all of them tributary to Glasgow and 
to its mighty river. 
Below the Cathkin Braes lies the 
town of Rutherglen—that ‘‘ Ru’glen 
é reekin’ lums” to which 


o the 
Bruce repeatedly laid siege. The 
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venerable place 
which boasts of 
being the senior 
of Glasgow as a 
port and a self- 
governing burgh 
preserves only 
the steeple of its 
echureh and_ its 
broad main street 
as memorials of 
its former import- 
ance ; it bides 
the time when its 
old rival will step 
across the reach 
of river by the 
new bridge and 
annex it—a fate 
that has already 
befallen, at old UP SALTMARKET, 

Oe Big WSeCems 

dates, a host of 

burghal communities and rural villages Cathedral, the High Street, and the Dry- 
lying on the south side of Clyde. gate; the Cross and the Sautmarket; the 

But the seed of this mighty and spreading Gallowgate and the Green. The grey and 
tree was planted on the north bank of the stately minster that holds the shrine of 
river; and. the core of Old Glasgow is the St. Mungo is closely beset by new if not 
rival kirks, and by edifices built in 
modern style for modern wants. The 
once sparkling and bickering Molendinar 
burn flows underground as a city sewer. 
The Fir Park, where Columba, ‘* with 
great joy,” walked with Kentigern, is a 
cemetery. The Well of St. Thenaw, the 
niece of King Arthur, the mother of 
Glasgow’s patron saint, is hidden some- 
where underneath the station of the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway, 
in St. Enoch’s Square. 

Even the memorials of Glasgow, 
the ‘‘ Bishop’s town” of the feudal and 
fighting centuries, and of Glasgow, the 
thriving Whiggish burgh of the Re- 
formation, the Covenanting and the 
Jacobite struggles—the Glasgow known 
to Bishop Wishart and to Archbishop 
Beaton, to Zachary Boyd, to Rob Roy, 
and to Prince Charlie—have almost 
perished from the face of the earth. 
The Tolbooth — prison and council 
chamber in one—so familiar to Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, has long disappeared, 
with its neighbour, the Mereat Cross, 
from the intersection of the Trongate 
and the High Street; and only the old 
Cross Steeple is left to keep alive the 
remembrance of the fact that here was 
once the centre of that municipal 
authority which, after a short sojourn 
on the margin of the Green and in 
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THE CROSS STEEPLE, LOOKING UP THE 
HIGH STREET, GLASGOW. 
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Wilson and Ingram Streets, has now settled 
The 
ancient College buildings, associated with so 
many names illustrious in the history of 
the city, are as much a thing of the past as 
the Bishop’s Castle and the manses of the 
University life has also 
and 
airy quarters on the banks of the Kelvin; 
the site of the Old College. founded in the 
middle of the fifteenth century by Bishop 


in lordly housing in George Square. 


forty prebends ; 


flitted westward, to more spacious 


Turnbull, is occupied by a railway station. 


The “Old Lodgings” in the Drygate and 


the Rotten Row have made 
way, before the march of 


the Improvement Trust, for new 1odging- 
houses. Even the Saracen’s Head, Glas- 
gow’s chief and almost only place of enter- 
tainment in the eighteenth century, which 
sheltered Dr. Johnson, and Burns, and 
Wordsworth under its hospitable roof, has 
lately been wiped out of the dwindling list 
of the city’s antiquities. 

The Cathedral remains, and is still, as it 
has been for full eight hundred years, the 
chief boast and the greatest architectural 
ormément of the town. More than five 
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centuries after Kentigern the Beloved, the 
see was refounded by another royal and 
saintly personage, David Prince of Cumbria, 
afterwards David I. The oldest part of 
the existing buildings, a portion of the 
erypt or “Laigh Kirk,” is assigned to 
Bishop Josceline and the end of the twelfth 
century. In it, amid the darkling and 
mysterious gloom of low arches that so 
impressed the imagination of Francis 
Osbaldistone, is the Shrine of St. Mungo, 
underneath the high altar of the Great 
Church overhead. The choir is work of the 
thirteenth century, and the nave and the 
steeple that crowns the intersection of the 
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transepts belong to the fifteenth century. 
The Cathedral, which has witnessed some 
of the most famous scenes in the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Scotland, is still almost intact 
and complete, and merits the eneomium pro- 
nounced on it by Andrew Fairservice: game 
kirk—nane o’ yer whigmaleeries and 
about 


brave 
curlie-wurlies and open steek hems 
it—a’ solid, weel-jointed mason wark, that 
will stand as lang as the warld, keep hands 
and gunpowther aff it.” 

For the preservation of the only cathe- 
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dral on the Scottish mainland that has 
survived almost intact the storm of the 
Reformation, we have, according to the 
same authority, to thank the townsmen 
and the trades of Glasgow, who rang the 
common bell and assembled by tuck of 


drum to defend it against the commons of 
the Barony and of 


the Gorbals, when they 
came to cleanse it of 
the ‘‘monuments of 

idolatry.” 
At the close of 
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as the founders of Glasgow’s. commerce. 
They were Alexander Speirs of Elderslie, 
John Glassford of Douglaston, William 
Cunninghame of Lainshaw, and James 
Ritchie of Busby; and with their names 
may be conjoined those of George Buch- 
and of the Dennistouns, the Dun- 


anan, 
lops, the Stirlings, Cochrans, Murdochs, 
Finlays, Campbells, and others whose 


memory and that of Glasgow's early trade 

is preserved in the street nomenclature 

of to-day—in Buchanan Street, Glassford 

Street, Jamaica Street, and Virginia Street, 
to mention but a few. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth 

century, and after the American War, 


a 


the seventeenth cen- 
tury Glasgow was still 
a burgh of small ac- 
count, consisting of a 
few streets grouped 
between the Cathe- 
dral and the old bridge that crossed the 
Clyde on the site of the present Stock- 
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well Street or Victoria Bridge; and its 
chief business was in cured fish. After 
the Union of the Parliaments it sped 


forward by leaps and bounds. Its progress 
was chiefly westward in the line of the 
avenue that ran parallel with the river 
and became the great thoroughfare of 
Argyle Street. The town began to take 
full advantage of its 
position at the head of 
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came fresh blood and fresh commer- 
cial stimulus; and the _ business, 
wealth, and population of the city 
took another bound up- 
ward. To the ‘* Tobacco 
Dons” and the ‘** Sugar 
Lords” succeeded, or 
rather were added, the 
“Cotton Lords,” the 
David Dales and James 
Monteiths who built up 
the great Clydeside 
manufactories of prints 
and of muslins; the 
founders of its gigantic chemical works also: 
and lastly, as more and more strength was 
drawn for the battle of industry from the 
development of the coal- and iron-fields of 
the Clyde basin and from the clearing and 
deepening of the waterway of the river, 
came the dynasty of the ‘Iron Kings.” 
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navigation of a stream 
and estuary opening on 
the Atlantic, yet shel- 
tered from its storms, 
and commanding the 
sources of power in a 
district rich in coal and 
iron. By-and-by its 
shrewd and energetic 
merchants are found 
taking a leading part in 
oversea trade, first with 
the er American 
Colonies, and later with 
the West and Kast 
Indies. 

* Hour young men of 
spirit and talents, with 
not more than ten thou- 
sand pounds between 
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them,” are held in 
honoured remembrance 
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GLASGOW: GROWTH OF THE MUNICIPALITY. 


With this change and growth in the 
currents of its trade, Glasgow itself grew 
and altered. Little suburban hamlets, like 
Grahamston, where the Central Station of 
the Caledénian Railway now stands, were 
invaded and annexed by the advancing 
city, which also swallowed up one after 
another the grounds and mansions of the 
merchant princes—for instance, old Blyths- 
wood House in the Briggate; the Shawrfield 
mansion in the Trongate, the home of the 
Glassford family; and ‘‘ Jamaica House,” 
occupied successively by the name-father 
of Buchanan Street and by the Speirses of 
Elderslie ; the mansion of Cunninghame of 
Lainshaw, also, which stood on the site 
now occupied by the Royal Exchange and 
the Duke of Wellington’s statue, and the 
Crawford, afterwards the Ewing, residence, 
lying on the north side of what is now 
George Square. 

Dire would be the wrath of the mag- 
nates of the West India and Virginia 
trade—the pompous and arrogant personages 
who strutted Glasgow streets arrayed in 
“cocked hats, curled wigs, cloaks of scarlet 
cloth and gold-headed canes,” and bore them- 
selves with “a hauteur since unparalleled °— 
could they see their domains thus dese- 
crated by the common ways of commerce. 
Still greater would be their amazement 
could they witness the ‘Cow Loan” of 
their day changed into Queen Street, and 
the sequestered plot of grass and trees 
around which a few of their mansions 
were grouped 
transformed in- 
to a square 
(George Square) 
crowded with 
the statues of 
those whom Glas- 
gow delights to 
honour, and oc- 
cupied on one of 
its sides by the 
magnificent City 
Chamber's, 
erected, at a cost 
of £600,000, for 
‘transacting the 
municipal  busi- 
ness of a com- 
munity number- 
ing three - quar- 
ters of a million 
souls, and spread 
over thirteen 
thousand acres. 

The story of 
the extension of 
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Glasgow’s municipal boundaries and of the 
development of Glasgow’s municipal responsi- 
bilities and machinery is too long to be told 
even in outline. It may be said to have 
begun in 1800, when, with reform of the local 
government of the town, additions were 
made to its area, raising its population to 
some 80,000. Extension followed extension, 
and before the middle of last century the 
municipality had absorbed, to east and to 
west, the burghs of Calton and Anderston, 
and had stepped across Clyde and annexed 
its old dependency, the Gorbals. By later 
amalgamations, the former burghs of 
Maryhill and Hillhead on the north, and 
Pollokshiels and Govanhill and _ Crosshill 
on the south, side of the city have been 
taken within the bounds, while all around 
its periphery large suburban districts, like 
Springburn and Kelvinside, Langside and 
Bellahouston, have been added to Glasgow. 
Of late years the city has been brought 
under a new scheme of ward distribution 
and of devolution of duties to local ward 
centres, which has given a new stimulus 
to that municipal spirit of whose great 
achievements and many-sided activities 
Glasgow is so justly proud. 

It has been said, indeed, of the Glasgow 
citizen that he ‘‘does few things without 
the aid of the Corporation. He may live in 
a Corporation dwelling-house, but whether 
he does or not, can cook his breakfast on a 
Corporation stove heated by Corporation 


gas, and make his tea with Corporation 
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water. He can go to business by tramway, 
using the Corporation electric car; his 
business may be assisted by the Corporation 
telephone, and when it grows dark he can 
switch on the Corporation electric light.” 
The Corporation also furnishes playgrounds 
and gymnasia, in addition to the thirteen 
public parks which make ‘‘a green ring” 
round the city ; it owns farms and quarries 
and brickworks; and it has provided— 
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besides public halls, markets, hospitals, 
baths, reformatories, lodging-houses, not to 
speak of great works for the treatment of 
city sewage and refuse—“one of the finest 
municipal art collections in Great Britain, 
housed in the best art gallery that Great 
Britain affords.” 

None of these great city enterprises has 
been bolder or more beneficial than the 
scheme which has brought into the city an 
abundant supply of pure water from 
distant Loch Katrine. But, as has been 
seen, the City Fathers cater for the 
intellectual and artistic tastes as well as 
attend to the more commonplace bodily 
needs of the inhabitants; and the City 
Chambers are but one of many structures 
reared by them which are an ornament as 
well as a boon to the town. Mention has 
just been made of the magnificent Art 
Galleries in Kelvingrove Park, erected at a 
cost of a quarter of a million, the central 
attraction of the International Exhibition 
of 1901; and this is a reminder that Glasgow 
in these latter days has founded a ‘‘school 
of painting” of its own, of world-wide 
note. 
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In education and in charity ‘‘*The Second 
City” has done great things, as the array of 
its buildings founded by public or private 
munificence attests. Hutcheson’s Hospital, 
founded by a city merchant, George Hutche- 
son, when Charles I. was king, is the oldest 
of the city’s charities; it divides its great 
revenues between philanthropic and higher 
educational purposes. Among other notable 
buildings is the Technical College, which 
has of late been 
housed and 
equipped in a 
style and on a 
scale befitting 
the functions 
it has to dis- 
charge in a 
great centre of 
the arts and 
industries. 
Thanks for this 
are in large part 
due to Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, 
who has also 
bestowed a 
generous gift of 
£100,000 in aid 
of a scheme of 
district libraries 
throughout the 
city, as a de- 
velopment of 
the Mitchell Free Library, another of the 
many institutions for which Glasgow is 
indebted to a combination of private bene- 
ficence and public spirit. 

The crown of Glasgow's’ educational 
system is, of course, the University, the 
heir of well nigh five centuries of academic 
life and achievement. Surmounted by its 
beautiful open-work tower, it occupies, side 
by side with the Western Infirmary, a 
commanding position, overlooking the still 
green and wooded banks of the now drumly 
Kelvin ; and worthy of its site, its purpose 
and its history are the Library, the. Bute 
Hall, and the other interior and exterior 
features of this suecessor of the Old College. 
The Park and the Botanic Gardens, higher 
up the Kelvin, form part of the great West 
End ‘‘lungs” of Glasgow, the equivalent of 
the more plebeian ‘‘Green” in the East; 
nor does Kelvinside lack romantic associa- 
tions to set against the memories which 
Prince Charlie’s clansmen and other visitors 
to or dwellers in Old Glasgow have left 
in Flesher’s Haugh and around ‘ Nelson’s 
Monument” and ‘‘The People’s Palace.” 

Glasgow has in the last two or three 
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decades not only grown 
in girth; some of the 
busy streets. through 
which its business 
chiefly ciréulates—which 
may be taken to repre- 
sent the pith and the 
flow of the sap of this 
goodly tree—have 


undergone — transform- 
ation. In Buchanan 
Street and in neigh- 


bouring thoroughfares, 
the architectural change 
to loftier .and -more 
splendid buildings— 
shops, warehouses, 
banks, insurance and 
newspaper and _ other 
offices, hotels and rail- 
“way stations—has been 
due in part to frequent 
fires as well as to the 
exigencies of an _ in- 
creasing commerce. The 
result has been that in 
some aspects of its 
street architecture 
Glasgow will bear 
comparison with any 
rival commercial city. 
It has been found necessary to increase 
and broaden the avenues that connect the 
north and the south banks of the Clyde. 
In addition to three that carry the railway 
lines, seven public bridges, two of them 
suspension foot bridges, span the river; 
the Glasgow or Jamaica Street Bridge, 
in spite of repeated rebuildings and 
widenings, in spite of the relief afforded 
by subways and steam ferries, continues 
to be inadequate to accommodate the 
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roaring stream of traffic that rushes across 
it the whole day long. 

Glasgow Harbour begins at the Albert 
Bridge, and extends for two miles and a half 
down river to the mouth of the Kelvin. Its 
accommodation embraces eight and a_ half 
miles of quays, three wet docks, two on the 
south and one on the north side of the 
Clyde, and three graving docks, all on the 
south or Govan bank of the river. Along 
with the whole navigation of the stream 
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down to Greenock, it is under the manage- 
ment of the Clyde Navigation Trust, a 
powerful institution with a history going 
back to the early years of last century, 
which now administers a revenue of half a 


million annually, and which has expended . 


not less than eight millions on the work of 
deepening and improving the river and 
harbour. 

All manner of craft that float in salt and 
in fresh waters are built on the Clyde and 
find shelter by its quays or in its docks. 
To the Kingston Dock chiefly resort the 
sailing vessels that still frequent the Clyde, 
‘ some of them fine ships that visit the utter- 
most parts of the earth. In the Stobcross 
or Queen’s Dock on the Glasgow, and in 
the Cessnock or Prince’s Dock on the 
Govan. side, lie some of the largest and 
finest steamships of the merchant navy; 
and the work of loading or discharging 
the coal, ore, timber, cattle, sugar, cotton, 
and other cargoes that leave or enter the 
port is carried on with the help of the 
most powerful of modern appliances. From 
the Broomielaw Quay, below Glasgow 
Bridge, set out the passenger steamers 
that transport holiday-making Glasgow 
“down the water.” In the ~ channel 
there is usually a warship or two preparing 
for sea, and the flags of all nations float 
on the murky current. 

Govan and Kinning Park, like Partick 
on the other side of the river, although 
almost enclosed in the city, are not yet in- 
corporated with it. They are parts of the old 
patrimony of St.. Mungo; and Govan still 
retains, besides its parish church, and close 
to the bank of the Clyde, a remarkable col- 
lection of sculptured cross-slabs and ‘ hog- 
backed” stones, the only relics, along with 
the hollowed canoes fished from.the bed of 
the stream, of the Celtic period of Glasgow 
and Govan history. Like the group of 
thatched cottages that linger in the Water- 
gait, they are in strange contrast to the 
working-class tenements, the music-halls 
and the churches that spring up like mush- 
rooms in the modern police burgh, and to 
the busy life of the Prince’s Dock and of 
the Fairfield Yard. 

Ship-building has long been the staple 
industry of the Clyde. Upon it depend a 
host of other trades intimately associated 
with the history and prosperity of Glasgow. 
The river may be said to be the first home 
and chief nurse of the steamship on this 
side of the Atlantic. On Glasgow Green, 
James Watt, born in Greenock, meditated 


and wrought out his idea of the steam 
engine; and in 1812 the Comet was 
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launched on the Clyde. The river has wit- 
nessed the application of some of the prin- 
cipal inventions that have developed steam 
navigation and revolutionised trade, among 
others the surface condenser and _ the 
marine triple expansion engine. The first - 
of the “Atlantic greyhounds” was built in 
the Clyde yards, and from these still issue 
annually some of the largest and fastest 
and most magnificently equipped of the 
“ocean palaces” that carry passengers 
across the high seas. The Clyde holds its 
place in the front of all competitors in out- 
put of ships and tonnage. Its yards pro- 
duce only 70,000 tons less than the yards 
of Germany and America combined, and 
“50,000 tons more than the contributions 
for all the rest of the world.” 

Vessels of all types and dimensions, from 
the largest battleships.to the tiniest yachts, 
are built on the Clyde. The fleets of the 
“<P. & O.,” of the Union Castle line, of 
the Cunard Company, and of a host of 
other great passenger lines, British and 
foreign, have issued from its yards. The 
British Admiralty runs up here annually a 
construction bill of some four millions ster- 
ling; and Glasgow has lately taken to 
turning out battleships and other vessels of 
war complete, even to the guns, and ready 
to take their place in the fighting line. 

When the ship-building industry of the * 
Clyde, which employs nearly 30,000 hands, is 
brisk, the prosperity of a vast number of 
dependent trades, such as boiler and marine 
engine making, is assured. But Glasgow 
has not all its eggs in the same basket. It 
is a great seat of iron and steel manu- 
factures, and of chemical, textile, and 
miscellaneous industries. Blast furnaces 
surround it, pillars of fire by night and of 
cloud by day. In the output of fuel, the 
neighbouring coal-fields have kept an easy 
lead of the rest of Scotland for more than 
a century. Its fame as an iron-producing 
centre began about the same time, with 
the experiments made in 1801 by David 
Mushat, of the Clyde Ironworks, with ‘ wild 
coal,” or blackband ironstone, and was 
assured with the success of Neilson’s hot 
blast experiments in 1828. The West of 
Scotland district long held the lead of the 
world in the production of pig-iron, and it 
still stands only second, in these islands 
at least, to the Cleveland district. The 
malleable iron works, of which Glasgow is 
the centre, have an annual output of 100,000 
tons; and the steel works of the district 
produce every year a million tons of acid 
open hearth steel. 

The manufacture of locomotives at Glasgow 
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has attained vast proportions, especi- 
ally since the amalgamation, under the 
name of the North British Locomotive 


Company, of the works of Neilson, Reid 
and Co. at Hyde Park, of Sharp, Stewart 
and Co. at Springburn, and of Dubs and 
Co. in the South Side. Apart from the 
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pre-eminent, importance; and in the making 
of carpets, thread, and muslins, and in the 
allied businesses of calico-printing, bleach- 
ing, turkey-red dyeing, and the like, Glas- 
gow and its subject territory have a vast 
capital and many thousands of workpeople 


engaged. 
\ 


SHIPPING 


army of mechanics engaged at the works 
of the Caledonian and North British Rail- 
way Companies at St. Rollox and Carstairs, 
between 7,000 and 8,000 men are employed 
by this “combine,” which supplies loco- 
motives to nearly all the countries of the 
civilised world. 

Of world-wide reputation, also, are the 
bridge-making and engineering workshops 
at Dalmarnock of Sir William Arrol and 
Co., makers of the steel work of the 
Forth and the Tower Bridges; the model 
sewing machine manufactory of the Singer 
Company at Kilbowie; the foundries and 
ornamental iron works of Walter Macfarlane 
and Co., Possilpark, and McDowall, Stevens 
and Co., North Woodside; and the great 
enterprise founded a century ago by Charles 
Tennant at St. Rollox, and grouped with 
other chemical works in the United Alkali 
Company. 

The textile industries of the Clyde 
basin have been famed since Glasgow and 
Paisley pedlars hawked their wares through 


the length and breadth of England, 
and since Dale, Arkwright, and Owen 


set up their new looms at Lanark. The 
cotton-spinning and weaving mills and the 
flax and wool manufactures of the district 
are still of great, although no longer of 
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The thunder of iron smiting upon iron, 
the note of the chief industry of the Clyde, 
strikes continually on the ear as one leaves 
Glasgow Harbour and descends the river, 
past Partick and Fairfield, Whiteinch, 
Scotston, Yoker, and Clydebank. On the 
left shore there is relief to the eye in the 
trees and green spaces of Elderslie and 
Blythswood. With the name of ELDERSLIE 
there have been transported from the Cart 
to the Clyde memories and relics of the cham- 
pion Wallace. Behind it is a more authentic 
historic site, the ancient but now decayed 
royal burgh of RENFREW, which has given 
its name to the shire, and a title—Baron 
Renfrew—to the heir to the Crown, whose 
ancestors, the High Stewards, had their 
seat on the Castle hill PAisLEY, renowned 
for its Abbey, the fane of St. Mirren, and 
as the birthplace of the first of the Royal 
Stuarts, and in later times for its poets, 
for its shawls, and for its thread, is not 
far off; in these days it has become 
almost an annexe to Glasgow, with 
which it is connected by tramway. It is 
still a town very much alive, intel- 
lectually and commercially, and full of 
monuments of the persevering and _ suc- 
cessful enterprise, and of the taste, the 
public spirit, and the generosity of its 


citizens, especially of the 
Clarks, of thread fame. 
Further down the Clyde, below the 
turbid inflow of the Cart, the din of the 
Clydebank yards and graving-docks, and 
the Dalmuir works, on which the much 
enduring stream builds its hopes of purifi- 
eation, one comes again upon country scenes 
and traces of old romance below the Kil- 
patrick Hills and in Lord Blantyre’s noble 
woods and parks of ERSKINE. Here, where 
the river begins to widen into a firth, are 
the traditional birthplace of St. Patrick 
and the western end of: the Forth and 
Clyde Canal and of the Roman work of 
Antonine’s Wall. Here, too, DUMBARTON 
CASTLE, on its abrupt double-headed rock, 
becomes the dominating feature of the 
scene. The old fortress, once the capital of 
the British kingdom of Strathclyde, and for 
many centuries one of the chief bul- 
warks of Scotland, stands guard, not only 
over the Clyde, but over the entrance to 
the Highlands through the valley of the 
Leven, which, draining the neighbouring Loch 
Lomond, flows through the ancient burgh at 
the foot of the rock. Dumbarton has its own 
share of the fame and traffic of the Clyde; 
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and ‘‘Denny’s” is known and noted even 
among the ship-building yards of the river. 

Turning from the temptation of explor- 
ing, or even surveying from Dumbarton 
Castle, the alluring scenes that lie under 
the shadow of Ben Lomond, one can only 
glance, in parting from the River of Clyde, 
at CARDROSS, Where died the Bruce, after 
spending his last years in “fishing, hawk- 
ing, and building ships”; at Port GLAsSGow 
opposite, where, beside old Newark Castle, 
the Glasgow Corporation, in 1662, first built 
a harbour in deep tidal waters, on a 
site which has now become a busy scene 
of the timber trade and the ship-building 
industries; finally—connected by a con- 
tinuous line of dwellings and public works 
with Port Glasgow —at GREENOCK, a 
place of trade and of residence, reared 
at the foot and on the slopes of steep 
hill sides, which turns its grimy face—its_ 
docks, yards, foundries, sugar refineries— 
in the upstream direction, and its fair and 
smiling front of boulevarded esplanades, 
terraces, and parks to the breezes of the 
Outer Firth and the mountains of the 
West. For at Greenock the Clyde definitely 
becomes salt water. 
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Pnoto: W. Parry, South Shields, 


MOUTH OF THE TYNE: 


SOME INDUSTRIAL TOWNS OF NORTHUMBRIA. 


The Monopolies of Newcastle-upon-Tyne—How at Last they were Broken Down—North Shields—Tynemouth— 
Its Priory and its Pier—South Shields—Its Commercial Adaptability—Its Promenade—Jarrow and the 
Venerable Bede—Its Shipbuilding—Gateshead, Old and New—Sunderland—Hartlepool—Stockton-on-Tees 


—Darlington—Blyth—Morpeth. 


NDUSTRIAL Northumbria has, from no 
choice of its own, been dependent upon 
the favour of the capital. Newcastle- 

upon-T'yne, even in its earliest days, swayed 
the fortunes of the then infant realm 
of industry which since has aggrandised 
itself so wondrously, and, having a giant’s 


strength, employed it, after the fashion 
of giants, somewhat tyrannously. This 
is no mere legend of local rivalry. The 


Corporation of Newcastle, defending its 
charter rights and exceptional privileges in 
a famous action of 1290 against the Priors 
of Tynemouth and Durham, wrote its own 
condemnation. Its formal plea set forth 
that the wicked and contumelious Priors 
had been caught, in flagrante delicto, 
building towns ‘“‘ where no towns ought 
to be”! The appeal was successful, and 
the result was that the commercial enter- 
prise of the Priors suffered a chilling frost, 
and not all the shrewdness and subtlety of 


themselves, their heirs and successors, made 
much headway against the alertness and 
determination of the Newcastle monopolists. 
Thus old Bernicia by the Northern Sea re- 
mained, for many a decade, an undeveloped 
region, though the Priors were by no means 
alone in surmising those almost fabulous 
potentialities of industrial wealth which the’ 
latest centuries have seen realised to the 
uttermost. The Prior of Tynemouth, as 
the result of the suit, was the recipient 
of a mandamus, calling upon him _ to 
**remove, destroy. or abolish the use of 
such wharfs, markets, buildings, ete.,” as 
he had caused to be constructed at North 
Shields, and:on each bank of the Tyne little 
of the nature of industry was left save the 
fisheries and the salt-pans—the latter at 
Howdon-Pans, Blyth, and elsewhere — on 
which Neweastle had a lien. 

On the south bank of the Tyne, ‘Suth- 
cheles” (the old form of South Shields) 
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was victimised in a slightly different fashion 
for its inconveniently asserted progress. 
There is on record an agreement of 1259 
between the town of Neweastle and the 
Prior and’ Convent of Durham, by which 
South Shields undertook to exercise its 
liberty to bake and brew for itself alone, 
and not for the use of strangers; neither 
to lade nor unlade ships, nor build any 
*shoars” or quays there. But the Bishop 
of Durham and the men of- South Shields 
proved less tractable than the clergy and 
laity of the north bank, and in the four- 
teenth century the Mayor and Bailiff of 
Newcastle, in their turn, were the recipients 
of a royal mandate, in which it was declared 
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terests between Newcastle and the powerful 
prelates, and then the Tyne townships which 
entered into possession of the prelatical 
privileges, was carried on for some few 
centuries more. Now the victory inclined 
to one side, now to the other, and so the 
see-saw went on through the reigns of 
Klizabeth and James. Charles I., tempted 
by royalties on the now considerable salt 
trade at South Shields, laid the axe at the 
root. of Neweastle’s monopoly; and _ the 
work of resistance was completed by Ralph 
Gardiner, of Chirton, who, undeterred by 
slander, persecution, and imprisonment, 
triumphantly vindicated the liberties of 
the ‘‘down river” towns and trades against. 


Photo: Godjrey Hastings, Whitley Bay. 
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that the Bishop of Durham had established 
the claim of himself and _ his predecessors 
freely to ascend and descend the waters of 


Tyne with _ fish, provisions, fuel, wool, 
and all other merchandise in ships and 
‘boats, and to load and _ discharge the 


same, and that the fisheries of the Bishop 
in the sea and in the river were free. 
Furthermore, his Majesty was pleased to 
order and direct that all such ships and 
boats with goods and merchandise should 
have freedom to load and discharge on 


the coasts of the Palatinate without im- 


pediment. 
Despite the invaluable precedent thus 


created, however, the war of clashing i1n- 
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Neweastle and its close corporations of 
brewers, shipwrights, saltmakers, and other 
“free traders.” The fiscal feud was carried 
on to the eighteenth century, but the 
Shields grew in spite of it, and, step 
by step, the opposition of Neweastle te 
the inevitable growth of the other har- 
bour towns was broken down, until, at 
last, the Tyne Conservancy expiated the 
selfishness of its forerunners by carrying 
out a great scheme of improvement, and 
with this afflatus the towns we are chiefly 
considering bounded forward on the voyage 
of industrial prosperity. 

Having thus disposed of the common 
history of Northumbria’s ports outside the 
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capital, let us look at North and South 
Shields some day when the tide is at 
the full and the Tyne is bearing forth to 
the North Sea, perhaps a Cunard leviathan 
from the great amalgamated shipyard at 
Wallsend, a man-o’-war from the repairing 
yards of Palmer’s, Limited, at Jarrow, and 
half-a-hundred of those Tyne _ traders 
which are known in every seaport in the 
wide world. Then we shall realise how 
the very forces of nature were being 
opposed when it was sought to hinder—for 
stay it never really could—the development 
of a district which, with coal-beds at the 
very river banks, possessed the two essential 
elements of a great shipping trade as we 
know it in the twentieth century. 

And shipping, of one sort or another, 
is, of ‘course, the mainstay of the Shields. 
If NortTH SHIELDS: presents rather re- 
pellent features to the. river, on _ its 
heights and away to the country behind 
it the town is far more savoury and 
attractive. The commodious harbour, with 


its high and low lights, crowds of ships 
of all rigs and all navies, sea-gulls whirling 
overhead, and busy river traffic, lacks not 
in elements of the 

picturesque, 


dis- 
tinctly Tyneside 
characteristics being 


sais 


Parry, South Shields. 
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imparted by the presence of teemers and 
trimmers in the waterside groups of sailors 
and boatmen. 

In the parish churchyard the old stocks 
are preserved, and John 
‘castle study may be seen, 


New- 
in the 


Wesley’s 
inlaid 
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grounds of Cleveland House. But the most 
interesting institution in North Shields is 
the Master Mariners’ Asylum, a_ stone 
building of considerable dimensions in the 
Tudor style. ‘i 

The corporate association of Tynemouth 
and North Shields is the most natural thing 
in the world, since it would be difficult to 
say, in any connection, where the one ends 
and the other begins. North Shields is 
the industrial side of the community, and 
TYNEMOUTH, with its fine sea-front, the 
residential. ~For the historian and_ the 
antiquary Tynemouth is full of interest. 
On the commanding promontory occupied by 
the old town also stood, well to the fore- 
front, above the rugged sandstone crags, 
the Priory of St. Mary and St. Oswyn, 
Tynemouth Castle, and a military station 
as old as the Roman occupation of Great 
Britain. Now there remain but the shell 
of the old Priory—still beautiful and im- 
posing in its decay—and the massive gate- 
way of the Castle, incorporated with the 
existing barracks. Why the military station 
is retained is obvious from the natural 
strength of the position, defended on three 
sides by the sea, and only approach- 
able from the land side. Now that 
the shipping wealth of the Tyne has 
grown so enormously, not to speak 
of the frequent 
construction of 
warships in the 
great shipyards 
on the river, 
the reasons for 
defensive works 
and operations 
at the mouth of 
the Tyne have 
considerably 
strengthened. 
The armaments 
at Tynemouth 
Castle have, as 
a matter of fact, 
been materially 
increased in 
number and 
efficiency on 
these accounts. 

In English 
Chureh history 
the Priory is an 
Important connecting link. The story runs 
that the first Christian king of N orthumbria, 
Edwyn, built here, somewhere about the 
year 629, a chapel of wood, and that in the 
holy institution thus established his daugh- 
ter took the veil. Thrice destroyed by the 
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Danes after St. Oswald had rebuilt it of 
stone, it was given to the monks of Jarrow 
about 1075 by Waltheof, Earl of Northum- 
berland. Then it became a pawn in the 
war game of the English and Scottish 
armies, and, after many subsequent vicis- 
situdes, it suffered from the anti-monastic 
fury of the Puritans. The exquisite frag- 
ment of it which is known as the Oratory 
of St. Mary is believed to have been 
the mortuary chapel of a member of 
the Percy family. For at least two 
centuries the ruins of Tynemouth Priory 
have formed a familiar landmark for the 
mariner; and as, until recent years, a 
lighthouse also stood near by, the con- 
spicuous eminence was invested with the 
greatest interest for all men doing business 
by the waters of the Tyne. 

Tynemouth Pier also invites passing atten- 
tion, representing, as it does, an engineer- 
ing problem of considerable difficulty. Built 
of concrete blocks and extending half a 
‘mile southward, it has to resist the full 
force of the heavy seas which prevail here 
in dirty weather. <A still more injurious 
under-scouring seems to attack the very 
foundations of the pier. As a consequence, 
although the foundation stone was laid as far 
back as 1854, some few millions have been 
expended on practically continuous work 
without any very satisfactory mastery of 
the destructive influences. Old Tregeagle’s 
expiatory task of weaving ropes of sand 


appears to have had something in common 
with the difficulty of defeating old Ocean 
in his stronghold here; but for the Tyne- 
sider, of course, obstacles were only created 
to be overcome, and so these persistent 
plodders of the North are still fighting 
Neptune with their concrete—and their 
millions. 

Tynemouth, set here on the headland 
above the Black Middens, a reef of rocks 
with a tragic history, was moved to organise 
the first Volunteer Life Brigade, and now 
boasts the first searchlight designed for the 
purpose of aiding the humanitarian work of 
succouring shipwrecked seamen, so many of 
whom have been drowned within sight of 
home when “making the Tyne.” 

As we cross the water to SOUTH SHIELDS, 
we may recall that in a report dated the 
2th of November, 1565, the Bishop of 
Durham, William Lord Gore, Sir Thomas 
Barnes, and Thomas Layton, Commissioners 
for the care of ports and havens within 
the bishopric, describe this place as a 
‘fishing town or creek .. » wherein are 
fifty-one householders, fifty whereof are 
fishermen. The town is governed and is 
the inheritance of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, but there is no lading or unlading 
there, as all that come into the river are 
unladed at Neweastle. There are three ships 
belonging to the town, called the Uswen, 
the Edward, and the John of Shields, 
belonging to John Bowmaker, William 
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Lawson and Edward Kitchen, and six boats 
or eobles all occupied in fishing; twenty- 
five persons get their living thereby. There 
are also above twenty houses in the town, 
wherein fishermen dwelt, which are de- 
cayed.” So tiny, in the late sixteenth 
century, was the town which has now a 
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population of over a hundred thousand, and 
quite a multitude of industries, in addition 
to a vast export trade in coal and coke and 
other commodities. 

South Shields has, in fact, shown a 
remarkable commercial adaptability, From 
salt-pans in 1489, and glassworks in 1619, 
it has passed to alkali, iron, and rope 
works, paint and varnish manufactories, 
ship- and boat-building yards, and a colliery 
within the borough; and now, amongst its 
many engineering concerns, it numbers the 
construction of printing machines, which 
have played no inconsiderable part in the 
recent development of the newspaper indus- 
try. Municipal enterprise has marched well 
abreast of commerce, and the Ocean Road, 
from the spacious market place to the 
pier, is, in its recently extended portion, an 
uncommonly fine thoroughfare. The public 
buildings are of an excellent type, and 
the public gardens so extensive and well 
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arranged that, with the pier parade between 
them, they have encouraged South Shields 
to regard itself as a watering place, in 
which respect a considerable measure of 
popularity already attends it. The pier 
combines with that at Tynemouth to pro- 
tect the entrance to the Tyne, and besides 
thus acting as a break- 
water it extends a mag- 
nificent promenade to 
more than a mile in 
length. Here is a me- 
morial to the inventors 
of the first lifeboat, and 
near it may be seen the 
old Tyne lifeboat, with 
which no less than 1,024 
lives were saved. 


South Shields, it 
should be recalled, is 
within the parish of 


JARROW, where, in the 
Benedictine monastery 
founded by Benedict 
Biscop in 682, the Vener- 
able Bede carried on his 
literary labours, and, in- 
deed, spent nearly the 
whole of his life, dying 
here in the year 735. In 
the monastery church, 
now the parish church, 
is preserved the chair in 
which he is said to 
have written the greater 
part of his “ Keclesiastical 
History.” But the his- 
toric interest of Jarrow 
is now hidden beneath 
its industrial importance. Jarrow is to-day 
practically Palmers, Limited, that great 
ship-building and_ ship-repairing concern 
in which over seven thousand hands are 
employed when all the enterprises of the 
firm are in full swing. Tyne Dock, with 
its coal-shipping trade, is an important sec- 
tion of the borough of South Shields. 
Passing Hebburn, another place of docks, 
we come to GATESHEAD, overshadowed by 
its great neighbour on the north bank of 
Tyne. ‘‘A dirtie lane leading to New- 
castle” was the best an ancient itinerary 
could say for Gateshead. It is the one Tyne 
port which still has a grievance against 
Newcastle—or, rather, against those ancient 
charters which even now give the latter 
town a monopoly of the river trade and 
the dues collected therefrom. There is, 
consequently, little of purely marine in- 
dustry at the south end of Stephenson’s 
celebrated High Level Bridge; but the 
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population—about 120,000—is almost wholly 


industrial. The fine locomotive works of 
the North-Eastern Railway Company, 


chemical works, cement works, glass works, 
cable, hempen and wire rope manufac- 
tories employ the majority of the artisans, 
whilst a good proportion of the unskilled 
labour is engaged at the docks farther 
down the river. 

Old Gateshead is far from attractive—it 
is, indeed, a depressing congeries of mean 
streets; but westward and southward the 
town puts on an altogether pleasanter as- 
pect, the villa residences in the vicinity of 
the magnificent Saltwell Park constituting 
av agreeable suburb. St. Mary’s Church, 
where Bishop Walcher was murdered by a 
mob in 1080, is the finest example of eccle- 
siastical architecture. The Town Hall and 
the Free Library are excellent structures, 
and the municipal institutions generally 
indicate a large measure of public spirit in 
the community. Daniel Defoe wrote a 
portion of ‘Robinson Crusoe” while living 


at Gateshead, and the town has many 
other interesting literary and_ historical 
associations. 


In the sixteenth-century report of the 
Bishop of Durham and others, from which 
we have already quoted, SUNDERLAND is 
described as a “fishing town and landing 
place . . . which has thirty householders, 
but there are neither ships nor boats, 
and only seven fish cobles.” 


This great 


ewe 
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shipping and ship-building community now 
numbers over 150,000 souls, and is, indeed, a 
creation of the nineteenth century. There 
are four docks capable of accommodating 
the largest vessels afloat, over 200,000 tons 
of shipping are registered at its port, and 
its shipyards turn out a hundred new ves- 
sels per annum. Its latest-designed turret 
trading ships are unique additions to our 
mereantile marine. The coal trade finds 
employment for large numbers of hands, 
and from the mouth of the river to Hylton, 
five miles up stream, both banks are lined 
with anchor and chain cable works, iron and 
iron-forge works, hemp and wire roperies, 
paper mills and limekilns, breweries, and so 
forth. A fine Town Hall in the Italian 
Renascence style and many another well- 
proportioned building grace the broad 
thoroughfares. At Roker, a marine suburb 
of Sunderland, a splendid pier has been 
opened, and a popular watering-place is seen 
in the making. The ancient townships of 
Bishopwearmouth | and. Monkwearmouth— 
whose names sufficiently disclose their ecclesi- 
astical origin—have been quite absorbed in 
the well-built town, which has swept away 
all traces of Benedict Biscop’s industry in 
founding monasteries by the banks ‘of the 
Tyne. But the assiduous antiquary will find 
in St. Peter’s, Monkwearmouth, a remnant of 
the seventh-century structure. 
HARTLEPOOL, which once had leanings 
towards the distinction of a watering-place, 
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has stifled that ambition, assisted by those 
commercial instincts which have generally 
prevailed with Northumbria. Transferring 
its shipping trade also to its go-ahead neigh- 
bour, West Hartlepool, the proud borough 
by Royal charter has carried on its iron 
ship-building, marine engineering, iron- and 
brass - founding, and cement manufacture 
with increasing energy. The Hartlepools— 
as the twin boroughs are now called—have 
a large import and export trade, and a 
considerable dock area. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES, with its handsome 
High Street and its new twin town of South 
Stockton, on the south bank of the river 
and in Yorkshire, has grown in material 
wealth as the navigation of the Tees has 
improved. Ship-building, blast furnaces, 
foundries. engine works and potteries find 
employment for its artisan population, and 
there is a large export trade. It has long 
been a railway centre. But at DARLINGTON 
the railway is all-important. Thence the 
first passenger train ran, and there, too, 
are made locomotives of the latest pattern. 
But Darlington also brews and tans, and 
has large iron and steel works. It further 
boasts a. fine specimen of Transition archi- 
tecture in St. Cuthbert’s Collegiate Church, 
dating from the twelfth century. 

Of two other industrial 
Northumbria 


towns of 


a word must be said. In 
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the microcosm of its own little history 
BLYTH brings to a point, and vividly illus- 
trates, the marvellous commercial record of 
Northumbria in the past century. With 
the advantages of immediate contiguity to 
collieries and a safe and commodious 
harbour right on the seaboard, Blyth has 
gone on increasing its export of coal by 
leaps and bounds. The town, keeping 
stride with its shipping, has had an almost 
mushroom growth. From a village, it has 
leapt into the importance of a considerable 
seaport. 

MorPETH is rather the cause of industry 
in others than itself an industrial centre. 
Of course, it is not exempt from earning its 
daily bread, but it is more as the market 
town of a great colliery district that it 
comes into our ken. And a pleasant town, 
forsooth, for the miners and their thrifty 
wives to do their shopping in—‘‘ more like a 
town in a dream than an actuality,” as 
William Howitt so aptly said of it. Old 
Leland too, paid Morpeth a cordial tribute: 
“It is a far fayrar town than Alnwicke,” 
for which saying proud Alnwickians have 
never forgiven the antiquary to this day. 
The approach from the station is excep- 
tionally charming, and a noble church, a 
ruined castle, and the curfew enhance the 
interest of the ancient town on the path 
over the moor. 
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Antiquity of Cambridge—Stourbridge Fair and St. Audrey—Cambridge and the Religious Orders—A French 
Invasion—The Founding of St. Peter’s College—The Anaxagoras Myth—Town and Gown in. iene Days 
—Pythagoras’ School—Church of the Holy Sepulchre—The Jews at Cambridge—King’s College and its 
Chapel—Queens’ and St. Catherine’s—Erasmus and the New Learning—Christ’s and St. John’s—Bishop 
Fisher—Jesus College—Trinity—Sidney Sussex and Emmanuel—Oliver Cromwell—Charles I. and the 
University—John Harvard—Milton—Pepys—Sterne—W ordsworth—The Backs—Byron’s Pool—Historical 
Buildings in the Town—Great St. Mary’s—The University Library and the Senate House—Modern Univer- 

~ sity Architecture—Downing and Selwyn—Girton and Newnham. 


HERE 
is, per- 
haps, 

VO) ee TES, 
more diffi- 
cult, when 
one surveys 
the status of 
a University 
town, than 
to determine 
how far one 
can dissoci- 
ate what is 
purely edu- 
cational 


ie from what 

eras ais purely 

TRINITY COLLEGE GATEWAY. municipal. 
To a visitor 

acquainted 


only with the Cambridge of to-day it would 
seem that, were the University removed, the 
town would 
soon cease to 
occupy a posi- 
tion greater 
than that of 
one of those 
small, half-for- 
gotten market 
towns which 
the metropoli- 
tan extension 
of England is 
gradually elim- 
imating. “Yet, 
in fairness to 
the claims of 
the town, one 
must pre-sup- 
pose some de- 
gree of histori- 
eal importance 
in a site which 
was selected by 
the authors of 
the University ; 
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for, in the matter of antiquity, superiority 
rests conclusively with the town. 

Probably a British settlement, it was 
certainly a Roman station; and, in. the 
words of Stukeley, ‘“‘the site of the Roman 
Granta is very traceable on the side of 
Cambridge towards the Castle, on the north- 
west side of the river, of an irregular 
figure, containing thirty acres, surrounded 
by a deep ditch, great part of which yet 
remains on the south-west, and in the 
grounds behind Magdalene College.” 

In the days when East Anglia was a 
region of undrained fens, traffic on the broad 
waterways was extensive, and Cambridge 
stood at the head of the inland navigation 
from King’s Lynn. Near Cambridge, too— 
though nearer the village of Barnwell—was 
the scene of a function well-known through. 
out England in the Middle Ages. Indeed, it 
is said that no fair in the land was better 
attended than the Stourbridge Fair, held on 
the Newmarket Road, and a few local names 
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still preserve the tradition that the fair was 
conducted under the auspices of the Anglo- 
Saxon St. Etheldreda, or, as she was popu- 
larly called, St. Audrey, patroness of Ely 
Cathedral. Thus it was upon what one should 
call the capital of East Anglia that the 
monks of this part of the country naturally 
converged ; and until the endowment of St. 
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Peter’s College, in 1284, the University ex- 
isted merely as an assemblage of clerkly 
pupils and monkish proselytes. Cambridge 
had become familiar to the religious orders 
between the era of the Venerable Bede and 
that heralded by the coming of the Black 
Friars of St. Dominic and the Grey Friars 
of St. Francis. An ancient catalogue of the 
books brought by Augustine and his monks 
to England at the end of the sixth century, 
which is preserved in Trinity College, serves 
to illustrate the connection of the Uni- 
versity town with the early religious move- 
ment in England. 

Curiously enough, the direct influence 
which gained Cambridge University its first 
authentic charter emanated from France, 
During the first few years of the thirteenth 
century Paris, the birthplace of the Scholastie 
Philosophy, had heard the new Aristotelian 
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tenets widely exploited by the two Domini- 


cans, Albertus Magnus (“the ape of Aris- 


totle”) and Thomas Aquinas (‘the seraphic 
doctor”). But this educational ferment was 
so hampered by a disagreement between 
students and citizens that a complaint was 
lodged with the Bishop of Paris and Queen 
Blanche. In order that the interruption 
to the course of science might come 
to an end, a royal invitation was sent 
by Henry III. to the philosophical 
sufferers, who, accepting it, chose 
Cambridge as their new abode. The 
incident is touched upon here because 
it greatly accelerated the formation of 
that feature which is most prominent 
in the University life of a Cambridge 
or Oxford man, and which bestows 
on both these Universities a charac- 
teristic unknown elsewhere. 

With the thirteenth century, then, 
the hostels where the students lived 
at their own cost, under the charge 
of monkish principals, began to be 
replaced by residential and endowed 
colleges. This hostel system had 
already fallen into disfavour on 
account of the extortionate charges 
levied by the burgesses with whom 
the students were lodged. 

Directly one turns to a considera- 
tion of the growth of the colleges, - 
one cannot fail to be struck by the 
propriety which lies in the fact that 
St. Peter’s owes its foundation to the 
neighbouring city of Ely. The ecclesi- 


astical interests of Cambridge were 
closely associated with the Benedictine 
Priory so firmly established less than 
twenty miles distant, and it is fitting 
that, in the year 1281, the forerunner 
of the colleges should have been in- 
augurated by Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of 
Kly, who had appreciatively observed the 
model adopted by Walter de Merton at 
Oxford. 

Of course, a Cambridge man has only to 
listen to the siren of tradition to be tempted 
to ascribe the origin of his University to a 
much earlier source. The myth of Anaxa- 
goras presents attractions which only the 
Arthurian legend is able to surpass. On 
the other hand, what Oxford has repudiated, 
Cambridge, if solely on the seore of mag- 
nanimity, must repudiate too. Indeed, the 
dearth of valid evidence prior to the writs 
of Henry II. in 1231 is striking; and no 
mention of the University occurs in the as- 
sessments of the Doomsday Book. The town 
of Cambridge, on the other hand, finds 
mention in that volume, and had a charter 
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conferred upon it by King John. For the 
period in which the town held a charter 
while royal recognition was withheld from 
the University, one imagines that in the 
security »of their municipal privilege the 
townsfolk had everything their own way, and 
that it was not until John’s dispensation 
had armed the University with a retaliatory 
weapon that Gown had the opportunity of 
meeting Town on equal footing. However 
that may be, it is enough to know that a 
civil feud raged furiously between them, 
which, though now laid aside, has inter- 
mittently flavoured the whole history of 
Cambridge. 

The jealousies of the two sides appear 
to have been excessive, and the outbreaks 
were so grave that a writ was issued in 1242 
giving chancellors and masters the right 
to imprison offenders of both parties. 
Twenty-three years afterwards Gown ob- 
tained a further concession, being allowed 
to tax the citizens’ houses. The year 1881 
brought matters to a head, and, inasmuch 
as the events of that year testify to the 
influence the University was able to exert, 
the episode should be briefly related. | 

Calling an assembly in their Hall, the 
Town, under the leadership of John Gran- 
ceter, formulated a concerted attack upon 
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the University. Breaking into Corpus 
Sire ee : 

Christi College, the rioters forced the 
master to renounce his privileges, and 


seized the charters and a collection of 
valuable jewels. They then proceeded to 
make a bonfire of the records stored in the 
University chest in St. Mary’s Church. 
Kinally, they compelled their opponents, not 
only to vest the future government of the 
University in the hands of the burgesses, 
but also to sign a general indemnity. 

Retribution was swift. The arrival of 
Henry Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, with 
a troop of men, brought about the Mayor’s 
expulsion from office and the forfeiture to 
the Vice-Chancellor of whatever municipal 
liberties had been the gift of King John 
and Henry III. 

There remain, of course, few monu- 
ments which recall these three centuries 
following the Conquest. Standing at Barn- 
well are some meagre remnants of the 
great suburban monastery, and in the 
town itself there may be seen two curious 
buildings of genuine antiquity. One, called 
for some inexplicable reason Pythagoras’ 
School, consists of a stone house at the 
back of St. John’s. Its date is unknown, 
but it is believed to have been used by 
the monks of Croyland, who, in 1109, paid 
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visits to Cambridge from their estates at 
Cottenham, teaching the primitive sciences 
Pythagoras’ 


in “‘ barns,” School is not 
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unconnected with Oxford, for in 1270 it 
was bought by Walter de Merton from 
the Dunning family, and settled by him 
on Merton College, where the records show 
that it was used for housing the bailiff 
who had charge of the Merton estate at 
Cambridge. 

The other relic of this remote period is 
the Round Church in Bridge Street. In 
form it is symmetrically circular, though 
Essex, the architect, has said that it is 
‘evidently a storey higher than its original 
architect intended it should be, and that 
this alteration was made in the reign of 
Edward II. for the reception of bells.’ 
It was erected by the Knights Templars, 
and modelled upon the Chureh of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The probable 
date would be between the first and 
second crusades. There are only three 
parallels to the Round Church—at Little 
Maplestead, Essex; the Temple Church, 
London; and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Northampton. 

The fact that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre stands very near that part of 
the town which was once the Jewry re- 


minds one of the great part the Jews 
played in the activity of Cambridge. The 


Jewish invasion came hard on the heels of 
the Norman conquest, and the newcomers 
soon became the leading citizens. Mr. J. R. 
Green has said that Oxford University was 
founded by Jews, and, though this is not 
true of Cambridge, it is conceivable that 
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their presence was a real advantage to 
the University. For within fifty years 
after the foundation of St. Peter’s, and 
during its contention 
with the town, the 
University was en- 
riched with five more 
colleges : Clare, Pem- 
broke, Caius, Trinity 
Hall, and Corpus 
Christi. Of these, 
Corpus has preserved 
in the Old Court the 
best specimen of early 


collegiate architec- 
ture that Cambridge 
affords. 


But Cambridge is 
seen in its glory in 
thefollowingcentury, 
and in 1440 Henry 
VI., the founder of 
Eton and of King’s 
College, was inspired 
with the idea of set- 
ting up at the Uni- 


versity a royal memorial. Many pens 
have been taken in hand with the 


intent to do justice to the grandeur of 
King’s Chapel. None has succeeded in the 
endeavour. Those wonderful proportions, 
planned by. Henry VI., partly executed by - 
Edward IV., and finished in the reign of 
Henry VII., rising above the mass of neigh- 
bouring masonry so that they are visible 
from many different points of view, form 
the materialised expression of an _ ideal 
conception, which one may almost speak 
of as the apotheosis of Gothic architec- 
ture. The chapel displays, too, an ingen- 
ious evasion of a certain air of heaviness 
which might have been produced by the 
enormous buttresses used, in the absence of 
interior pillars, for the strengthening of the 
walls. The arrangement of filling the in- 
terstices between these buttresses and the 
chapel with a series of side chapels, which 
at once impart strength and enhance the 
general effect, is due to the original archi- 
tect, Cloos, who was elected a Fellow of the 
college in 1448. It has been mentioned that 
the chapel was finished by Henry VIL; 
the stalls and panels, however, were the 
gift of Henry VIII. They are, unfortu- 
nately, examples of the architectural decline 
under that king, and the panelling to the 
vast of the stalls exemplifies the merging 
of ecclesiastical architecture into the worst 
phase of that Roman style from which it 
had arisen eight hundred years before. 

Two other colleges belong to this period, 


Queens’ and St. Catherine’s. The former 
retains much of the original workman- 
ship which went to construct its court 
out of the ancient Carmelite House, on 
whose site it stands. Queens’, more than 
any other college, breathes the spirit of 
cloistered, medizeval charm, and its red 
brick, dyed by the passing ages to 
maturity of colour, serves to accentuate a 
likeness to Haddon Hall. Withdrawn a 
little from the busier part of the town, 
the college looks out, literally, upon the 
quiet backwater of the Cam, which flows 
past college lawns 


and beneath the 
spans of college 
bridges. 


That Erasmus— 
whose rooms adjoin 
the turret at the 
south-west angle of 
the court — chose 
Queens as his 
abode is enough in 
itself to credit the 
apostle of the New 
Learning with a 
capacity for zesthet- 
icism. Fuller’s ex- 
planation of: his 
choice is that Eras- 
mus was “allured 
with the situation 
of this college so 
near the river (as 
Rotterdam, his 
~ native place, to the 
sea), with pleasant 
walks thereabouts.” 
Out of this New 
Learning which has 
been so_ identified 
at Cambridge with 
the name of Eras- 
mus, sprang Christ’s and St. John’s Colleges. 
This was the period of two great bene- 
factors of the University, Lady Margaret 
of Richmond, mother of Henry VII., and 
Bishop Fisher, the former of whom founded 
St. John’s College in 1511. Fisher we may 
describe as. a man whose _ intellect in- 
clined obviously to utilitarianism, and who 
had watched Oxford’s reception of the 
scholastic innovation with intense curiosity, 
succeeded by equally intense envy. He real- 
ised the solid nature of the benefits which 
the efforts of men like Colet, Grocyn, and 
Linacre were conferring upon the sister Uni- 
versity. His enthusiasm was not less than 
that of Erasmus, who exclaimed, ‘‘ When I 
listen to my friend Colet Iseem to be listening 
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to Plato himself.” Fisher’s ambitions crys- 
tallised themselves in his professorship of 
divinity. Nor could he have found any more 
practical means of assisting both the New 
Learning--simply a name for Aristotle and 
Greek—and the Old, which was limited to 
the study of grammar, logic, and scholastic 
subtleties. 

Another point in connection with Christ’s 
and St. John’s is of a wholly historical 
nature. They introduce, together with 
Jesus and Magdalene, a new architectural 
era. Until now, the colleges had been erected 
on the sites which 
their founders 
themselves pro- 
vided. Henceforth, 
the dissolution of 
the monasteries en- 
abled colleges to be 
built on sites which 
the monks were 
forced to vacate. 
In this way Jesus 
occupies the site of 
St. Rhadegund, dis- 
tranchised by 
Henry VII. on the 
strength of the 
repeated represent- 
ations of John 
Alcock. Liberties 
have been taken 
with the Norman 
and Early English 
work, but the col- 
lege gains an 
especial charm 
from its timbered 
close; it prompted 
James I.’s famous 
dictum that ‘if he 
lived in the Uni- 
versity he would 
pray at King’s, eat at Trinity, and study 
and sleep at Jesus’.” 


It is owing to the keen observation 
of the Rev. O. Fisher that Jesus College 


is able to boast the preservation of a bit 
of the original foundation. Mr. Fisher, 
who had noticed indications that portions 
of the old chapter-house survived, asked 
and obtained *rom the Master and Hellows, 
in 1893, leave to remove some of the plaster 


fromthe surface of the cloister wall, in 
order to bring to light any features of 


architectural interest which it might con- 
ceal. The exquisite triple groining, consist- 
doorway with a window on each 


ing of a 
the cloister), was 


side (now to be seen in 
the reward of this search. 
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One of the most remarkable incidents 
during the growth of the colleges is the 
foundation of Trinity. The date is 1546, 
and coincides with the period in which the 
work of destroying the monasteries was 
being most vigorously prosecuted. The ut- 
most confusion prevailed at that time in the 
University, for it appeared not improbable 
that the trend of events would ultimately 
allow of no distinction between an ecclesi- 
astical college and a monkish settlement ; and 
the students hastened to present Henry 
VII. with a petition setting forth their 
apprehensions. When we look at Trinity 
as it is now, we can only think them the 
victims of a groundless panic. 

To give a rough idea of the size of Trinity, 
it should be enough to state that the whole 
resident University consists, in round num- 
bers, of about three thousand members, of 
whom some thousand reside at Trinity 
College. 

The expression ‘‘ resident University ” 
leads one briefly to recapitulate the resi- 
dential system which obtains similarly at 
Cambridge as at Oxford. 

There is nothing at Cambridge, then, that 
one can point out as ‘The University.” It 
is the term applied to the commonwealth 
into which the various colleges have elected 
to form themselves. To become a member 
of the University, a student must become 
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a member of a college. Every member of 
a college is necessarily a member of the 


University. Each college governs itself 
through the medium of its Masters and 
Fellows, and the heads of each college 


combine to form a Senate, or governing 
body, which deals with the students irre- 
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spectively of their colleges. ‘Thus, the | 
University has the power to appoint 
examiners to conduct public (or University) 
tests and determine the candidature of 
students for degrees. No one college can 
give a degree. It can prepare its own 
students for the University degree examin- 
ations, and for that purpose chooses its 
own lecturers and professors. : 
The close of the sixteenth century—to 
take up again the thread of our story— 
brings us to the last of the two ancient 
foundations, Sidney Sussex and Emmanuel. 
These colleges were the children of the 
Renascence, or of that stage of the Re- 
nascence which bordered on Puritanism. 
Dean Stubbs speaks of this period as the 
rise of a new political world. ‘‘ Great as 
were the faults of Puritanism,” he says, “it 
may fairly claim to be the first political 
system which recognised the grandeur 
of the people as a whole.” And it is true 
also that the grandeur of the people was 
fortunate in its champion. When one con- 
siders the part played by Cambridge in 
the Civil War, one must remember that 
the district lay in the very heart of anti- 
royalism. Cromwell by his almost super- 
human energy had stamped East Anglia, 
his native region, with his invincible per- 
sonality. Born at Huntingdon, brought up 
at Ely, he was ignorant of nothing regard-— 
ing the resources or limita- 
tions of the surrounding 
country. He knew, too, the 
strength of the University, 


for his portrait in Sidney 
Sussex records that the 
great Protector spent his 


youth within the walls of 
that college. 

Leaving the 
he turned his attention to 
municipal affairs, was re- 
turned as member for Cam- 
bridge, laid down the basis 
of that. league which drew 
from the eastern counties 
the ** New Model,” and per- 
sonally superintended the 
recruiting of the army which 
crushed Rupert's cavalry at 
Marston Moor and led Charles 
to Whitehall. 

It is in 1642, overshadowed by the 
rapidly approaching crisis, that the King 
is heard of at Newmarket, about fourteen 
miles from Cambridge. Anxious to win 
over the University, whose wealth made 
it a valuable ally, he decided to pay a 
visit to it in person. 
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He arrived here 
on the Mth of 
-March, only to 


make a short 
stay, as he had 
to be at Hunting- 
don that same 
night. The wel- 
come accorded 
him by town and 
country was (as 
we may be cer- 
tain Cromyell’s 
influence ensured) 
eold. The Univer- 
sity, on the other 
hand, waxed en- 
thusiastic, and we 


read that the 
streets “from 
Jesus College to 


Trinity College” 
were lined with 
gownsmen, who 
hailed the King 
and Prince (after- 
wards Charles II., 
now nearly twelve years of age) with 
shouts of ‘“‘ Vivat Rex! Vivat Princeps!” 
At the gate of King’s College the King, 
who had alighted from his coach, was 
met by the Vice-Chancellor and the heads 
of colleges, who presented him with a 
Bible. Thence, after visiting Trinity College 
Chapel, he went on to the adjoining college, 
St. John’s, where he and his suite were enter- 
tained by the Master, Dr. Beale. The King 
ate sparingly; but the young Prince was 
given ‘“‘a good store” of sweetmeats, etc., to 
take away in his pockets. On his way 
from Royston to join the King at New- 
market, he had visited Cambridge some days 
before; had been presented with a Bible 
in King’s Chapel, and received the Master of 
Arts degree at the “‘ Regent’s House”; and, 
after calling at Trinity, witnessed a_per- 
formance of Cowley’s Guardian at Trinity 
Hall, with which he is said to have been 
““very well pleased.” 

The King’s visit was brought to a con- 
‘clusion by a valedictory address from the 
Public Orator; and he and the Prince were 
conducted to their coach amid ‘* vehement 
acclamations” of ‘‘ Vivat Rex!” ‘Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor,” said he at parting, “ whatso- 
ever becomes of me, I will charge my sonn, 
upon my blessing, to respect ye University.” 

In his journey through the town the 
King was received with significant silence, 
and it is recorded that “the women and 
others in the town of Cambridge followed 
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the King’s coach, and humbly and earnestly 
entreated the King that he would return to 
his Parliament, or they should be undone.” 

After an interval of only five years 
Charles was again in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge. The five years had wrought a 
deadly change. The year 1647, three years 
after Marston Moor and two years after 
Naseby, saw Charles’s army defeated and 
scattered, and himself virtually a prisoner. 
From Saturday, June 5th, till Tuesday, 
June 8th, he stayed at the house of Sir 
John Cutts, at Childerley, within four 
miles of Cambridge. During these days 
he received visits from members of the 
University of every grade; and, still 
more noteworthy, Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, 
and others of the Parliamentary leaders 
went over to dine with him there and kissed 
his hand. Treated by everybody with great 
distinction, the King ‘‘was cares’t, and 
everywhere found civility from officers and 
soldiers.” 

The present Childerley Hall, it may be 
noted, is a modern building, but when it 
was rebuilt the room occupied by Charles I. 
was Carefully preserved, and there is a brass 
plate there to record the fact. “ Childerley 
Gate ” is now a favourite meet of the Cam- 
bridgeshire Foxhounds. 

Since those days Cambridge has, on the 
whole, remained true to her traditions, as 
Oxford to hers. Cambridge has always 
represented a somewhat liberal attitude as 
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compared with the ‘‘ Home of Lost Causes.” 
Perhaps it is fair to say that Cambridge 
has proved a soil more fruitful in indi- 
vidual enterprise than her great rival; 
while Oxford, with her more centralised 
organisation and her more conservative 
traditions, has lent herself more readily to 
concerted movements, and so has exercised 
a more direct influence on the outer world. 
‘ Oxford,” it has been aptly remarked, “ pro- 
duces movements; Cambridge men.” 

We have already seen that the greatest 
of Cambridge movements was the Puritanism 
which founded Emmanuel and Sidney Sussex ; 
and each of the two colleges is coupled with 
a man. Sidney has Cromwell; Emmanuel 
produced John Harvard. Their aims were 
different; their success the same. Harvard’s 
undergraduate days were spent in the tran- 
sition period of Emmanuel Puritanism. The 
college was no longer fettered by the theo- 
logical formulas and rabid prejudices which 
-prompted Sir Walter Mildmay to build the 
chapel facing north by south. MHarvard’s 
reception in America makes it plain that 
this worthy son of Emmanuel stood for 
all that was best in the Puritan movement. 
His evident earnestness, and the fact that 
he was uncompromising in nothing save 
his piety, combined to call forth Edward 
Everett’s eulogy of “‘the ever-memorable 
benefactor of learning and religion in 
America.” Another reference to the spirit 
in which Harvard and his fellow-students, 
Thomas Hooker, John Cotton, and Thomas 
Shephard, approached their task, is afforded 
by a very significant sentence in Cotton 
Mather’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of New 
England”: ‘If New England has been in 
some respects Immanuel’s Land, it is well; 
but this I am sure of, Immanuel College 
contributed more than a little to make 
it so.” 

Less directly, but certainly not less nobly, 
inspired: by Puritanism, John Milton repre- 
sents the literary side of the Cambridge move- 
ment. In the case of the poet, whose genius 
was nursed in the gardens of Christ's College, 
there must have been a period when all his 
hopes and all his beliefs seemed swept aside, 
perhaps to be irretrievably lost, by the tide 
of the Restoration. Cambridge, which had 
been found in the forefront of Puritanism, 
displayed no such prominence after the 
Restoration. The most conspicuous figure 
among those who kindled the fire of religious 
reform and fanned the smouldering fuel to 
an outburst of flame, she herself sank to 
oblivion when the conflagration she had lit 
was quenched by the returning Stuarts. 

Charles II., indeed, appears to have re- 
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garded the University, not only with ‘no 
apprehension, but with benevolent indiffer- 
ence. A sidelight on the royal attitude to- 
wards Cambridge reaches us from the pages 
of The Spectator. It is of sufficient inter- 
est to quote, because it contains an amusing 
sequel to Charles I.’s behest (previously 
mentioned) to his son, when Prince of Wales. 
The paper in question is dated May 29th, 
1711, and is devoted to an account of the 
formation of the Club of Ugly Faces at 
Cambridge in Charles II.’s reign. This 
club, to which ugliness was the sole 
qualification for admission, held a dinner in 
the “hall belonging to Clare Hall,” and the 
‘affair made so great a noise that the King, 
who was then at Newmarket, heard of it, 
and was pleased merrily and graciously to 
say ‘he could not be there himself, but he 
would send them a brace of bucks.’” 

Out of the throng of Cambridge poets— 
and the roll bears the names of very many 
masters—Milton rises to acknowledged pre- 
eminence. But among the ranks of Cam- 
bridge literary testators one whom in a 
sense history recognises as unique is 
honoured at Magdalene. Encased there in 
the library which bears his motto, *‘ Jens 
cujusque id est quisqué,” and his arms, 
are the volumes of the shorthand diary 
bequeathed by Samuel Pepys to his old 
college. The Bibliotheca Pepysiana was 
built in 1724 to. preserve for future his- 
torians those candid entries and those 
maritime memoranda which the diarist’s 
death prevented him from employing as 
materials for the historical sketch he him- 
self was known to have meditated. ; 

We have said that Pepys is unique. Let 
us add that Sterne is, too. For surely the 
man who produced two such masterpieces 
of discursive prose as ‘* Tristram Shandy” 
and **A Sentimental Journey” has earned 
the epithet. 

Poetry, however, must remain the region 
into which Cambridge littérateurs have 
triumphed most in penetrating. It may be 
that the Cam has contributed to this 
result. Certain are we, in fact, that Words- 
worth found himself attuned to poetry 
beside its banks, and that the Wilderness— 
a piece of timbered waste land at the back 
of St. John’s—was the scene of the com- 
position of ‘* The Prelude.” 

“All winter long, whenever free to choose, 

Did I by night frequent the college grove 
And tributary walks; the last and oft 

The only one who has been lingering there 
Through hours of silence till the porter’s bell, 
A punctual follower on the stroke of nine, 


Rang with its blunt unceremonious voice 
Inexorable summons.” 
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Supposing we had to introduce’ to 
Cambridge someone who had already seen 
what Oxford has to show, and who had 
been prejudiced as to the attractions of the 
sister University by the more obvious 
architectural magnificence of Oxford, we 
should take our sceptic to the Backs on 
an afternoon in June, 


Then were we 
surely vindicated! For the Cam, flowing 
down from Queens’ to St. John’s and 


Magdalene, passes between the backs of 


college grounds on the one bank and 
open playing fields on the other. From 


Queens’ to King’s the water is banked on 
each side by stone, which forms in one 
case the outer wall of Queens’ second 
court. But from King’s, until one reaches 
John’s, the river broadens out through low 
banks of turf. To the left run tributary 
backwaters, whose course is. fringed with 
avenues of overhanging trees, and overhead 
the interlacing leaves become a _ trellised 
canopy. At intervals come the_ bridges 
which belong to the various colleges. The 
most ambitious bridge, yet not the most 
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successful, is “The .Bridge of 
Sighs,” crossing the river at the 
back of St. John’s fine New 
Court; nor is it the Venetian 
specimen which its too preten- 
tious name ~would imply. Most 
of these designs are fully in 
keeping with a spot redolent, as 
is perhaps no other in the world, 
of the spirit of academic seclu- 
sion in classic perfection. There 
are days in early June when to 
stand on King’s bridge, looking 
down from the parapet, is to 
enjoy an experience never to be 
forgotten. 

The play of sunshine on the 
trees; the patches of shadow on 
the water and the green turf 
cast by the grey or dull-red 
walls; the distant towers and 
spires —all this is memorable. 
The veriest pessimist, however 
cynically he views in the abstract 
* irresponsible youth,” will admit 
that there is here, if anywhere, 
the joy of living. As, then, we 
may assert that the Backs are 
no inauspicious abode for the 
Muses, so we should not omit to 
recall that Lord Byron cherished 
a sincere, if decidedly prosaic, 
regard for a little reach of the 
Cam above Grantchester- 

In this connection we have 
noticed in Byron’s diary (under 
date January 12th, 1821) a comment of his 
on “Comus” which seems of sufficient in- 
terest to quote, if we may preface it by the 
passage from Milton. The lines are these: 

“Sabrina fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose train of thy amber dropping hair ; 
Listen for dear honour’s sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake, 

Listen and save.” 


And the author of ‘*Don Juan” writes as 
follows: ‘* How strange are my thoughts! 
The reading of the song of Milton, ‘Sa- 
brina Fair,’ has brought back upon me—I 
know not how or why—the happiest, per- 


haps, days of my youth . . . when 
living at Cambridge with Edward Noel 


Conyers... . . The description of Sabrina’s 
seat reminds me of our rival feats in 
diving. Though Cam’s is not a very ‘trans- 
lucent wave,’ it was fourteen feet deep where 
we used to dive for and pick up—having 
thrown them in on purpose—plates, eggs, 
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and even shillings. I remember, in par- 
ticular, there was the stump of a tree (at 
least ten or twelve feet deep) in the bed 
of the river, in a spot where we bathed 
most commonly, round which I used to 
cling, and ‘wonder how the devil I came 
there.’ ” 

Byron’s Pool, to which this extract re- 
lates, is to be found not far above Grant- 
chester Mill on the upper river, whence the 
Cam, meandering through a tract of meadow 
land, finds its way down to the Backs. 

This expanse of rank grass land, through 
which lies the pathway to the Pool, gives 
one an insight into the type of country 
which now surrounds Cambridge on every 
side. Flat, marshy. and bare, except for 
isolated clumps of willow, it tells its own 
story. and shows the stamp of reclaimed 
fenland, which is so unmistakable, and is 
obliterated with such difficulty. 

But it is time to speak of Cambridge 
town. When we look at it as it is now, 
bearing in mind what were the surroundings 
of its growth, we can understand that its 
architectural deficiencies are a natural result 
of a lack of stimulating influence from with- 
out. The streets are picturesquely narrow, 
and in some parts so ill-paved that we hear 
without surprise that Henry VIII. enacted 
by statute ‘that all who had any houses, 
lands, etc., in Cambridge, bordering on the 
highways, should pave them to the middle of 
the said ways in length as their grounds 
do extend.” And 
the said  high- 
ways were 
ordered to be 
kept in repair 
under a penalty 
of sixpence for 
every square 
yard. 

Modernisatien 
is, of course, at 
work among the 
houses, but not 
so systematically 
as to conceal the 
timbered gables 
-and the broken 


lines of roofing 
illustrated well 


in Bridge Street 
or in Trumping- 
ton Street. One 
of the most fas- 
cinating histori- 
eal buildings in 
the town is to 
be found in the 
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Petty-Cury, the quaint little street which runs 
from St. Andrew’s Street, opposite Christ’s 
College, into the Market Place; and, hardly 
touched by man or by time, Falcon Yard 
was, until a very few years ago, in much the 
same condition as when Cambridge crowded 
its tiers of wooden galleries to watch the 
plays performed there in Queen Mary’s reign. 
The will which one Richard Kinge drew up 
and dated 1504 at ‘‘ Wysbyche” is still ex- 
tant: “I give and bequeath unto the prior 
and convent of Barnwell, in the diocese of Ely, 
my house in Petycury in Cambridge, called 
the Faweon, with all manner of lands and 
appurtenances thereto belonging under this 
condyeyon: that the said prior and convent 
shall put their common seale to the in- 
dentures made by the advyse and counsell of 
John Purgold and William Nelson, betwixt 
the said prior and convent and me of and for 
a yearly obyte to be kept at Barnwell for my 
soule and other of my friendys soullys.” 

The churches—numerous, as might be ex- 
pected in an ecclesiastical town of fourteen 
parishes—are almost uniformly lacking in 
architectural beauty. By far the finest 
specimen is Great St. Mary’s (distinguished 
thus from St. Mary-the-Less near St. Peter's 
College). Great St. Mary’s is not unimposing 
nor unhistorical, but it cannot be said to 
belong to the town. Here it is that the 
University sermon is preached by an au- 
thorised cycle of preachers on each Sunday 
during Academic term. 
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The church owes its foundation to Bishop 
Alcock, as early as 1478, but, on account of 
some unknown obstacles, it took a hun- 
dred years to build. Under its pretentious 
roof was once the grave of Martin Bucer, 
reformer, whose remains, in company with 
those of Paul Fagin, suffered disinterment 
and destruction by fire under Queen Mary. 

Built with more expedition, owing to the 
liberality of Yolande Marie Louise Lyne- 
Stephens, the Roman Catholic Cathedral oc- 
cupies a commanding site in the residential 
portion of the town towards the railway 
station. The Roman Catholicism of the 
county has for many hundred years been 
centred in Sawston Hall, the seat of the 
Huddleston family, and it was augmented in 
1830 by the creation of an Irish settlement in 
Barnwell, whose place of worship at Cam- 
bridge was founded by Mrs. Stephens in 1837. 

The municipality is housed in a not 
particularly interesting Town Hall, erected 
at the end of the eighteenth century; it 
forms one side of the Market Place, recog- 
nised from its association with Hobson, the 
‘carrier of Milton’s poem : 
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Twas such a shifter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down, 
For he had, any time this ten years full, 

Dodged with him *twixt Cambridge and the Bull.” 


Members of the University cherish less 
innocuous association with the Town Hall, 
which, together with the Corn Exchange, is 
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required by the University autltorities for 
the purpose of the periodic examinations 
for which the Senate House is utterly in- 
adequate. 

The Senate House, Chapel, Regent’s 
Library, and lecture rooms occupy a site 
(between King’s and Caius Colleges) which 
was once that of Le Glomery (Gramarye) 
Lane. A present of books from George I. 
to the University in 1715 was responsible 
for extensive alterations designed, two years 
later, by Burroughs, whose plan for the 
enlargement of the Library caused the 
“schools”—that is, the buildings in which 


examinations are held —to be identified 
with the Senate House. The royal gift 
to Cambridge, where the Tories had 


shown no sympathy with the Non-Jurors, 
coincided with the arrival at Oxford, where 
the Stuart element was large, of a troop 
of horse; and the first shot in an amusing 
epigrammatic duel was fired by an Oxford 
wit, who wrote: 


“King George, observing with judicious eyes 
The state of both his Universities, 
To Oxford sent a troop of horse; and why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty. 
To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning.” 


To which Browne, the Cambridge champion, 
returned : 


“The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force. 
With equal skill to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs admit no force but argument.” 


Of University architecture since the ac- 
cession of the Stuarts it is difficult to 
speak with en- 
t hws iva's m. 
Neither the new 
geological 
schools nor the 
recent additions 
to Caius convey 
any idea of that 
proportioned 
grace with 
Which so many 
architects have 
invested so 
inany colleges. 
The University’s 
principal in- 
heritance is de- 
rived from 
Wren, whose 


o 
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chief designs 
appear in Pem- 
broke Chapel, 


in Trinity Great 
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Court, and in the 
Chapel of Em- 
manuel; but it 
acknowledges 
very great in- 
debtedness to 
four other mas- 
terly designers 

Blomfield, who is 
better repre- 
sented in Bishop’s 
Hostel at Trinity 
than in the Mas- 
ters Lodge at 
Emmanuel; 
Essex, who, in 
1780, had replaced 
the old hall of 
the” Friars in 
Sidney; Inigo 
Jones, the author 
of the Fellows’ 
buildings at 
Christ's College ; 
and Sir Gilbert 
Seott, to whom 
we owe not only the reparation of King’s 
Old Court, demolished by  Cockerell’s 
measures of 1829 in connection with the 
University Library, but also, in 1862, St. 
John’s New Chapel. 

The building to the east of Christ’s 
second Court, ascribed to Inigo Jones, 
seems at first sight almost experimental in 
style; of the solid facade of masonry on 
each side it has been happily said that ‘it 
-is scarcely in his style, but nevertheless is 
manifestly the work of a great architect 
within and without; and it is so completely 
detached from the other quad as to pre- 
clude the slightest effect of incongruity of 
architectural style.” 

It is probable that, on the whole, though 
King's did not escape, Cambridge has suf- 
fered less from renovators than has Oxford. 
St. Peter’s perpetuates unspoilt the earliest 
college architectural style in the doorways 
at either end of the screens in the hall. 
St. John’s preserves in the staircase to 
the library the fantastic style of the early 
seventeenth century, while the main build- 
ing is an example of how classical detail 
ean be not inharmoniously associated with 
a Gothic frame. Magdalene Chapel was 
thoroughly Italianised in 1733; but the 
renovation was not a_ blatantly harmful 
one. Indeed, it is almost tolerable when 
one contemplates the dire results of the 
application of Italian methods, fourteen 
years later, to the hall of Sidney Sussex, 
at the time of the removal of the pictur- 
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esque old gateway. Caius exhibits a curi- 
osity of architecture in its Gate of Honour, 
erected as a tribute to Dr. Caius, warden 
of the college in 1557. The gate is tradition- 
ally an imitation of the Arch of Hadrian, 
and successfully combines with a Gothic 
base details of a Renascence type. Doric 
and Tudor styles are shown to advantage 
respectively in the fluted columns under 
the organ at Trinity and in St. John’s 


New Court, where the workmanship is 
similar to that of -the organ séreen -in 


Gloucester Cathedral. 

Of the nineteenth-century colleges, neither 
Downing, with its imitation of Grecian work 
by Wilkins, nor Selwyn, with Blomfield’s 
rigidly utilitarian designs, presents any 
striking features. Downing College, by the 
way, was founded by Sir George Downing in 
1800; Selwyn, which dates from 1882, was 
intended, like Keble College at Oxford, to 
provide an economi ‘al university training 
for members of the Church of England. 
The other two structures, Girton and 
Newnham, have interest apart from arehi- 
tecture, though the former is by no. means 
unworthy of the genius of Alfred Water- 
house. Girton, the earlier of the two, was 
established in 1869, Newnham following six 
years later. 

Both Girton and Newnham bear wit- 
ness to the modern catholicism which is 
revolutionising the educational system at 
Cambridge, and, in a less degree, at Oxford. 
It is true that the recognition extended 
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to these colleges, -the headquarters of 
feminine emancipation, does not yet go 
beyond the granting of those informal 
certificates of merit which Girton requested 
and obtained so long ago as 1870. But the 
mere fact that the Senate has consented to 
arrange for women to undergo the examin- 
ation set for the University candidates for 
the various triposes, suggests a full conces- 
sion, in the future, to the demands which 
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raised such a stormy outburst of under- 
graduate protestation in 1897. The petition 
that the Cambridge degree should be re- 
gardless of sex was voted down by the 
Senate; but such a decision can lay no 
claim to finality, and one can hardly doubt 
that the liberality which has always marked 
the temper of Cambridge University will 
ensure the ultimate triumph of the move- 
ment. 
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HE Warwickshire Avon, most famous, 
for Shakespeare’s sake, of all our 
shorter rivers, rises, with no affecta- 
tions of sublimity about its source, on that 
cold northern slope of 
highland which makes 
the boundary of Leices- 
tershire and Northamp- 
tonshire. NASEBY’S 
beaded church spire on 
the top of the ridge, 
more than six hundred 
and fifty feet above sea- 
level, watches over its 
babyhood. Visitors to 
the remote little village, 
which witnessed Charles 
I.’s ruin in the battle of 
1645, are invited to 
ascend this fine white 
church spire and view 
the battlefield. For their 
sixpences they may then, 
with good field-glasses, 
trace the bright little 
‘slip of a stream’s thread 
down to Welford in the 
railway valley, where 
Avon’s first bridge of 
size seems to give it 
dignity as a river. The 
stream is, at any rate, 
something positive in 
the landscape, which a 
battlefield, as such, more 
than two hundred and 
fifty years after the battle, is not. Only 
by the aid of detailed deseription and much 
fancy may one realise here among the 
innocent meadows and ploughed fields how 
and exactly where Prince Rupert played the 
fool as well as the hero, Langdale failed so 
miserably, and Cromwell r xaped the harvest 
of victory which set him on a straight road 
for the Protectorate. 

It is an uncommon little English village, 
this of Naseby, with marks of very decided 
age in the font and pillaring of its church, 
in the market cross, now enclosed in the 
churchyard, in certain of its cottages, and 


notably also in the huge tithe barn close 
to the south of the chureh. Of the con- 
ventional obelisk commemorating the dead 
of the battlefield, little need be said, 
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save that in wet weather it is moated by 
an impassable ditch. 

Welford, Stanford, Yelvertoft, and Cat- 
thorpe, pretty villages all, deck the young 
river’s bank ere the Swift, its first tribu- 
tary, comes to it from Lutterworth with 
the traditional consecration which Wycliffe’s 
dust may still bestow upon it. BROWNSOVER, 
well within gunshot of Rugby’s chureh 
towers and labyrinths of railway lines, 
marks the junction of the two streams. It 
is a beautiful little wooded demesne rather 
than a village. The stranger, unaware of the 
manor lord’s taste for wild animals, may be 
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startled by the sight of two or three kan- 
garoos bounding in a field by the roadside. 

The Swift, where it joins the Avon, has 
almost as much body as the Avon itself; 
nor has its course been shorter than the 
Avon’s. At LUTTERWORTH, some five miles 
from Brownsover, it is probably as clear as 
it was in 1428, when Chichele the Primate, 
with a company of prelates, priests and 
monks, assembled at that pitiful combustion 
of Wyeliffe’s body, forty years after his 
death, and the scattering of the ashes into 
the little stream. Old Thomas Fuller’s 
words on the subject, ‘So the Swift bore 
them to the Avon, etc.,” are too well known 
to be more than hinted at. 

LUTTERWORTH itself isa clean little market 
town of two or three thousand inhabitants, 
thankful enough, one may suppose, for the 
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in the country, and merits more careful 
preservation than the so-called Wycliffe 
pulpit, candlesticks, chair, and so forth, 
about which the church cicerone is other- 
wise pleasingly eloquent. 

For a mile or two below its junction 
with the Swift, the Avon runs due west, 
or with an inclination to north. It is as if 
it had a presentiment about the great rail- 
way junction, and sought to escape from 
its site. This it does effectually enough, 
so that we need not do more than refer 
to Rugby in this place as an industrial scar 
on the scenery. The river’s course at New- 
bold-on-Avon seems destined to bring it to 
Coventry, ten miles away, but the same 
wise instinct which sets it diverging from 
Rugby soon deflects it from Coventry also. 
Only when Warwick is reached has it to 
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MAP OF THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. 


fame it owes to Wrycliffes memory. 
Wycliffe’s church still stands, much _ vre- 
novated, but with some features of very 


genuine archeological interest, quite apart 
from its littke museum of Wycliffe relies. 
About these latter, indeed, perhaps the less 
said the better, though it will not do to 
express one’s incredulity to the official guide. 
The east and west ends of the church date 
from earlier than Wyeliffe’s period. A 
remarkable arch in the west encloses a gem 
of a Gothic window, which one is surprised 
to hear was a Norman window until Sir 
Gilbert Scott took it in hand to harmonise 
it with its surroundings. More attractive 
still to the general tourist is a crude and 
eerie fresco of the Day of Judgment over 
the chancel arch. Skeletons are stepping 
from their coffins, and detached heads and 
bones are seen flying through the air in 
haste to unite for the blessing or econdem- 


nation of the Judge Himself, enthroned 
on the rainbow above them. This is one 


of the best preserved pieces of monkish art 


bear the burden of urban trials, and these 
but light. 


NEWBOLD-ON-AVON has some romantic 
associations which befit its fine position 


above the river. One must visit its old- 
fashioned and time-worn chureh to savour 
them. Several stately monuments are here, 
including an especially notable Elizabethan 
one in the south aisle. The grandiose 
eighteenth-century tomb to the Leighs and 
Boughtons recalls the Laurel Water” 
poisoning case, Which ended in the hanging, 
in 1781, of Captain Donnellan at Warwick. 
Lawford Hall, in the neighbourhood, was 
the scene of the murder, the victim being 
a young baronet, Sir Theodosius Boughton, 
whose sister Donnellan had married. As 
a cause célébre the affair made a great 
stir, the echo whereof seems to linger about 
this pretty village, whose long street climbs 
from the flood hand-bridge over the river 
to the church high up. That Avon itself 
has now become mature enough to do mis- 
deeds one surmises from a notice in the 
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village about the public “drag” for use in 
accidents. 

Church Lawford is the next hamlet on 
the river, followed by Wolston, a beautiful 
spot, Ryton-on-Dunsmore, and Bubbenhall. 
These villages prepare one for the greater 
charms of Stoneleigh. RyTon, on the great 
north-west road, which has long done with 
the racket of stage coaches, must not be 
hurried through. Only a mile away, towards 
Dunchurch, is that curious relic, KNIGHTLOW 
Cross, which, every Martinmas morning, 
before sunrise, sees an assembly of the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s tenants responsible for 
the “‘wroth money” of a number of villages 
round about. The custom dates from Saxon 
times. There are impossible pains and pen- 
alties attached to its evasion; but a very 
enjoyable modern reward for such duti- 
ful early rising is the banquet at the inn 
hard by, with rum and milk for everyone, 
ladies included. 

Altogether prettieris BUBBENHALL, whither 
one comes through three miles of character- 
istic Warwickshire scenery. It is the very 
spot for such survivals as smock frocks and 
curtseying children, though near enough to 
Leamington and its motor cars to make 
one suspect that such archaic graces in it 
are embalmed for appearance sake rather 
than genuine tokens of its simplicity. 
Bubbenhall’s chureh has a wooden 
porch nearly three hundred years old, 
and its snowdropped churchyard, on a 
bluff some fifty feet above the river, is 
as tranquil and beautiful a God’s acre 
as any on Avon’s banks. The stream 
has broadened greatly here, with much 
wood to it; but it soon contracts 
again, and after a short and violent 
turn north-west and then south-west 
it enters the demesne of Lord Leigh 
under the stately bridge which has 
heard many adjectives in praise of 
the glorious landscape beyond. 

STONELEIGHS broken and _ twisted 
oaks and firs, the red of the dead oak 
leaves and bracken in winter, the 
dappled deer by the water, which has 
almost suddenly become a clear instead 


of a clouded green, and the wide 
stretch of this patch of primitive 
highland, make up a_ scene which 


many an artist has found irresistible. 
Such gaunt shells of trees, yards in 
girth! Others, though centuries old, 
hale as ever, lifting fantastic great 
boughs on all sides! Save for the 
bridge, the road, and the unobtrusive 
palings of oak splints, there are no 
marks of man’s interference with a 
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prospect which must have beert much the 
same in the days of the Druids. Even 
remembering Guy’s Cliff and Warwick 
Castle, the palm for beauty on Avon's 
banks must be given unhesitatingly to 
these two miles of “its meanderings in 
Stoneleigh Park. 

Two pretty villages cling as it were to 
the extremities of the Stoneleigh manor, 
Stoneleigh itself in the north, on the full- 
bodied Sow, an important affluent of the 
Avon, and Ashow in the south. Stoneleigh 
Abbey, Lord Leigh’s residence, lies between 
them, in the heart of the park, with con- 
siderable remains of the Cistercian foundation 
of Henry II.’s time attached to the dwelling- 
house. Sow comes hither from George Eliot’s 
country in North Warwickshire. It passes 
CoMBE ABBEY, the large estate of the Harring- 
tons, memorable chiefly for the years of 
tutelage here spent by the little Elizabeth 
Stuart, James I.’s daughter. She was known 
as ‘The Queen of Hearts” in her early and 
happiest days; and she needed all the 


sustaining power of these memories in leafy 
Warwickshire to help her through the sad 
later years of her life, in the Thirty Years’ 
War, as wife of the dispossessed Elector of 
Bavaria and mother of those harum-scarum 
and unfortunate princes, Rupert and Maurice. 
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STONELEIGH village is a_ bright red 
little spot on the outer fringe of the 
venerable park, with some _ substantial 
almshouses of 1594, and a fine old church 
containing the 
mortuary chapel 
of the Leighs. 
A certain in- 
scription on its 
south wall de- 
serves to be re- 
corded, if only 
as a_ testimony 
to the goodness 
of the Leighs. 
As it was in 
the time of 
Humphry How, 
porter to Lord 
Leigh in 1688, so 
it is now: few 
noblemen are 
more loved and 
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floating islands. Looking north and west 
from the castle walls, there are no signs now 
of the royal chase, which of old had a circuit 
of a score of miles. The castle is, indeed, only 


respected by CHARLECOTE HOUSE (p. 300). 


their humble 
neighbours than the present master of 
Stoneleigh. 


** Here Lyes A Faithful Friend unto the Poore 
Who dealt Large Almes out of his Lord?s store. 
Weepe not Poore People. Tho ye servant's Dead, 
The Lord himselfe Will give you Dayly Breade. 
If Markets Rise Raile not against their Rates, 
The Price is stil the same at Stone Leigh gates.” 


KENILWORTH, for its castle’s sake, next 
insists upon notice, though it is not on our 
river. The country becomes more broken 
in its direction, and the famous little town 
(growing fast into a large town) has a sur- 
prising variety of elevations within its 
boundaries. Like Leamington, it has become 
a favoured place of residence during the 
last half-century, and crowds of. tourists 
from all the continents help it to prosper. 

One need not: be profuse in description 
of this commanding relic of the feudal and 
palatial epochs of castle building. .Everyone 
knows it, either actually or from prints, 
and, considering that the walls of its 
keep are more than thirteen feet thick, 
‘a thousand years hence it ought to be 
equally familiar to our children’s children, 
But how it and its surroundings are 
changed since those princely revels in 1575, 
when for seventeen summer days the Karl 
of Leicester entertained Queen Elizabeth 
with all the latest inventions of amuse- 
ment! Drained dry is the lake of one 
hundred and eleven acres which spread from 
it on the Birmingham side of the castle 
mound, with its gilded pleasure boats and 
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a shattered skeleton of stone, with a warden 
at a wicket who pouches sixpences and sells 
guide-books and picture post-cards. 

Dating originally, as is conjectured, from 
Saxon times, or even Roman, Kenilworth 
Castle first became historic in the reign of 
Henry I., who granted the manor to his Lord 
Chamberlain, Geoffrey de Clinton. He, or his 
son, began the present castle. Thenceforward, 
until Charles II.’s time, it passed to and from 
the kings of England and their favourites, 
and marked indeed were its vicissitudes. 
There was the great siege in 1266, after 
Evesham’s battle, when for six months 
young De Montfort defied the king, and 
from the castle walls excommunicated in 
mockery the Papal legate, who had first, 
ona high platform outside, excommunicated 
the brave besieged. The castle passed to 
the royal Lancasters; and here Edward me 
was forced to renounce the crown. Plan- 
tagenet, Tudor, and Stuart kings rejoiced 
in Kenilworth and its sports; and during 
the Protectorate it was hacked and blown 
more or less into its present condition. 
Charles Il. gave it and its manor to Lord 
Hyde, whose descendant, Lord Clarendon, 
still holds it. 

Many of our confiding American cousins 
come hither, Scott’s novel in hand, to soak 
in misplaced sentiment. Sir Walter little 
knew what he was doing when he chose 
Kenilworth for his subject, and made so 
very free with dates and ill-founded tradi- 
tions. But there is enough and to spare of 
romance and high adventure in the known 
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facts of the huge ecastle’s career without 
thought of the great Earl of Leicester and 
Amy Robsart, who died fifteen full years 
before Queen Elizabeth’s state pleasuring 
here in 1575. 

Hence to Warwick we are on that mag- 
nificent road from Coventry which has 
been’ held to be the most beautiful 
drive in all England. Towering elms make 
a close avenue of it for miles. We 
cannot do- more than mention its general 
charm, for Guy’s CLIFF is at hand and 
demands instant attention. The Avon 
has zigzagged elaborately from Ashow, 
making as perfect an S as that of the 
Severn by Leighton; and here, where a 
second S is in progress, to be completed at 
Warwick, stands the white house of Lord 
Perey, known as Guy’s Cliff House, with 
its sombre but beautiful lawns of cedars 
and fir trees bordering the stream. Few 
subjects in Warwickshire have been more 
photographed than the mill, which comes 
first. ‘‘Older than the Conquest,” it still 
grinds corn for Warwickshire ovens. 

Before visiting the cells in the sandstone, 
which remind us that this was a monastery 
ere it was a lord’s mansion, one must look 
across the road at a darksome coppice on 
a low ridge and remember Piers Gaveston. 
The ridge is Blacklow Hill, and the monu- 
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ment amid the trees commembdrates the 
place where the handsome Gascon’s head 
was struck off on June 20, 1812. He was 
likely to meet with scant mercy once he was 
in the hands of the lords of England, whom 
he had mocked and had egged Edward 
If. to join him in ridiculing and defying. 
And so, for his sins as well as his insults, 
they sped him hither from Kenilworth to 
his end. ‘Take him away,” said the Earl 
of Lancaster (‘‘The Old Hog,” as Gaveston 
and the king had called him), when the 
favourite begged his life; and the Earl of 
Warwick (‘The Black Dog of Arden”) 
would, one fancies, have liked to do even 
worse things than merely decapitate the 
minion. Blacklow Hill is one of Warwick- 
shire’s disquieting beauty spots. Tradition 
has it that at midnight you may still hear 
the bells of the palfrey on which Gaveston 
rode to execution. 

From the river, Guy’s Cliff House, on 
its sandstone perch, is delightful indeed in 
its frame of foliage. -But it is of the 
mythical Guy himself that one is constrained 
to think most. Fronting the water and 
close to it is the hole in which, after his 
incredible deeds of daring in the Holy 
Land and elsewhere, he’ was content to 
live his last years as an unrecognised and 
prayerful hermit. In flood times the cave 
must have- been more than damp. Above 
it is a miniature Tarpeian rock, whence, 
you are told, Guy’s unwitting wife Felice 
(Phyllis she is called) one day dropped, to 
be caught and saved miraculously by Guy 
himself. This, however, was nothing for so 
doughty a hero. In the little chureh at- 
tached to the house is his effigy in stone, 
ten feet in height, heavily chased with 
the initials of disrespectful tourists. 
Round about are the store caves and 
rocky residences of the monks, one. of 
whom, in the fifteenth century, mentions 
in his writings the incident of Guy’s 
death here and the previous sending of 
his ring to his wife. 

From Guy's Cliff to Warwick it is but 
half an hour’s walk. Leamington and_ its 
manifold interests are described in another 
article, and so we will only glance down 
the road in its direction and wonder how 
soon the two towns will agree to unite under 
one name. Never, it may be, seeing that 
already the intervening links of Milverton 
and Emscote have connected them with an 
unbroken continuity of villas. 

The first view of WARWICK from the road 
is striking. There is an Elizabethan manor 
house to the left, gabled and mullioned, 
and from it the street climbs to a pinnacled 
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gateway, beyond which the lofty tower of 
St. Mary’s Church crowns the hill. Old 
houses, still sound in constitution, are on 
both sides of the main street and in all the 
byways. ‘Three objects in this eminently 
picturesque old settlement, “‘said to have 
been founded about the time of our Saviour’s 
birth,” will be marked down for visitation 
by even the most hurried of tourists: the 
castle, the Beauchamp Chapel, and _ the 
Leicester Hospital. But they do not by 
any means exhaust Warwick’s list of attrac- 
tions. 

Warwick Castle, like Kenilworth, is known 
to all of us by reputation and photographs ; 
but even with such foreknowledge the im- 
pression it makes is immense, from its majesty 
and the very great beauty of its situation 
sheer above one side of the Avon. The first 
eastle here was 
but a frail Saxon 
thing, built as a 
check to the 
Danes. Its pre- 
sent successor 
owes its charm 
to Norman, Plan- 
tagenet, and 
later architects ; 
and to the mem- 
ories, sad enough 
as well as 
brightly heroic, 
of the great 
Earls who made 
English history 
in its very halls, 
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as well as on many a battlefield. Few noble 
families have seen so much sorrow as the 
Beauchamps, two of whom lie in tombs of 
matchless splendour in the chapel higher up, 
while others are in the church, of which the 
chapel is a part only by courtesy. It is 
well to remember this when passing from 
showroom to showroom in the castle, daz- 
zled and even otherwise, maybe, constrained 
a little to envy the owners of so many 
precious pictures and articles of regal luxury. 
The grounds of the castle are better than 
its state rooms, through which all the world 
troops under methodical guidance at a florin 
apiece. The contrasts between the grim old 
feudal towers and the smooth green lawns, 
with white peacocks on the green, and 
funereal cedars of amazing age, from the 
Lebanon stock, are very fine. And our 
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placid brown river, older than every- 
thing else in sight, does much to enforce 
these contrasts. 

One may climb hence to St. Mary’s 
Church, and descend into the Norman 
crypt to see the simple vault in which 
the last Earl and members of the family 
lie in sealed tiers, without effigies or 
epitaphs. The Beauchamp Chapel is not 
so modest a resting-place. It is in the 
richest style of decorative work, and 
the monuments to the founder and his 
kinsman are in keeping with it. Here, 
too, lies the great Dudley, with a tomb 
of baser magnificence, and the Noble 
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Imp, under a pathetic marble figure of him- 
self. The “stupendous fire” of 1694, which 
“spared neither altars nor hearths,” was 
merciful indeed to spare the Beauchamp 
Chapel and the choir of the beautiful 
church itself. 

On the main street, where it turns the 
summit to descend to Stratford’s road, is 
the third chief interest of Warwick, the 
cherished almshouses of the Earl of Leices- 
ter. Here a warden and twelve old soldiers 
live in easy community under circumstances 
that are almost enviable. 
have their separate quarters and common 
hall, seventy pounds a year apiece, and 
as much freedom in idleness as is good for 
them. . They may. be married or single; 
indeed, for good conduct’s sake the married 
veteran who applies when there is a vacancy 
has the better chance if his testimonials are 
satisfactory. Lord De Lisle, the represent- 
ative of the founder, nominates to the 
vacaney after consideration of the merits 
of the various applicants, who must belong 
to certain prescribed parishes. These happy 
bedesmen have a beautiful chapel to them- 
selves, private parapet walks, a museum 
of antiquities in the ancient kitchen, and 
the sunniest of benches on their elevated 
streetway, where they spend much of their 
time, placidly watching the world wag 
laboriously beneath them. 

Leaving Warwick, the Avon takes us 
now towards Shakespeare’s birthplace and 
the grand old church where his bones have 
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lain, protected by his warning; for three 
hundred years. Were there time to loiter, 
the intervening villages of Sherborne, 
Wasperton, and Hampton Lucy on the river 
would repay a pause. They are genuine 
old English villages, in which trim, if humble, 
half-timbered cottages radiate from mellow 
manors with noble old trees on their lawns. 
Charlecote, too, may be passed on the 
farther side of the river, with its stately 
Elizabethan mansion and avenues of half- 
wrecked trees, beneath which the deer 
roam as they did not in Shakespeare’s time. 
Charlecote was not emparked with deer 
until 1615; and if the young Shakespeare ever 
was mixed up with deer-stealing, the associa- 
tion points towards Fulbrook, over the way, 
under the heights of Snitterfield. 

The Avon has got to the alder stage of 
its course hereabouts. The rows of the trees 
between the meadows and the water are 
very conspicuous in the valley; osier beds 
also lend their bright flesh-colours to the 
homely landscapes, which retain this quality 
until the spire of Holy Trinity Church 
creeps into the distance. Alveston and 
Tiddington, now almost suburban parts of 
Stratford, bring us to the low-set solid old 
bridge of Henry VII.’s time, beyond which. 
the famous town of beer, poetry, and the 
annual hiring ‘*mop” spreads itself afar. 

Very much has STRATFORD-ON-AVON im- 
proved since Horace Walpole thought it 
“the wretchedest old town” he had ever 
seen. It began, perhaps, to look up after 
1769, when a great jubilee celebration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s death, with Garrick to help it, 
did much to arouse general interest in the 
town. Not until long afterwards, however, 
was Shakespeare’s birth-house secured as a 
world’s memorial. Nowadays it is the most 
inevitable place of pilgrimage in England 
for Anglo-Saxons to whom literature is more 
than the splendour of kings’ palaces. It 
spreads and spreads. Its streets are kept 
scrupulously clean ; nothing that appertains, 
ever so faintly, to Shakespearean interests is 
allowed to decay until it must; and hand- 
some villas on the outskirts suggest that 
many men and women of means, who 
might choose their homes anywhere, prefer 
to live here for Shakespeare’s sake. 

The old house in Henley Street; Anne 
Hathaway's cottage at Shottery, a good 
mile from the town; the Guildhall, in 
which Shakespeare as a boy saw strolling 
players on the stage; the site of New 
Place, where he died famous and well 
off; and beautiful Trinity Church, em- 
bosomed among high trees on the very 


margin of our river—these are the prime and 
necessary things to see in Stratford. They 
eall for no description here. The Memorial 
Theatre does not quite grace Avon's banks. 
It fulfils a worthy purpose, however, and 
shall not be blamed for its innocent new- 
ness. The enthusiasts of 1769 also had 
their amphitheatre, which was, singularly, 
a crude _ proto- 
type of the pre-- 
sent one; but it 
was not built to 
stay. 

Stratford - on - 
Avon's church, 
with its spire 
rising from a pin- 
nacled tower, 
would, quite 
apartfrom Shake- 
speare’s consecra- 
tion of it, be con- 
sidered one of 
the handsomest 
in the Midlands. 
There is uncom- 
mon breadth and 
dignity about its 
chancel, and the 
glorious Gothic 
windows, with 
their ripe colours 
and the interlac- 
ing of rainbow 
hues in the sunshine before the poet’s bust, 
would be precious anywhere. Much more 
than most Warwickshire churches is it 
charged with monuments of many periods 
worth inspection. The Cloptons, of that 
beautiful house on the slope to the north of 
the river, have a vault of particular interest. 
They were a great family before Shakespeare 
was born. To this vault came poor Charlotte 
Clopton in 1564, buried before her time, and 
found, it is said, dead outside her coffin 
when the next member of the family was 
brought hither. Margaret Clopton sickened 
of love to madness, and drowned herself 
in the pool at Clopton House. Thus, 
credibly enough, it is said, Shakespeare 
‘found his Juliet and Ophelia ready to 
hand in his native town. Save his mother 
and father, the poet’s own kith and kin 
lie here too. His exalted position as part- 
owner of “the great tithe,” gave him the 
claim to a resting-place in this stately 
chancel which even his revered rank 
England’s supreme dramatist might not 
have procured for him. He was a man 
of respectable monied standing, as one 
may judge from the fact that twenty- 
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seven years after his death New Place, 
where he died, was chosen for the quarters 
of Charles I.’s Queen on her journey from 
Hull to the King, then at Kineton. 

If you would see Stratford under an 
aspect of somewhat coarse jollity, which 
may or may not be held to be an attempt 
to revive here in Mid-EKngland something 
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of the spirit of Shakespeare’s time, you 
should come to it for its autumnal ‘ mop.” 
Then are oxen and sheep and swine roasted 
whole in the streets, and the traffic of 
merrymakers (farmers, men and maid ser- 
vants, and visitors by the thousand) is too 
dense even for the broad main streets. 
Freak shows and roundabouts and itinerant 
bands of music swell the crowd and the dis- 
cord; and the riot, laughter, and smell of 
cooking and grease last well into the night. 
It is not very edifying to the sentimental 
stranger who comes here, guide-book in 
hand, but it is certainly curious. Nor is the 
poet quite forgotten for the time even by 
the revellers and those who aim at the 
wages in their pockets. All manner of 
Shakespearean trifles, made in Birmingham, 
are for sale in the streets, as well as ginger- 
bread and slices from the oxen, and you 
cannot refresh yourself at any of the inns 
without seeing Shakespeare’s port ait on 
the wall of your dining-room. But by the 
morning all this. Gargantuan grossness is 
sentimental stranger may 


over, and the 
seek with confidence the serene local 


atmosphere he craves. 
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Some very charming villages adorn Avon’s 
banks throughout its fifteen-mile course to 
Evesham, that sunny old town in the midst 
of market gardens and orchards. An angler 
content with coarse fish would be delighted 
with the Four Alls Inn of Welford (the 
second of our river’s Welfords), though per- 
haps the eternal roar of the stream over 
the contiguous weir might disturb his rest 
at night. Alike at Welford, Bidford, Cleeve 
Prior, and Harvington are churches of in- 
terest. The Norman building of Welford de- 
serves to be bracketed with that very plain- 
tive old-world edifice of Cropthorne, below 
Evesham, where Elizabethan and Jacobean 
tombs elbow pews beautifully carved, and 


the clock seems set back two or three 
centuries. Between these grey and red 
hamlets the river sweeps with many a 


weir and ford. It is a clear, dull green 
river again, as in its first miles in North- 
amptonshire ; never cramped by hills, but 
allowed a very free hand over the meadows 
which come to its water’s edge. The Marl 
Cliff, opposite Bidford, does not get near 
enough to divert it, though it is a ridge of 
some magnitude, with the tumbledown 
village of Cleeve Prior on its crest. 
EVESHAM the fair is ushered in with 
square miles of whitewashed fruit trees, 
acres of strawberry beds, and so forth; 
truly a land of milk and honey for the 
tramp with as little conscience as cash. 
Here for the first time the Avon is graced 
by municipal gardens on its banks, with a 
bandstand and leafy avenues. Boats abound, 
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and, looking across the greensward where was 
fought the great battle in which Simon 
de Montfort died gloriously, one is easily 
constrained to admire that lavish Tudor 
bell tower at the summit of the slope. It 
adorns Evesham like a cathedral. Of the 
once important Benedictine abbey of Eves- 
ham this is the only coherent part that 
remains to us. It was built by the last 
abbot, and as soon as it was completed the 
King overthrew Evesham’s abbey with the 
rest. The two adjacent churches of All 
Saints and St. Lawrence combine with the 
bell tower in a picturesque group. Inter- 
nally also these two churches have a fea- 
ture of peculiar interest in a south chantry 
apiece decorated with exquisite fan tracery. 
That of St. Lawrence more particularly is 
worth a day’s journey to see. A _ local 
eulogist terms it ‘‘a bijou which the whole 
country cannot equal,” and, even remember- 
ing the Prince Arthur chantry at Worcester, 
one cannot think the praise extravagant. 
Evesham must be a very pleasant town 
to reside in. It is not large, and it is not 
so ‘‘shocking quiet” as its neighbour 
Pershore. The citizen of Pershore who 
thus condemned his native place granted 
willingly that Pershore’s grandiose church 
was something to be proud of; though it 
could not mitigate the deadening dulness of 
the town. .Evesham, however, has airs of 
activity. It is a capital centre for cycling, 
boating, and the sketch book. There are 
not many towns of its size with more very 
old houses or cosy nooks. One pathetic 
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yet still sound building in the market- 
place must have seen many a baiting of 
bull and bear, perhaps also of tame lions 
from its tiers of windows. The entrance 4G 
the Abbey precincts from the market-place, 
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by an archway to a fifteenth-century tene- 
ment. with some Norman colonnading on 
the right, is quite clamorous in its appeal 
to artists and photographers: it is so per- 
fect a picture. One misses the castle that 
seems indispensable to such a town. This, 
however, long ago went the way of the 
abbey. Hundreds of Evesham’s houses 
may be said to represent both castle and 
abbey in the material of which they are 
built. 

The Avon proceeds to Pershore, six 
miles away, with a couple of such ample 
loops that it doubles the distance. Mills 
and weirs and eyots enliven it. Its depth 
is now considerable, and it has almost a 
‘tidal appearance, which is intensified after- 
wards in the few remaining miles of its 
run to Tewkesbury and its bourne, the 
Severn. 

PERSHORE’S majestic church is the one 
object of interest in this tranquil little 
market town of scarcely more than a single 
long street of red houses. A glance at it 
and its environment tells us that it was no 
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mere parish church in the beginning. The 


Benedictines wrought this good work for 
Pershore, or rather revised the labours of 
the Saxon architect who started it in the 
tenth century. It was a rich foundation 
and tempting to pilfer: hence its deve 
even in comparatively early days. After 


the Dissolution the men of Pershore them- 
selves bought the church to save it from 
the crowning ruin; and they did no better 
thing in that century for themselves and 
their posterity. What was left of the early 
building “has been carefully repaired and 
restored, and this fragment has been justly 
called one of the noblest specimens of 
Norman and Early English work that our 
country possesses.” 

On to Tewkesbury, the Malvern Hills 
are the imposing features of the landscape. 
They are several miles away, but beautiful 
as barriers in the west to this broad plain 
of meadows and orchards through which 
the Avon glides in calm strength. The 
Cotswolds lord it in the east, also at a 
respectable distance. Tewkesbury, with its 
battlefield, has already been noticed as 
one of the Severn’s belongings,” though, in 
truth, it has a firm clutch on both rivers. 
So it is that the Avon springs into existence 
close to one battlefield, and loses its in- 
dividuality near another. 

* See Vol. L., p. 3d. 
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Contour of the Coast - line—Lyme 
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y HE coast-line from Lyme Regis to 
Plymouth may be compared to a 
large sprawling S, deeply indented 

by the estuaries of the Exe and the 

Dart. The greater part of it lies within 

the capacious bay comprised by Portland 

Bill on the one side and Start Point on 

the other, the tail turning up sharply to- 

wards ‘The Three Towns.” With little of 
the grandeur of rugged North Devon about 
it, the district boasts of soft, beauties in 
keeping with a climate relaxing in summer, 
but agreeably mild. when other parts of 

England are being pinched with east 

winds. 

Lyme Reais lies over the Dorset border, 
but niay be briefly noticed here. Macaulay 
rather. unkindly describes it as ‘a small 
knot of steep and narrow alleys,” but 
since his day the place has been much im- 
proved, though not to the loss of its pic- 
turesqueness. The materials for the ancient 
pier known as Cobb, which dates from 
Plantagenet times, were floated out on 
casks chained together, and then dropped 
into their places. Its shape creates a curious 
concentration of sound, like that under the 
dome of St. Paul’s, so that two people can 
talk together when a good distance apart. 


AXMOUTH, which is within an easy walk 
of Lyme Regis, has some good Norman 
work in its church, and a curious figure 
of a priest who is said to have left land 
to the living on condition that his dog 
should be buried with him. Its appearance 
is more attractive than that of SEATON, a 
frankly ugly little town. Still, excursionists 
throng the place during the season for the 
views of its brilliantly coloured cliffs, the 
contrast between the chalk and the red 
sandstone being most striking. They can 
be studied to advantage from the little pier 
close by the shingle bar at the mouth of the 
Axe. Besides the beauties of Nature, Seaton 
can promise its summer visitors capital 
cricket, lawn-tennis, and golf. 

Everything said in its favour, however, 


Seaton must be pronounced common- 
place by the side of BrmrR, a_ fishing 
village protected by the bold chalk 


promontory of Beer Head. Here is abun- 
dance of romance—deep caverns, formerly 
haunted by the redoubtable Jack Ratten- 
bury and other smugglers; a quarry dating 
possibly from Roman times, and in which 
the rash tripper can easily get lost; and 
a charming old Tudor house. No wonder 
that artists love the irregular streets of 
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Beer, with their picturesque fishermen, and 
the old women sitting in the doorways 
and busily engaged in making Honiton lace. 
The deeply cut valleys between it and Sid- 
mouth, again, yield subject after subject to 
the brush, such as the timbered sides of 
Branscombe Mouth, the ivy-clad rocks of 
Weston” Mouth, and the glade containing 
Salcombe. 

SipMouTH, to be seen at its best, should 
be approached from Salcombe Down. From 
that elevation of 500 feet, it will be dis- 
covered to lie in a green valley, watered by 
a stream calling itself the River Sid, and 
to form the central point of the bay stretch- 
ing from Portland Bill to the Start. 
Viewed more closely, it is an uncommonly 
pretty town, which the railway has happily 
spared, the station having been kept sternly 
outside it by local patriotism. A charmingly 
situated cricket ground, an esplanade on 
which a mouthful of air can be caught on 
the hottest summer day, and the wooden 
foot-bridge spanning the Sid, are among its 
features. The church contains a memorial 
window erected by Queen Victoria in 
memory of her father, the Duke of Kent, 
who died at an 
unpretentious 
house called 
W oodbrook Glen 
in January, 1820. 

Keeping to the 
coast, we can 
cross High Peak 
and so descend 
into secluded 
Landram Bay, 
with its natural 
archway of red 
sandstone. A 
little way inland 
is Bicton, the 
seat of the old 
family of Rolle, 
with a famous 
arboretum. But 
more glorious 
memories are as- 
sociated with 
‘Hayes Barton, a 
weather - beaten 
Elizabethan 
farmhouse, in 
which Sir Walter Raleigh was born. The 
mouth of the Otter recalls Coleridge, who 
was born upon its banks at Ottery St. Mary, 
and sang of 
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“* Thy. crossing plank, thy marge with willows grey.” 


And then appears sheltered, sunny Budleigh 
91 
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Salterton, destined, no doubt, before long 
to rival Exmouth in popularity. The out- 
look from West Down Beacon is one of 
the finest along the whole coast. 

- Meanwhile ExMouTH bears itself bravely. 
It owes something to local enterprise, and 
particularly to the late Lord Rolle, who, 
though ridiculed in ‘The Rolliad” and by 
the caustic pen of Peter Pindar, was a 
generous-minded man in an _ autocratic 
way. He gave Exmouth the sea-wall which 
bounds its long strand, and laid out the 
Beacon walks. Thanks to them, the utili- 
tarian streets near the station and along 
the sandy estuary of the Exe are soon for- 
gotten. The prospect from any elevated 
point is, indeed, one of entrancing loveli- 
ness. Opposite, the sand-bank called the 
Warren runs out to bar the mouth of the 
Exe, and over it impends the sharp-cut 
ridges of Haldon, quite 800 feet high. The 
river recedes in a broad, silver sheet of 


water which narrows rapidly at Topsham ; 
while in the opposite direction the coast 
-eurves away from headland to headland. 

The Exe can now be crossed by steam 
sleepy little 


launch to Stareross. That 


SIDMOUTH, FROM PEAK HILL. 


town derives its consequence from the 
neighbourhood of PowbERHAM CASTLE, the 
seat of the ancient family of Courtenay. 
Standing among ancient oaks, the castle 
appears substantial rather than magnifi- 
cent. The west front bears obvious signs 
of restoration, and two of the six towers 
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have been rebuilt with brick. Powderham 
has shared, indeed, the fortunes of a race 
which became all but extinct after the 
Wars of the Roses, and suffered on the 
scaffold under Henry VIII. This corner of 
the county is highly favoured. The woods 
of Mamhead will almost challenge those of 
Sharpham, while for individual trees there 
is the churchyard yew of immemorial 
antiquity, under which Boswell solemnly 
vowed never to exceed again. He did not 
keep that vow. 

Dawlish and Teignmouth come almost 
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rocks are a prominent feature of this much 
indented side of Devonshire. 

TEIGNMOUTH emerges more than once 
from its early obscurity as a fishing village. 
A French pirate burnt it in the reign of 
Edward III., in retaliation, perhaps, for 
similar descents on the opposite coast of the 
Channel. Admiral Tourville’s destruction of 
the place was, however, gratuitously barbar- 
ous. After he had fought a drawn battle in 
1690, off Beachy Head, he put into Torbay, 
and, despatching his galleys along the shore, 
proceeded to sack Teignmouth. The churches 
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DEVON COAST, Teignmouth is 
connected with 
bathing, not with bloodshed. Its 


popularity has become very marked 
of recent years, and that deservedly. 
The wooded banks of the River Teign 
form a fine foreground to the granite 
heights of Dartmoor, culminating in 
majestic Hey Tor. They appear to 
enclose an inland lake some four 


line that Brunel tried the experiment of 


an atmospheric railway, upon which the 
trains were to be propelled on the pop-gun 
principle. He, too, was responsible for run- 
ning the line close to the sea, much to the 
enjoyment of passengers — especially to 
children as the train pops in and out of 
the tunnels—but to the ineurring of vast 
expenses in repairs. The station intervenes, 
therefore, between DAWLISH and the beach, 
but it is a not ungraceful pile of buildings, 
and the bridge over the stream is a really 
handsome piece of work. The older village, 
with its somewhat ineffective 
farther inland. The peep up the valley 
to the sloping woods of Luscombe has 
many admirers ; while comprehensive views 
of this dark red coast can be easily ob- 
tained from Lea Mount or loftier Little 
Haldon. The well-known Parson and Clerk 


church, lies 


miles long, with the bosky knoll 
called the Ness to give character 


to the scene. The estuary cannot be seen 
to greater advantage than from the Den, a 
sandy bar which has been covered with turf 
and furnished with a promenade, pier, and 
lighthouse. Teignmouth, too, prides itself 
on a very long bridge, thrown over the 
river in 1825-27. Resting on thirty-four 
arches, and with a swing-bridge at one 
end, it attains the respectable measurement 
of something over 1,670 feet. But, though 
the harbour is fairly capacious, the im- 
portance of Teignmouth as a commercial 
centre has very much declined. Formerly 
it took much trade from Newfoundland, 
and itself exported china-clay and granite. 
At present the chief source of Teign- 
mouth’s income would appear to be the 
confiding visitor, for whose delectation it 
provides a regatta, a lawn-tennis tourna- 
ment, and other attractions. 
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Which is the Queen of English Watering- 
Places? Brighton say some; Scarborough 
others ; many more Torquay. If rapid ex- 
tension goes for anything, the last of the three 
has a strong argument in its favour. Middle- 
aged people can readily remember when 
Torquay, Tor, St. Mary Church, and Bab- 
bacombe were united only by winding 
Devonshire lanes; they are now an almost 
continuous mass of villadom. The doctors 
have made the place by recommending it to 
wealthy patients suffering from chest com- 
plaints, but it has the Kitsons and other 
old county families permanently resident as 
well. Its development is due to the Palks, 
who constructed the esplanade and the 
promenade pier, and laid out many of the 
terraces. 

Viewed from a boat in the _ bay, 
Torquay is perceived to rest on nearly as 
many hills as Rome. The streets climb up 
to the villas, following the curvature of the 
ground. For a modern town, it contains 
many graceful buildings, and some of the 
finest examples of recent church architecture 
in England. Nor is antiquity absent, for 
the ruins of Tor Abbey, which can be seen 
from the Torbay Road, include a stately 
fourteenth-century gatehouse and the fine 
“Spanish” barn, so called because it is sup- 
posed to have served as a prison for captives 
after the Armada. Londoners must feel 
quite at home in Torquay, since the 
thoroughfare past the inner harbour is en- 
titled the Strand, and a natural archway 
beyond a little headland known as the 
Land’s End is called London 
Bridge. But the luxuriance 
of the foliage and the wealth 
of the flowers will take them 
completely by surprise. As 
a cure for the smoke and 
fogs of town, the Rock Walk, 
with its palms growing in 
the open air and its trickling 
rills, is much to be com- 
mended. To yachtsmen Tor- 
quay, with its comfortable 
club - house and 
important re- 
gatta, stands 
next in favour, 
perhaps, to the 
Isle of Wight 
stations. 

The semicircle 
of little bays 
and coves to the 
north-east of the 
town is easily 
compassable. 
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Meadfoot Sands lie cosily below Daddy Hole 
Plain, a small promontory, named after the 
Evil One. On the opposite slopes are the 
public gardens of the manor house, skirted 
by the much-frequented Lincombe Drive. 
Isham Lane leads inland to Isham Grange, a 
fifteenth-century structure, once the property 
of the Abbey. Kent’s Cavern, hard by, a lime- 
stone recess, with stalagmite deposits, has 
lost much of its interest since the bones and 
flint instruments found in it were removed to 
the museum in the Babbacombe Road. There 
was a time, however, from 1864 to 1880, when 
it convulsed the scientific world with excite- 
ment. The discovery here, under the direc- 
tion of the British Association, of arrow- 
heads and other inventions of primitive 
humanity, as at Wookey Hole, in Somerset, 
was taken as conclusive evidence for ante- 
dating the beginnings of mankind by many 
millenniums. 

Anstey’s Cove is quite the most charm- 
ing bay in the Torquay area, an ideal spot 
for a picnic, with a bathe or a row to follow. 
Cliffs streaked with sandstone and brown- 
red marble, a dazzling white beach, and a 
sea comparable in its violet blue to the 
Adriatic, lend it a beauty which the presence 
of numerous villas, where all was once a 
wilderness, has not materially impaired. 
Bishopstowe, one of the largest houses on 
this side, was built by Bishop Philpotts, 
who died here at a good old age in 1869; 
and Brunel inhabited, not far away, at 
Watcombe, a characteristically spacious 
mansion and gardens. Babbacombe—within 
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living memories a secluded fishing village— 
the downs above Oddicombe beach, and 
the lands round the marble quarries of Petit 
Tor have all been “improved” into an 
opulent suburb of Torquay. Broad roads 
lead to the sea in places where children 
svere wont to scramble down by a rough 
track. Winding Devonshire lanes have 
given place to neatly paved thoroughfares, 
with straight rows of “ desirable residences ” 
on either hand. It cannot be helped; any 
more than the transformation of St. Mary’s 
Church, which is mentioned in Domesday 
Book, into an elaborate modern edifice, with 
a lofty tower in memory of Bishop Philpotts. 
Remoter Maidencombe and Labrador Bay 
are also threatened by the builder. As a 
reminder, perhaps, that savage emotions 
ean. -co-exist with ad ranced civilisation, 
there occurred the murder of an elderly 
maiden lady at Babbacombe by -her ser- 
vant, some years ago—a@ deed memorable 
jn criminal annals because its perpetra- 
tor escaped death, the woodwork of the 
scaffold having become so swollen by wet 
that the bolts, in spite of repeated efforts, 
could not be drawn. 

Tor Bay curves past Paignton to the 
bold and sheer promontory of Berry Head, 
sheltering the fishing village of Brixham. 
Thanks to its sands, PAIGNTON is growing 


with the rapidity of its neighbour, but, ex- 
cept for the noble, though defaced, screen 
in the church, it is a featureless watering- 
place, in spite of the respectable tradition 
which attaches the name of Miles Coverdale, 
the translator of the Bible, to the old tower 
of what was once a bishop’s palace. But 
BRIXHAM, with the possible exception of 
Beer, is the most picturesque fishing village 
on this coast. Memorable in history as 
the landing-place of William of Orange— 
the sacred rock on which he stepped can 
still be seen on the pier, and the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of his landing has been 
commemorated by a statue—it is the home 
of the hardy and industrious trawlers who 
rateh the delicate Torbay sole and that 
excellent Devonshire fish the John Dory. 
On a Saturday the harbour presents the 
busiest of scenes, since it is erammed with 
large heavily timbered vessels ; and a 
voluble fish auction progresses, while the 
wares disappear in vans up the steep hill 
to the station. 

3rixham is divided into an upper and 
a lower town, and some of its older quar- 
ters give forth strange odours. But it 
is a brave little place, the scene of an 
interesting experiment in communistic 
land-owning. Long years Ago, twelve 
Brixham fishermen bought a fourth of the 
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manor from its lord, and the shares, many 
times subdivided, of course, still continue 
in their families. A similar investment at 
Torquay would have made them territorial 
magnates. Of the numerous caverns about 


here, Philp’s Cavern, discovered in 1858, 
‘gave the initiative to the epoch-marking 
‘exploration of Kent's Cavern. 

Four miles up hill and down dale by 
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road, or an arduous but varied scramble of 
some eleven miles by the cliffs, takes the 
traveller from Brixham to KINGSWRAR, with 
Dartmouth on the other side of the land- 
locked harbour. It is the prettiest and 
most symmetrical scene of its kind in 
England, nor can the Italian lakes present 
such a continuity of wooded slopes, timbered 
to the water’s edge. Kingswear suffers, 
perhaps, from the superior attractions of its 
junior town—junior, at least, in the belief of 
Kingswear—Dartimouth. It is a handsome 
place, crowned by Mount Ridley, the fort 
held by Sir Henry Cary against Fairfax, 
and running out towards the lovely grounds 
of Brockhill, and Kingswear Castle. 

On the opposite shore frown the two 
towers of DARTMOUTH CASTLE, and a chain 
across the harbour once barred the way to 
intruding pirates at night time. But for 
their situation they would be dismissed as 
somewhat uninteresting specimens of Tudor 
work, but the situation saves them. The 
little old church of St. Petrock plays its 
effective part in a view dependent for 
much of its fascination upon the wooded 
background of Gallantry Bower, as the fort 
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on the summit of the hill was styled by 
Fairfax, in a contemporary document. The 
ancient part of the town consists chiefly 
of the famous Butterwalk, with its pictur- 
esque seventeenth-century houses, their 
wooden framed gables, and their orna- 
mental plaster work by way of internal 
decoration. They remind one forcibly of 
structures of the same period at Chester. 
The Shambles House is another specimen 
of this agreeably florid domestic style, 
while it has been imitated, more or less 
successfully, in the 
Start Bay Yacht Club- 
House. St. Saviour’s 
Church, too, contains 
many fine features, such 
as a sixteenth-century 
rood screen, a Jacobean 
west gallery, and a fine 

brass to the mer- 

chant prince Haw- 

ley, who les_ be- 

tween his two wives, 

holding the hand of 

Joan, but leaving 

Alice severely alone. 

Otherwise Dart- 
mouth, though 
pretty enough, with 
its streets rising so 
steeply that the 
ground floor of one 
is on a level with 

the first floor of the next, is mostly 
of late eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It has, no doubt, suffered since 
Chaucer alluded to ‘*‘Dartemouth” in the 
Prologue to the ‘‘Canterbury Tales,” both 
from the French and from Fairfax, who- 
took it by storm, but more from modern 
utilitarianism. Still, we can imagine Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert putting out of the har- 
bour on his voyage to take possession of 
Newfoundland, and so founding the fortunes 
of the merchant family whose arms decorate 
St. Saviour’s; or John. Davis starting for 
the Straits that bear his name. Rebuilt on 
to another house, the front of the dwell- 
ing is still preserved in which Newcomen 
thought out the stationary steam-engine. 
Unhappily, modern requirements have dic- 
tated that the Britannia, at the head of 
the harbour, should be replaced as thé 
training-place of our future Nelsons by a 
college built on the land. 

Start Bay opens out below the mouth 
of the Dart, and, after the prominent land- 
mark of Stoke Fleming church tower has 
been passed, Slapton Sands are reached by a 
series of descents. If their continuation, 
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the Beasands and Hall Sands, are included, 
this ridge of shingle stretches past the 
village of Toreross almost to Start Point. 


The sea has thus formed a barrier to a fresh-: 


water lake, famous in sporting annals as 
Slapton Lea, from which it is separated by 
the roadway and a narrow strip on either 
side. Fishermen have celebrated the pike 
and roach of this sheet, covering over two 
hundred acres, while in the reeds at its 
head myriads of water-fowl find shelter. 

No bolder contrast can be imagined than 
that between the flat, melting beauties of 
Slapton Lea and the stern austerity of 
Start Point and its neighbours—Prawle 
Point, Bolt Head, and Bolt Tail. This 
craggy coast inevitably produced a race 
of smugglers in the days of high duties, 
one of the most notorious of whom is com- 
memorated in Ralph’s Hole, while Sir John 
Hawkins, a worthy of much the same kidney, 
lived at the still existing farmhouse of 
Poole. But manners have changed, and 
public sympathy is unstintedly due to the 
hardworking fishermen of Hall Sands, whose 
village has been all but destroyed by the 
encroachment of the sea. Their sad plight 
has elicited much generous assistance from 
the neighbourhood. 

Inland, at the head of a long estuary, 
stands the old town of KINGSBRIDGE, the 
birthplace of John Walcot, or ‘Peter 
Pindar,” with an ancient church and gram- 
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mar school. But this curious place and 
Dodbrooke, its neighbour, have been eclipsed 
by SALCOMBR, lying between Prawle Point 


and Bolt Head, just within the mouth of 


the inlet. The balmy climate of this pretty 
town, which permits oranges and aloes to 
grow out of doors, is fast gaining for it a 
reputation likely to endure longer than 
that of its ‘‘white ale.” It was for many 
years the home of James Anthony Froude, 
the historian. The neighbourhood suggests, 
however, older Devonshire names, since Sir 
Edmund Fortescue held Fallapit against the 
Cromwellians until he was allowed to march 
out with the honours of war; and the Cham- 
pernownes have been rooted at Modbury 
for centuries. Mr. Mildmay, the owner of 
the beautiful estate of Flete, is connected 
with the Barings, a more recent family of 
Dutch origin, one branch of which takes the 
title of its peerage from the secluded 
village of Revelstoke. Landslips have 
thrown into disorder a section of the cliff 
round Bigbury Bay, but few English 
rivers reach the sea amid more seduc- 
tive surroundings than the Devonshire 
Avon, the Erme, and the Yealm. Their 
mouths, with their winding banks fringed 
with oak and ash, relieved here and there 
by patches of heather, form a harmonious 
introduction to the more spacious glories of 
Plymouth Sound. But these must be re- 
served for another article. 
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THE KINGDOM OF FIFE: ae 


—— 


“The Kingdom” Defined— Kings of the Early Dynasties—Predominance of the Celtic Strain in Fife— 
Characteristics of the ‘Folk of Fife’’—Great Events in the Annals of ‘‘The Kingdom ”—Its Ecclesiastical 
Associations—Physical Features—Relices of the Past—Falkland Palace—Dunfermline—Lindores, Culross, 
Balmerino, and other Abbeys—Cupar—Kirkecaldy—Dysart—Inverkeithing—Towns in Kinross and Clack- 


mannan—Industries of “ The Kingdom ”—Its Sons. 


tN old Scottish historian has described 
Fife as a wedge thrust in between 
two seas. Its true geographical 
frontier to the west is the Ochil Hills, 
running ‘across the base of the peninsula 
between the estuaries of the Forth and 
the Tay, and the counties of Kinross and 
Clackmannan should, on this reckoning, be 
included within the bounds of what Fife 
folk still fondly call ‘‘The Kingdom.” Thus 
it forms a natural division of the country, 
which has been, in large measure, isolated 
by barriers of hill and sea from influences 
from without, and has been enabled to take 
upon itself a type of its own, manifested in 
its annals and in the character of its 
people, and even in its architecture and its 
industries. 

In times that are vaguely called Pictish 
Fife is believed to have been really the seat 
of a native kingdom, which in those days 
extended beyond the Ochils, and even 
beyond the Tay; and iu all periods of 
national history it has been noted as a seat 
of kings and a centre of authority, civil and 
ecclesiastical. Within it, or near its borders, 
are situated half a dozen old ‘ capitals” 
or royal residences—Abernethy, Forteviot, 
Markinch, Dunfermline, Falkland, St. An- 
drews; while Burntisland, Kinghorn, Inver- 
keithing, Crail, Culross, Cupar, Lindores, 


and other places were occasional haunts 
of the Scottish monarchs and their courts, 
who appear to have felt themselves very 
much at home in Fife. Kings of the 
early dynasties fell fighting against the 
Northmen, who often ravaged its coast, at 
Inverdovat, or by the “black cave” at Fife 
Ness; Macbeth and the ‘* gentle Duncan ™ 
are supposed to have played their parts in 
the annals of the district, which is sprinkled 
over with what claim to be sites and frag- 
ments of the original castle of ** Macduff, the 
Thane of Fife”; and Malcolm Canmore was 
living in his tower at Pittencrieff, beside 
Dunfermline, when the _ sister of the 
Atheling, afterwards his saintly queen, was 
driven by storm into St. Margaret’s Hope, 
beside the Queensferry narrows, the spot 
selected as the new East Coast naval base 
and harbour of the British Navy. 

When Queen Margaret landed near In- 
verkeithing, some form of Gaelic was the 
“court language” at Dunfermline; the old 
Columban rule and the Culdee clergy were 
established in the land; the churches were 
dedicated to Celtic saints who had converted 
Fife from heathenism, and whose names now 
sound uncouth. She changed all that by 
introducing the Roman ritual and the Saxon 
tongue and civilisation. But Fife then, and 
for some time afterwards, was essentially 
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Celtic, a fact still attested by the place 
names. This seems strange, for the inhabi- 
tants of no region of Scotland have been or 
are more Whiggish in their political and 
religious syinpathies, more characteristically 
Lowland Scottish in their temper and bent 
of mind and in their pawky humour than 
“the folk of Fife.’ In many respects, how- 
ever, they are still ‘‘a peculiar people,” and 
there is something in the local saying that 
“To be a Fifer is not far from being a Hie- 
landman.” Perhaps they are the product of 
a blend of fiery Celtic blood with the staider 
strain of Frisians and other settlers from the 
Low Countries who colonised the southern 
coast of Fife. 

Considering the share which its sons have 
taken in settling the destinies and fighting 
the battles of their own and other lands, 
Fife, compared with some other parts of 
Scotland, has had a peaceful history. But its 
annals have, nevertheless, been full of high 
and keen interest. As has been indicated, 
much of the destinies of kings and dynasties 
was wrought within the bounds of Fife. 
The fall of Alexander III. over the rock at 
Kinghorn brought on the English wars. 
King Robert the Bruce was buried in 
Dunfermline Abbey, beside Canmore, and 
Margaret, and their son David, the ‘“Sair 
Saint.” In the neighbouring Palace Charles 
I. and his sister, the Electress Palatine, were 
born, Falkland was the scene of the mys- 
terious death of David Duke of Rothesay ; 
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James V. lay dying in it when he heard 
the news of the birth of Mary Queen of 
Scots at Linlithgow, and uttered his famous 
prophecy, “It came with a lass, and it will 
go with a lass”; and from it his grandson, 
James VI., rode to meet the Ruthvens at 
Gowrie House. Mary’s own good and ill 
fortunes are closely associated with Falk- 
land; with Wemyss Castle also, where 
Darnley courted her; with Rossend Castle, 
where Chastelard made the mad attempt 
that cost him his life; with St. Andrews, 
where she ‘lived like a burgess wife” ; with 
the Castle of Loch Leven, whither she was 
brought a weeping prisoner after Carberry ; 
and with a score of other Fifish places 
besides. 

“The Kingdom” has ever given its mind 
intently to “the affairs of the Kirk.” Around 
its margins are sprinkled abbeys and other 
religious foundations that are as beacons 
in the dark past of the land between the 
Firths. It has been said that what may 
be ealled the ‘“‘Roman Reformation” began 
in Fife eight and a half centuries ago. The 
later Reformation in Scotland may trace 
its origins to the same ground, “The Satire 
of the Three Estates,” and “The Tragedy 
of the Cardinal,” of Sir David Lindsay—he 
lived at The Mount, hard by—were first 
acted on the playfield of Cupar; and the 
forees of “The Congregation” and of the 
Old Religion first confronted each other 
on Cupar Moor. From St. Andrews ‘the 
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smoke of the martyrs” infected Scotland ; 
thence sailed John Knox, a chained galley- 
slave, after the murder of Cardinal Beaton 
in the castle, to return one day to preach 
the pulling down of ‘‘the monuments of 
idolatry.” Fife sent forth the Covenanting 
levies that Montrose encountered and over- 
came at Tippermuir and Kilsyth ; its zealots 
waylaid and slaughtered Archbishop Sharpe 
on Magus Muir; it was the cradle and nurs- 
ing place of Presbyterian schism and dissent 
in the eighteenth century; and it was the 
birthplace of Richard Cameron the Con- 
venticler, of Thomas Chalmers the great 
Disruption leader, and of 
other men mighty in faith 
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Alva, to the Forth below Stirling. These 
are the principal hills and streams of “The 
Kingdom.” But there .are many other 
“heights and howes” of more than local 
fame—Benarty, the Cleish and Saline Hills, 
Largo Law, and Norman’s Law; the rich 
coalfield of the Ore, Dura Den, and many 
a nook besides, hiding the natural beauties 
and the store of legend and antiquities with 
which “The Kingdom” is so well endowed. 
Indeed, although Fife has comparatively 
few marked physical features to boast of, 
a great part of its surface is so wonderfully 
crumpled and puckered that it is not easy 


and works. 

The “blue Lomonds ” 
are the central and most 
prominent of the natural 
features of the county— 
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the boss of the shield of Fife. 
height, the West Lomond, rises to over 
1,700 feet above the sea; at the root of 
the Hast Lomond lies Falkland; and the 
Bishop Hill slopes down steeply to the 
waters of Loch Leven, beloved of anglers, 
which surround St. Serf’s Inch and the 
island castle whence Mary Stuart made 
her romantic escape. On the northern side 


The middle 


of the group runs the Eden, through 
the ‘‘ Howe of Fife,” past the county town 
of Cupar to its estuary mouth beside 


the towers of St. Andrews; on the south 
the Leven drains the basin of the loch 
to Largo Bay. The ‘clear winding Devon,” 
sung by Burns, rises in the Ochils, and, 
fed through many a side glen, flows 
along their eastern flanks, through the 
chasms and over the falls of Crook of 
Devon, the Devil’s Mill, Rumbling Bridge, 
and Cauldron Linn, and past or near the 
“hillfoot” towns of Dollar, Tillicoultry, and 
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veloped its manufactures, 
it was able to support so many inhabitants. 
There was a time when what forms the 
modern shire was the most densely peopled 
section of Scotland; and it is still, in pro- 
portion to its area, not far behind in the 
second rank. 

A nearly continuous row of seaports and 
fisher havens, at one time doing a great 
business with Holland and the Baltic, lines 
the northern shore of the Forth, from Alloa 
and Kincardine to Fife Ness. A full dozen 
of these are ancient royal burghs that still 
retain, along with quaint and venerable 
features of old burghal life and architecture, 
some of their old privileges, including that. 
of sending a share of a member to Parlia- 
ment. But ‘‘The Kingdom,” although it 
has always been a resort of commerce, has 
never neglected agriculture. From time 
immemorial it has been broken up into an 
infinite number of small freehold properties, 
each, according to the old saw, with its. 
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“pickle debt, its doocot, and its lawsuit”; 
and, though changed economic conditions 
have wiped away many of the little lairds 
and — lairdships, 
old doocots and 
decayed manor 
houses are still 
sprinkled thickly 
over the region, 
and often stand 
cheek-by-jowl 
with the frag- 
ments of yet 
more ancient for- 
tified keeps and 
ruined churches 
with their 
churchyards. 

Of  fortalices 
that overlook 
the sea, mention 
may be made of 
Rosyth, on a pen- 
insulated rock, 
within the space 
set apart for the 
new Naval Har- 
bour, a castle of 
the Stuarts which 
in its time has 
entertained 
Queen Mary; 
Aberdour, once 
the residence of 
the Regent Mor- 
ton, standing in 
the background 
of a beautiful 
bay, with a quaint old stone pier, shown in 
one of our illustrations; Rossend, overlook- 
ing Burntisland harbour, a place still more 
intimately associated with the drama of the 
Queen of Scots; Seafield Tower and Ravens- 
craig Castle, on the borders of Kirkcaldy Bay; 
Wemyss Castle and Macduff’s Tower, stand- 
ing above the far-famed caves of Wemyss; 
Newark, built by the great Covenanting 
general, David- Leslie, Lord Newark; Bal- 
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comie, of old the residence of the Lear- 
mouths “of the Rhymer’s kin,” in the 
very extremity of the East Neuk; and, 


not to speak of St. Andrews Castle—for 
St. Andrews and its history and antiquities 
are dealt with separately—EKarlshall, at the 


head of the Eden estuary, and the formid- ~ 


able strength of Ballinbreich, the seat of 
the Leslies, Earls of Rothes, on the Firth 
of Tay. 

Inland also are a -host of historic 
houses, some of them mere shells or frag. 
ments, others incorporated in edifices of 
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more modern date—Balwearie, where lived 
Michael Scott, the wizard and ambassador ; 
Balearres, the home of the Lindsays, and 
birthplace of the 
author of ‘*‘ Auld 


Robin ~ Gray “s 
Donibristle, 
where  happed 


the tragedy of 
the ‘“‘bonny Earl 
of Moray” ; For- 
dell, Pitfirrane, 
Pitreavie, Bal- 
gonie, Leslie, 
Dairsie, Stru- 
thers, Scotstar- 
vit, Moonzie, 
Criech, Den- 
myln, Lochore. 
Kinross, too, has 
its stock of his- 
toric houses and 
ancient towers, 
among them Bur- 
leigh, Arnot, 
Cleish, and Tullie- 
bole. In Clack- 
mannanshire, 
Kennet and 
Clackmannan 
Towers — ancient 
fortalices of the 
Bruces, whose 
chief seat is now 
at Broomhall, in 
Fifeshire — face 
each other on 
neighbouring 
hills; ana still more romantic in situation 
and history is Castle Campbell—the “Castle 
of Gloom ”’—the feudal hold of the Argyll 
family in the valley of the Devon, placed 
on a steep peninsula between the burns of 
Care and Sorrow. 

But above all other dwellings between 
the Firths, dismantled or restored, perhaps 
not even excepting Dunfermline Palace 
and St. Andrews Castle, legend and history 
gather most thickly around the ‘Scottish 
Fontainebleau”— Falkland Palace. It is 
placed in the very heart of ‘‘The Kingdom,” 
and was once one of the wide possessions 
of the old Karls of Fife, one of whose many 
privileges, commemorated by ‘ Macduff’s 
Cross,” near Newburgh, was that of placing 
the crown on the head of the sovereign at 
his coronation. It is now the property of 
Lord Bute, and the late Marquis restored 
the picturesque and venerable building, 
which had been suffered to fall into decay. 
Its architecture has been described as “a 


mixture of the Gothic, Baronial, and 
Palladian.” The oldest portions of it date 
back to the reigns of James HI. and James 
IV., and it was completed by James V. so 
as to enclose three sides of a square court- 
yard. The eastern and the northern wings 
were, however, destroyed by a fire in the 
seventeenth century, leaving only the 
ornate and weatherbeaten main front of 
the grey old hunting seat of the Scottish 
kings standing. It was the favourite place 
of retirement, for the pleasures of the chase 
and other country recreations, of its chief 
builder, the ‘‘Gaberlunzie man”; of his 
widow, Mary of Guise; of his daughter, the 
beautiful Queen of Scots; of his grandson, 
the Modern Solomon. It received visits 
from Charles I. and Charles II., and the 
last rough touch of the days of romance 
fell on Falkland when Rob Roy plundered 
it in the ’15. 


Dunfermline, as has been seen, has 
associations as intimate, and _ still more 
ancient, with Scottish royalty. Of its 


palace, overlooking the dell of the Linn 
burn, only the shell remains. Near are the 
foundations of the tower where Malcolm III. 
held court, and the little cave to which his 
pious Queen retired to pray. Adjoining it 
are the ruins of the Benedictine abbey 
founded by their son David, and the abbey 
church—the ‘Durham of Scotland ”—within 
which, it has been said, ‘‘more royal dust 
has mingled with the soil than in any other 
spot of Scotland, save Iona.” To the fine 
old Norman nave a modern church has been 
added, rising above the grave of ‘The 
Bruce.” Unlike Falkland, Dunfermline 
Abbey and Palace have the busy life of a 
centre of industry crowding about their old 
walls. The town of Dunfermline has a long 
and interesting 
history ; it is the 
seat of important 
linen manufac- 
tures, and in 
these days it has 
greatly benefited 
from the gifts be- 
stowed on it by 
its grateful and 
wealthy son, Dr. 
AndrewCarnegie. 

Apart from 
the centre of the 
arehiepiscopal see 
at St. Andrews, 
Fife held many 
rich and famous 
religious houses, 
some of them 
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raised on older Culdee foundations. Lin- 
dores Abbey, like Dunfermline, was a Bene- 
dictine house; its ivy-grown ruins are’in 
the north-western corner of the county, 
close to the ancient town of Newburgh, the 
Firth of Tay, and the Lindores Loch. It 
was. founded in 1178 by David Earl of 
Huntingdon; and in it the last of the old 
Earls of Douglas found shelter as a shaven 
monk. Culross, an abbey of the Cistercian 
order, overlooks the Forth, in the south- 
western nook of Fife, in ground that until 
recently was part of Perthshire. It has a 
still older history ; for here St. Serf worked 
miracles and St. Mungo was born. The 
choir of the abbey church is still used as 
the parish kirk of Culross, and looks down 
upon that quaint old burgh, which is a 
veritable museum of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 
Balmerino was also an abbey of the 
“White Monks”; its scanty remains stand 
on the borders of the Firth of Tay, and 
within it is buried the foundress, Queen 
Ermengard, the wife of William the Lion, 
who often made it her residence. On ‘St. 
Colme’s Inch,” in the Forth, Alexander the 
Fierce established in 1128 a priory of Augus- 
tinian. canons regular, in memory of his 
rescue from shipwreck. The tower and 


some of the monastic buildings are still in 
fairly good preservation, and form a land. 
mark in the waters of Aberdour Bay. The 
Priory of the May was another island sanc 
tuary, occupied by the Austin brotherhood, 
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at a date long after St. Adrian had made 
it his refuge while evangelising the East 
Neuk; few traces of it remain, and Pit- 
tenweem, ‘the settlement of the cave,” to 
which the convent was later transplanted, 
holds only some fragments of the religious 
buildings surmounting its picturesque har- 
bour place and fishing haven. Both were 
dependent on St. Andrews, as was the 
Culdee settlement of St. Serf in Loch 
Leven, afterwards removed as a monastery 
to Portmoak and Scotlandwell. 

Other seaboard and landward burghs and 
villages of Fife have their ecclesiastical 
antiquities and their long ‘‘ screeds” of 
secular history. Cupar, the ancient county 
town on the Eden, has been a seat of 
. Justice ever since the Thanes of Fife lived 
on the Castle hill and executed judgment 
on the Mote and at the Cross; and kings 
and their courts found it a convenient rest- 
ing-place between Falkland and St. Andrews. 
The “lang toun” of Kirkcaldy, the em- 
porium of floorcloth manufactures, has a 
long and stirring history, going back to 
Culdee times; it boasts of having given 
birth to Adam Smith and _ political economy, 
and of having had Thomas Carlyle 
Edward Irving among its schoolmasters. 

Its neighbour, Dysart, is one of the Fife 
seaports whose fortunes drooped after the 
Union of the Parliaments; its piazzaed 
streets and the tower of St. Serf by the 
shore remain as memorials of the time 
when it was known as’ “ Little Holland.” 
Inverkeithing is another burgh of ancient 
note and aspect which fell on evil days 
when its bay became too shallow to accom- 
modate modern tonnage; it is now pro- 
mised a brilliant revival. Limekilns. North 
Queensferry, Kinghorn, Elie, Harlsferry, 
Leven, and Largo, the birthplace of Alex- 
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ander Selkirk, the original of Robinson 
Crusoe, have awakened to new life as bath- 
ing or golfing resorts; even secluded and 
old-fashioned Crail is putting on a modern 
air with the advent of the summer visitor. 
The ‘Ansters” and Cellardyke are the 
seat of an important deep sea fishing in- 
dustry, but cling to their memories of 
Cardinal Beaton and the Spanish Armada, 
Anster Fair, and Maggie Lauder. Buck- 
haven and St. Monans are the quaintest of 
quaint fishery havens; and in the latter is 
the beautiful old church built by David II. 
in gratitude for having been saved, with 
his queen, Margaret Logie, from drowning 
in a storm. 

The quiet little town of Kinross and 
the village of Milnathort are the only ** popu: 
lous places” in Kinross-shire ; Kinross House, 
opposite Queen Mary’s island prison, was 
built as a residence for James II. and VII. 
When he was Duke of York. Clackmannan, 
the old county town of the shire of the 
name, is a dead-and-alive little place. But 
Alloa, near by, is a busy shipping and 
manufacturing town, noted, among other 
things, for its beer, and standing in the 
midst of a rich agricultural and coal-bear- 
ing district; and Dollar and Tillicoultry, 
Alva and Menstrie, besides being beautifully 
placed on, or under, the Ochil slopes, have 
each their own trading, residential, or educa- 
tional attractions. 

Agriculture, mining, and _ fishing—the 
natural yield of the land, of the coal and 
iron seams, and of the sea—these from time 
immemorial have been the foundations of the 
trade and industry of the Kingdom of Fife. 
FKifeshire has a larger percentage of culti- 
vated land than any other Scottish county. 
Its geology is of unusual interest. Sir 
Archibald Geikie has said that the east of 


Fife ought to be classic ground, a_ place 
of pilgrimage, for students of the primeval 
and unwritten chronicle of the earth; ‘* no- 
where else in Scotland—hardly anywhere 
else in Britain—is this chronicle so clear.” 
A remarkable feature of the geological 
record, of both East and West Fife, is the 
contemporaneous or later intrusions of vol- 
canie rocks on the earboniferous system. 

Coal appears to have been worked in 
Fife at least- as long ago as the thirteenth 
century, when the monks of Dunfermline 
were granted a ‘‘coal pit” at Pittencrieff. 
The workings at Wemyss and Dysart run a 
long way below the bed of the Firth. The 
most productive of the Fife coalfields in these 
days are those in the district around Dun- 
fermline and in the upper valley of the Ore. 

For the Fife fisheries a much greater 
antiquity could be claimed. A rich harvest 
of fish was found by the visitors from the 
further side of the German Ocean, who 
formed settlements. on the coast and con- 
ferred on the estuary of the Forth the 
name of the Frisian Sea, and by the 
saints, hermits, and monkish communities 
who occupied its islands. In our day the 
Anstruther and Cellardyke fishermen, in 
their fine seagoing steam and sailing craft, 
follow their calling, with the change of 
seasons and the movement of the shoals, 
from Lowestoft and Yarmouth right round 
our northern coasts to Ireland. 

It has been conjectured that the manu- 
facture of linen was first introduced into 
Dunfermline by St. Margaret, who inter- 
“ested herself in the making of “ clothing of 
various colours.” It was well established in 
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the time of Henryson, the sixteenth-cen- 
tury poet-schoolmaster of the burgh; and 
now employs in its various branches some 
six thousand of the population. The old 
hand-loom industry, once a feature of the 
life of nearly every Fife village, has almost 
entirely disappeared. Kirkcaldy has occu- 
pied itself with the production of a rougher 
and coarser class of linen goods than 
Dunfermline, and latterly it has given 
itself wholeheartedly to the making of lino- 
leum. Other industries, such as brewing and 
distilling, bleaching, ironfounding, quarry- 
ing, thrive in Fife; while there are some 
once important, such as salt-making and 
glass manufacture, that have become well- 
nigh extinct. 

After all, Fife’s chief product in modern 
as in ancient times has been men. The 
names ‘of some of its eminent sons have 
already been mentioned. Long and brilliant 
is the list of the fighters it has contributed 
to the wars of the Church and of the 
State, at home and abroad. It has done 
great things also in law, in medicine, and 
philosophy, in literature, and in business, 
and among the natives of Fife who-have 
made a name in art are Sir David Wilkie 
and Sir Noel Paton. 

Long a_ secluded region, Fife, by the 
building of the great railway viaducts 
across the Forth and the Tay at the Queens- 
ferry narrows and opposite Dundee, has 
become a link of connection between 
separated parts of the kingdom, a means 
and symbol of union instead of an example 
of division and isolation—no longer a wedge, 
but a bridge. 
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I.—THE STORY OF THE FENS. 


OST persons who pass from the 
south to the north of England by 
way of the Great Northern line 

of railway are impressed, soon after 
passing Huntingdon, by the presence of 
a vast plain which stretches away to the 
eastward in such absolutely level monotony 
that trees and hedgerows, situate many 
miles away, stand out against the horizon 
like trees upon the sky-line of a hill. This 
feature also extends for some distance west- 
wards of the line; but on the eastern 
side it is of such extent that yet another 
line of railway, the Great Eastern, crosses it 
at some distance from the Great Northern, 
and affords its travellers in their turn a 
prospect of wide-stretching levels that look 
as if nothing but the sea must bound them. 
In point of fact, there is scarcely an eminence 
worth the name in the whole expanse of 
Fenland. Ely, almost its highest point, is 
only 109 feet above sea level; Haddenham, 


its very highest, is ten feet higher. Over 
the greater part of its considerable expanse, 
spreading over portions of the counties of 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Northampton- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
Fenland presents the aspect of a dead level 
plain, intersected by waterways, and diversi- 
fied by villages which stand up above it 
like tree-crowned islands in the sea. 

There is no other part of England that 
at all resembles the Fen country, except 
the districts in South-East Yorkshire which 
go under the names of Hatfield Chase and 
Thorne Waste, and are, geographically 
speaking, a continuation of it, though its 
dead level is, perhaps, equalled in the salt 
marshes of Essex. So much has this flatness 
of Fenland impressed itself upon those who 
have seen it that the popular notion of 
Lincolnshire scenery (that county being, in 
common parlance, the Fen county par ex- 
cellence) is that it consists entirely of fens, 
marshes, and dykes. But in point of fact 
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jt is only a portion of Lincolnshire which 
properly belongs to the Fen districts. 
Lindsey, the larger division of Lincolnshire, 
has very little fen; Kesteven has but a 
border of fen on its eastern side; it is 
only’ Holland, the smallest division, which 
may be said to consist entirely of fen and 
marshland. But it is in Holland, and in the 
Kesteven borders, that the most interesting 
and historie parts of Fenland lie, and that 
the best fen scenery is seen, and this in 
spite of the fact that the great Fen cities, 
Ely and Peterborough, lie outside the bor- 
ders of Lincolnshire. 

History has little to tell us of the Fens at 
a period which one would like to know a 
good deal about—the period wherein they 
really were nothing but marsh and morass, 
given up to the fowl and the fish, and only 
inhabited by folk who must literally have 
lived in boats. The great Carr Dyke, still 
to be seen in its best state of preservation 
at Thurlby, near Bourne, was begun by the 
Romans at an early stage of their occupa- 
tion, and, running from the Nene at Peter- 
borough to the Witham at Lincoln, formed 
a western boundary to the district. The 
Romans, too, made the Foss Dyke, which 
connected the Witham with the Trent, but 
this was more for purposes of navigation than 
of drainage. After this, hundreds of years 
elapsed with no more drainage than was 
carried out by the monastery of Crowland 
and the town of Spalding, but soon after 
the Norman Conquest, Richard de Rulos, 
Lord of Bourne, and sometime Chamberlain 
to William the Conqueror, did something in 
the way of draining the 
great Fens of Bourne and 
Deeping, and transform- 
ing what had been a 
waste of water and 
morass into a rich agri- 
cultural district. 

During the Stuart 
period vast drainage 
schemes were carried out 
by various persons, who 
received part of the re- 
claimed land in payment 
for their labours. In 1684 
Francis, Earl of Bed ford, 
with others, secured a 
grant of 95,000 acres on 
condition of draining 
the level, and a sum of 
£100,000 was expended. 
upon the enterprise, but 
it was only completed, 
by his son William, at a 
further cost of £300,000. 
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From this time onwards Fenland has been 
known as the Bedford Level. Great opposi- 
tion was shown to these and similar efforts 
to reclaim the land by the folk known as 
“Stilt Walkers” and ‘‘ Fen Slodgers,” literal 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants of the 
Fens (the Gyrwas), who found their fishing 
and fowling occupations considerably inter- 
fered with by the engineering operations 
which threatened to people a district that 
until then had been given up to compara- 
tive solitude and themselves. The drainage 
schemes, however, continued to spread ; 1720 
saw the North Forty-Foot Drain finished, 
and 1764 the opening of Borton Grand Sluice. 
Early in the nineteenth century Rennie, the 
famovs engineer, drained Wildmoor, and 
by 1820 the Fens, as they were in the old 
days, had ceased to exist, and had become 
what they are at the present, a vast tract 
of land, flat enough and featureless enough, 
but rich in corn and grass land, and easily 
accessible from all points by road and rail 
and canal. 

Lincolnshire, in spite of the fact that it 
contains such a large area of fen land, has 
long been celebrated as an agricultural 
county, and the reclaimed districts give proof 
of the excellence of the system of drainage 
carried out at one time and another. Some- 
where about eighty-five per cent. of the 
million and a half acres of Lincolnshire 
are under cultivation, and the Fen dis- 
tricts yield as good corn and grass as 
the higher parts of the county. To some 
people it might seem probable that from 
its very situation the Fen district is damp 
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and foggy, but statistics prove that its rain- 
fall is much below the average, and that its 
mean annual temperature is very little 
below that of Greenwich. At one time 
ague was terribly prevalent in the Hen dis- 
tricts, and though it has now died out 
as a general ailment, the habit of taking 
drugs, especially opium, as a preventive or 
palliative still continues. 

Many things characteristic of the Fens 
as they were in the old days, before the canal 
and the railway had brought the land and 
its people into touch with the rest of the 
country, have almost or wholly disappeared. 
At one time there was a large trade in the 
cranberries which grew in abundance on the 
marshes in the neighbourhood of Friskney ; 
once, too, geese were kept in tens of thou- 
sands on the fens about Spalding; only one 
of the old industries seems still to flourish in 
the making of cream cheese from milk fed on 
the eastern marshes. At one time the Fen 
districts were particularly rich in bird life, 
so rich that Fuller calls Lincolnshire the 
Aviary of England, and Pennant says that 
when he was travelling in the county he 
saw avocats, terns, and herons in vast num- 
bers, and at one place counted eighty herons’ 
nests in one tree. These birds, with the 
osprey, the great bustard, and the black- 
headed gull, are still occasionally found, 
but once they were here in myriads. The 
district was just as rich in fish as in fowl; 
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eel and pike were of special “importance, 
and the former were of such dimensions 
that one hears of specimens weighing as 
much as nearly thirty pounds. But the 
inland fisheries are no longer what they 
were when the monks of Crowland used to 
fish the meres and fens; the long stretches 
of water and the silences of the reeds 
have gone, and the angler of to-day must 
needs content himself too often with fishing 
from the bank of some long dyke which 
cuts through the land with the straightness 
of a railway line. 

To many people the aspect of the Fens, 
as viewed from the window of a Great 
Hastern or a Great Northern railway carri- 
age, may seem forbidding and unpromising. 
But, in reality, Fenland is one of the most 
remarkable and interesting districts in 
England. It includes two cathedral cities of 
wonderful charm, Peterborough and Ely: 
towns like Bourne and Spalding, full of the 
history and character of the surrounding 
country ; one of the most romantic of early 
monastic foundations in Crowland; and in 
its churches it has a feature which scarcely 
any other part of England ean rival. No- 
where, indeed, are there in England such 
parish churches as those seen in Fenland, 
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especially in the division of Lincolnshire 
ealled Holland. Not merely beautiful as 
regards their architecture, they are all of 
considerable, and some of them of imposing 
size. And yet the stone of which they are 
built was all brought long distances by boat, 
through the reeds and across the marshes, 
for there is no quarry in the neighbour- 
hood. 
1Il.—PETERBOROUGH. 

Peterborough is essentially a city of the 
Fens. <All round it they stretch away for 
mile upon mile; from the tower of its 
cathedral the eye sees them expanding in 
vast sweeps and circles to the north and 
east; in the cathedral itself, or in the 
streets of the old-world city, the spirit and 
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That slender rods of columns do uprear 

Over the minster doors, and imagery, 

Of kings, and flowers no summer field doth see, 
Wrought in these gables—yea, I heard withal, 
In the fresh morning air, the trowels fall 

Upon the stone, and their noise far away: 

For high up wrought the masons on that day, 


Since to the monks that house seemed scarcely 
well 


Till they had set a spire or pinnacle 
Each side the great porch.” 


“The little houses of an English town,” 
beautiful line though it is, scarcely de- 
scribes the Peterborough of to-day. A 
hundred years ago Peterborough was a 
very small place, insignificant enough save 
for its cathedral church; half a. century 
later it was still small in comparison with 
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influence of the Fens and their folk are 
manifest. Something about Peterborough 
attracts the lover of old’ English life, as 
York attracts him, and Chester and Win- 
chester ; but it has a charm of its own which 
is distinct from that of any other English 
city or town. William Morris realises the 
peculiarly English character of ancient 
Peterborough in these lines of * The EKarthly 
Paradise” : 
‘*T, who have seen 

So many lands, and ‘midst such marvels been, 

Clearer than these abodes of outland men 

Can see above the green and unburnt fen 

The little houses of an English town, 

Cross-timbered, and thatched with fen-reeds coarse 


and brown, 
And high o’er these, three gables, great and fair, 


its size and importance to-day. In 1807 it 
had a population of 3,000; now it has nearly 
30,000 souls within its boundaries. Until 1874 
it was, with the exception of Ely and West- 
minster, the only city in England without 
a mayor and corporation, for its charter 
was only granted in that year; and in 
the ‘sixties and ‘seventies, as many folk 
can remember, it was a sleepy old place 
which boasted a night watchman, who went 
round the precinets of the cathedral and 
called out the time of night and state of 
the weather. The difference between the 
Peterborough of a hundred, or rather of 
fifty years ago, and the Peterborough of 
to-day, has been brought about by the Great 
Northern Railway, whose operations have 
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transformed it as they have transformed 
Doncaster, further up the line. But in spite 
of modernity, in spite of the thundering 
expresses going north, or south, Peter- 
borough is still the typical ‘‘ English town ¥ 
rising ‘above the green and unburnt fen,” 
and the walls of its cathedral still rear 
themselves above its roofs “like cliffs.” 

Originally known by the name of 
Medeshamstede, “the homestead in the 
meadows,” Peterborough at a very early 
stage of history was an outpost of the 
newly established religion. Penda, son of 
Penda, King of Mercia, founded a church 
and monastery at Medeshamstede about 
the year 654, and made Saxulf, a personage 
of some importance in his time, its first 
Abbot. Gunton, in his “History of Peter- 
borough,” says that the stones used in the 
foundations were of such magnitude ‘‘ that 
eight yoke of oxen could scarce draw one 
of them”; and one may gather from this 
that Penda’s edifice was of some size and 
note in its day. There is, however, no 
trace of it left; it appears to have been 
entirely destroyed by marauding Danes 
about the end of the ninth century. 

A hundred years later, Ethelwold, Bishop 
of Winchester, with the sanction and 
aid of King Edgar and of the Archbishops 
Dunstan and Oswald, built a new church, 
and about the same time Medeshamstede 
began to be known as Burgh, or Burgh 
St.- Peter’s, which names were quickly 
transformed into Peterborough. The new 
church and monastery had a chequered 
career: it formed a_ battle- ground for 
Danes and Normans in the _ troublous 
times which followed the Norman Con- 
quest, and it was despoiled by Hereward 
the Wake, who robbed it of all its famous 
treasures (which were so considerable that 
church and town had come to be styled the 
Golden Burgh), and only spared the mere 
fabric. This soon afterwards suffered 
heavily from fire; another terrible confla- 
gration happened about 1116, when town and 
monastery were burnt down, and then every- 
thing that had been Peterborough had to be 
begun over again. 

The work was immediately started by 
Abbot John of Sais, but he did not live to see 
its completion ; the abbot who succeeded him 
was, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
“a drone in a hive,” and would do naught but 
eat, drink, and sleep; and it was not until 
1140 that the monks came back to church 
and monastery, bringing the blessed St. 
Peter’s relics with them. From this time 
until 1541 the church was the church of the 
monastery, even as the town which. grew 
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around it was the monastery’s town. The 
Abbot of Peterborough had full power in 
the Hundred of Peterborough; he had his 
own laws and kept his own jail; he 
proclaimed 
fairs, and was master- of men and trade. 
During this time the church assumed its 
present proportions. There is a good 
deal of controversy as to the exact 
dates at which different portions of the 
fabric were built, and there is absolute 
silence in the chronicles as regards the 
history of the famous west front. But 
when the monastery church was trans- 
formed into the cathedral church of the 
newly founded see of Peterborough in 1541, 
with John Chambers as its first bishop, 
it was of such architectural beauty that. 
Henry VIII. said that Katharine of Aragon, 
buried in the north choir aisle in 1535, 
possessed in it one of the goodliest monu- 
ments in Christendom. 

During the Civil War the cathedral 
was despoiled by the Puritans, who prac- 
tically reduced it to a ruin. After the 
Restoration the renovation of the fabric 
began, and was carried on in various 
fashions for the next two hundred years. 
Between 1822 and 18380 a new choir was 
built; and a great deal of the old work 
uncovered and opened out. In 1884 the 
rebuilding of the north-eastern tower was 
begun, and safely accomplished two years 
later; and in 1897 the thorough repair of 
the west front was begun after it had 
remained for some time in a highly dan- 
gerous state. 

Almost every English cathedral can lay 
claim to some special feature of architec- 
ture, and Peterborough can certainly boast 
of being the most complete and the finest 
Norman church in the country. In plan 
it forms a Latin cross, with a total interior 
length of 426 feet from west to east, and 
of 185 feet across the transept from north 
to south, and a total area of 41,090 square 
feet. Its greatest exterior beauties are 
found in the west front, which is, strictly 
speaking, a portico covered by a_ high, 
vaulted roof, supported by three massive 
arches. ‘‘As a portico,” says Fergusson, in 
his ‘“* Handbook of Architecture,” “the west 
front of Peterborough is the grandest and 
finest in Europe.” ‘‘The portico of Peter- 
borough,” says Freeman in his “ English 
Towns and _ Districts,” “is unique; the 
noblest conception of the old Greek trans- 
lated into the speech of Christendom.” 

But while the west front is undoubtedly 
the finest portion of the exterior of 
Peterborough, there are many other 
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features of great beauty and _ interest. 
The western transept is noticeable for the 
arcading of its towers, and for the great 
windows beneath; on the north side there 
are excellent examples of Norman work, 
especially in the Dean’s door; and the 
areading of the triforium on the west side 
of the north transept is greatly admired. 
The newer portion 
of the cathedral, 
built in continua- 
tion of the walls 
of the choir aisles 
(1488 — 1528) is in 
perfect keeping 
with the rest of 
the structure, and 
is full of dignity 
and architectural 


charm. 
iSO ue 
interior that the 


Norman character 
of the cathedral 
is best seen. The 
arrangement is 
that commonly in 
use in Benedictine 
churches, wherein 
the ritual choir, as 
distinct from the 
architectural choir, 
is made to extend 
into the nave. At 
Peterborough the 
plan consists of a 
nave of ten bays, 
with north and 
south aisles and a western transept; north 
and south transepts of four bays each, with 
eastern chapels; a choir of four bays, ter- 
minating in a nearly semicircular apse, and 
beyond this a square addition (the New 
Building) with a groined stone roof. Seen 
from the west end of the nave, the interior 
of the cathedral conveys a sense of pro- 
portion and dignity, and as one wanders 
on from nave to transepts, from transepts 
to apse, and from the apse to the New 
Building, one wonders at the striking 
unity of the Norman work. There are, 
naturally, many signs of restoration, and 
many new additions to the fabric, but the 
general impression is of that sense of 
antiquity which is peculiar to Norman 
churches like those of Peterborough, Ely, 
and Norwich on the east side of England, 
and of Southwell in the Midlands. Of these 
four cathedrals Peterborough is certainly 
the finest. 

For a cathedral of its size, importance, 
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and antiquity, Peterborough is. somewhat 
deficient in monuments and memorials. 
Here, at one time or another, were buried 
such famous folk as Queen Katharine of 
Aragon, Mary Queen of Scots, Archbishop 
ABlfrica and Archbishop Kinsius, and 
others; but nothing of their ancient monu- 
ments remains, though modern slabs show 
where Katharine 
still rests, and 
where Mary rested 
until she was re- 
moved to West- 
minster. The most 
important me- 
morial in the cathe- 
dral is the speci- 
men of (disputed) 
Saxon work in the 
New Building, 
commonly known 
as the Monk’s 
Stone, which is 
said to have been 
erected in the tenth 
century, and is 
curiously carved 
and decorated. 
There are several 
Saxon monumental 
slabs in the north 


transept, and a 
series of monu- 
ments of abbots 


in various parts of 
the church. A re- 
cent famous Bishop 
of Peterborough, 
William Connor Magee (1868-91; Arch- 
bishop of York, 1891), is commemorated 
by a monument of pure white marble in 
the south aisle of the choir, and several 
bishops, deans, and dignitaries are similarly 
honoured. But the most popular memorial 
in the cathedral is that of old Scarlett, the 
grave-digger (died July 2, 1594, aged 98), in 
the west transept, which takes the form of 
a picture, wherein he is represented with a 
spade, a pickaxe, keys, and a whip. A skull 
lies at his feet; over his head are blazoned 
the arms of the cathedral. Underneath the 
picture, which is a copy of an older painting, 
are the following lines: 


““You see old Scarletts picture stand on hie 
But at your feete there doth his body lye 
His gravestone doth his age and death time show 
His office by these tokens you may know 
Second to none for strength and sturdye limm: 
A scarbabe mighty voice with visage grim 
Hee had inter’d two queenes within this place 
And this towne householders in his lives apace 
Twice over: but at length his one turne came 
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What hee for others did for him the same 
Was done: no doubt his soul doth live for aye 
In heaven: though here his body clad in clay.” 


The Minster Precincts are scarcely less in- 
teresting than the mighty church in whose 
shadow they lie. The buildings of the monas- 
tery of which the cathedral was originally 
the church lie mainly to the south of the 
cathedral and the close, and some of them 
are still in existence and in excellent pre- 
servation. The gateway, built by Abbot 
Benedict in the twelfth century, is entered 
from the market-place; the chapel over it, 
after having been put to various uses of 
a more or less mundane nature, was at one 
time the meeting-place of the Gentlemen's 
Society, the members of which met together 
for the promotion of friendship and litera- 
ture; and it is still so used, though the 
society has become little more than a circu- 
lating library. The remains of the chapel 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury are on the 
left hand; on the right is a vaulted chamber 
which was once used as a jail for the Lord 
Abbot’s prisoners. Nearer the Palace grounds 
is a fine gateway, over which is the Knights’ 
Chamber, a fine example of Karly 
English work. Beyond this, all 
on the south side of the cathe- 
dral, are the fine gateway of the 
Deanery, the ruins of the In- 
firmary, the Cloister, or, as it is 
ealled, the Laurel Court, and the 
Bishop’s Palace. In each there 
are examples of various styles 
of architecture which are well 
worth examination. 

In consequence of the rapid 
spread of modern things in 
Peterborough, there are few of 
its old landmarks or buildings 
left outside the precincts of the 
cathedral. The church of St. 
John the Baptist in the market- 
place is the only old chureh in 
the city. It was built about the 
beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and until 1856 was the only 
parish church in Peterborough. 
In its vestry is a large painting 
of Charles I. At the chancel end 
of the church is the quaint Guild 
Hall, built about 1670, and of 
which the piazza is used as a 
butter-market. With the excep- 
tion of an old inn or an ancient 
house here and_ there, these 
structures are all that is left of 
the Peterborough of other days. 
Apart from its cathedral it is a 
busy market-town and, as we 
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have seen, an important railway centre, and 
streets of useful but not beautiful houses: 
have sprung up where the fens once came 
to the very boundaries of St. Peter’s Golden 
Burgh. 

TTL. 

Though Ely is the second smallest of 
the English episcopal cities, its cathedral 
ranks fifth in point of area, being only 
exceeded in size by York, St. Paul’s, Lin- 
coln, and Winchester, and it dominates 
the little fen city at its foot in such fashion 
as to make one oblivious of aught else. Most 
authorities agree that Ely Cathedral is only 
surpassed in grandeur by Durham, Lincoln, 
and Peterborough, and no one who sees it 
for the first time can fail to be struck by 
the features which are peculiar to it. ‘“‘ The 
first glimpse of Ely,” says Freeman in his 


- Introduction to Farren’s ‘“‘ Cathedral Cities 


of Ely and Norwich,” ‘“‘overwhelms us not 
only by its stateliness and the variety of 
its outline, but by its utter strangeness, its 
unlikeness to anything else.” Freeman also 


refers to the vast single western tower and 
the central octagon as being unique. 
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Like Peterborough, the beginnings of 
Ely were in a monastery. To the Isle of 
Ely, a tract of land isolated from the neigh- 
bouring mainland by a series of rivers, 
marshes, and fens, came Etheldreda, daughter 
of Anna, King of the East Angles, about 
the year 673, intent upon founding a 
community of monks and nuns. She was 
made first abbess, and ruled over the 
community until 679, when she died. What 
this monastery which she founded was 
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like history does not tell us. It may be 
presumed that it was an edifice of stone, 
and that it occupied a site approximating 
to that of the present cathedral. Everything 
appertaining to it was destroyed by the 
Danes in 870, in the same raid which reduced 
the monasteries of Peterborough, Ramsey, 
Crowland, and Thorney to dust and ashes. 
As in the case .of Peterborough, the 
monastery at Ely was resuscitated by King 
Edgar about a century after its destruc- 
tion, and the new and the restored build- 
ings and the church were consecrated by 
Archbishop Dunstan on the Feast of the 
Purification, 970. 

A hundred years later Ely was the 
scene of the final struggle between William 
the Conqueror and Hereward the Wake, 
who had formed a camp of refuge in the 
isle. Little or no damage was done to the 
fabric of the monastery of St. Etheldreda, 
but because the monks had taken sides with 
Hereward they were heavily fined, and were 
obliged to sell the treasures of the church, 
the list of which, in the ‘‘ Liber Eliensis,” 
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shows that the community had gathered 
much wealth together, to say nothing of a 
solid gold and silver image of the Virgin 
and Child, which had been placed in the 
south aisle by Abbot Elsin. 

The actual building of the present 
cathedral appears to have been begun 
during the abbacy of Simeon, the ninth 
abbot (1011 93), who gave up most of his 
own private fortune to the work. Abbot 
Richard (1100-7) carried on the enterprise 
so successfully, in spite 
of many impediments, 
that by 1106 the remains 
of St. Etheldreda and 
three sister saints were 
removed to it from the 
old church and re-interred 
before the high altar. In 
1109 Hervey (or Herve) le 
Breton, Bishop of Bangor, 
was made first Bishop of 
Ely, and from that time 
forward the bishop of the 
newly instituted diocese 
was abbot of the mon- 
astery, which had for 
some time observed the 
rule of St. Benedict. 
Under the bishops build- 
ing operations continued 
to make progress, though 
not so quickly as at first, 
because of the troublous 
times. A considerable 
portion of the nave was 
built during the reign of Henry II., and 
Bishop Eustace (1198-1215) followed the ex- 
ample of Abbot Simeon by opening wide 
his own private purse-strings. In 1252 
the entire church was dedicated to Saints 
Mary, Peter, and KEKtheldreda, in the 
presence of Henry III, and this event 
marked the completion of the plan of the 
church as it now stands. Just seventy 
years later the central tower fell, and Prior 
Walsingham designed and built the mag- 
nificent tower in its place, the stonework 
being finished in 13828, and the woodwork 
fourteen years later. It is noteworthy that 
almost the entire cost of the renovation 
and the rebuildings of this period was 
borne by the monastery and the bishops; 
very little of it came from outside. 

At the time of the Dissolution, Ely 
seems to have experienced few changes, 
and beyond the destruction of the stained 
glass it suffered little harm at the hands 
of the zealots of the Commonwealth days, 
thanks to the regard whieh Cromwell 
cherished for it. How well the cathedral 
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escaped the perils of these troublous times 
appears from a quaintly worded account of 
“a visit paid to it about the end of the 
seventeenth century by one Celia Fiennes, 
-who kept a diary of her voyages and 
travels which was published, under the 
title of “Through England on a Side-Saddle 
in the Time of William and Mary,” some 
two centuries afterwards. 

‘““BKly Minster,” she observes, after 
naively remarking that the Bishop of that 
time did not reside at Ely, as he considered 
-the place unhealthy, “is a curious pile of 
building, all of stone, the outside full of 
carvings and great arches, and fine pillars in 
the front, and the inside has the greatest 
variety and neatness in the works. There 
are two Chappels, most exactly carv’d in 
stone, all sorts of figures, Cherubims Gilt, 
and painted in some parts. Ye Roofe of 
one Chappel was One Entire stone, most 
delicately Carv’d, and hung down in great 
poynts all about ye Church. The Pillars 
are Carv’d and painted with ye history of 
the bible, especially the new testament and 
description of Christ’s miracles. The Lant- 
horns in ye quire are vastly high and deli- 
eately painted, and fine Carv’d work, all 
of wood. In it ye bells used to be hung 
(five); the demention of ye biggest was so 
much that when they rung them it shooke 
ye quire so, and ye Carv’'d worke, that it 
was thought unsafe; therefore they were 
taken down. There is one Chappel for Con- 
fession, with a Roome and Chaire of State 
for ye priest to sit to hear ye people on 
their knees Confess into his Eare through 
a hole in ye wall. This Church has ye 
most popish remains of any I have seen. 
There still remains a Cross over the alter; 
the Candlesticks are 3 quarters of a yard 
high, massy silver gilt, very heavy. The 
ffont is One Entire piece of White Marble, 
Hewne and foote; the Cover was Carv’d 
wood, with ye image of Christ’s being bap- 
tised by John, and the holy Dove descend- 
ing on him, all finely Carv’d white wood, 
without any paint or varnish.” 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
-_ centuries renovations and repairs were car- 
ried on at Ely almost without cessation. 
It is only necessary to refer here to the 
restoration which began in 1845 and went 
on for nearly sixty years. It included the 
renovation and rear ~angement of the choir ; 
the restoration of the central lantern, the 
transepts and the nave; the rebuilding of 
St. Catherine’s chapel, and the restoration 
of Bishop Alcock’s; the repaving of the 
Galilee porch; the re-ceiling, roofing, and 
strengthening of the western tower; and 
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the filling of seventy windows with stained 
glass. Since these things were accomplished 
many more works have been carried out, 
and between 1843 and the end of the century 
no less a sum than £70,000 was expended 
upon them, exclusive of private gifts for 
special purposes. 

Ely Cathedral has an area of 46,000 
square feet; its interior length is 517 feet; 
the width of the nave is 78 feet, and 
of the octagon 74 feet; its height from 
floor to vault is 72 feet; and the height of 
the western tower is 215 feet. In plan it 
consists of a nave with north and south 
aisles, north and south transepts, with an 
octagon lantern and tower at the intersec- 
tion; choir with north and south aisles and 
chapels, and a Lady Chapel at the north- 
west corner of the north transept. The 
west front has a single tower, a transept 
in the south-west corner, and a Galilee 
porch. The greater part of the architecture 
of the nave and transepts is Norman; the 
north-west corner of the west front is Per- 
pendicular; the octagon, Decorated ; the 
Galilee porch, Early English; the choir 
and Lady Chapel largely modern. 

Of the beauties of the church it is im- 
possible to speak in a limited space. The 
Galilee porch, the west tower, the lantern 
tower, the Prior's Door, the grandeur of 
the nave, the magnificence of the octagon— 
unrivalled in all the world—-the early work 
in the transepts, the oldest part of the 
cathedral; the wonders of the choir and 
of the chapels of St. Catherine, Bishop 
Aleock and Bishop West; the beauty of 
the stained glass—all these things must be 
seen and examined patiently to be fully 
appreciated. 

Outside the cathedral there are several 


ancient buildings of picturesque appear- 
ance and of some note. Many of these 
are in use as_ residences for the cathe- 


dral clergy. The ancient infirmary of the 
monastery only retains its piers and arches, 
but Prior Cranden’s Chapel, a fine specimen 
of the Decorated period, remains exactly 
as it was built in the fourteenth century. 
The great gateway of the monastery, Ely 
Porta, is also in a nearly perfect condition. 
It was completed during the time that 
Walpole was Prior (about 1898), and was 
sometimes called, after him, Walpole’s Gate. 
In it the manor courts were held, and until! 
comparatively recent times part of it was 
brew-house, wherein the audit 
There are other less im- 
of antiquity in Ely, but 
of the little Fenland city 
apart from that it 


used as a 
ale was brewed. 
portant remains 
the great charm 
lies in its cathed al ; 
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is a quiet, old-world place, which grows 
searcely at all so far as population is con- 
cerned, and seems to be quite out of the 
world, to which it is only linked by the 
railway. 

IV.—CROWLAND. 

After the cathedrals of Peterborough 
and Ely, the great show-place of the Fen 
districts is undoubtedly the Abbey of 
Crowland, which stands, a _ particularly 
interesting monument of the past, in the 
loneliest and most inaccessible part of. Ken- 
land. While the other principal places of 
the district have been brought into touch 
with the outer world by railway communi- 
cation, CROWLAND still remains far away 
from everywhere. Deeping St. James, the 
nearest town, nearly five miles away, is 
often shut off from all contact with it by 
the rising of the Welland and the consequent 
flooding of the intervening country ; Peter- 
borough is nine miles away in one direction, 
Spalding ten miles in another. The nearest 
railway station is Postland, but this is four 
miles from the town. 

Once reached, Crowland presents itself as 
a primitive place encircled by the fens, above 
the level of which the town, as distinet from 
the abbey, seems scarcely to rise. When 
the monastery of St. Guthlae was in full 
power and glory all the surrounding country 
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was one Vast marsh, 
and the monks and 
their dependents 
(the folk of the 
little town which 
sprang up, as Peter- 
borough and Ely 
did, around the 
churchand cloister), 
took great stores of 
fish and fowl. Now- 
adays most of the 
land hereabouts is 


under corn, and 
there is nothing 
that reminds one 


of the good times 
which the earliest 
inhabitants must 
have had, except 
the presence of a 
duck - decoy near 
Peakirk. 

In Domesday 
Book, Crowland is 
ealled Croiland, or 
Cruiland, and, be- 
eause of this, some 
authorities consider 
that it derived its 
name from croix, a cross; but it is 
more reasonable to suppose, With some 
monkish writers, such as Ingulf, that it 
comes from ‘‘ Crude” (raw) land, while the 
presence of large numbers of crows in its 
neighbourhood gives some ground for the 
assertion of others that it was always, as it 
is now, a land of crows. But phrases have 
a knack of being altered by time, as is 
exemplified in the fact that the expression 
generally applied to the town, *‘ Curst Crow- 
land,” is really a distortion of ‘* Courteous 
Crowland,” which honourable appellation was 
bestowed upon it because of the renowned 
hospitality of its monks. It was probably 
as wild and lonely a spot as men could find 
in England when Guthlac, a scion of the 
royal house of Mercia, came to it about the 
end of the seventh century, in order to find 
rest and peace for his youthful and sorely 
tempted soul. Here, somewhere about the 
spot called Anchor Church Field, he prayed 
and mortified the flesh; his sister Pega 
exercising herself in the same way at Pea- 
kirk, close by. 

To Guthlaec, in 710, came ASthelbald of 
Mercia, a fugitive, asking for shelter. 
Guthlae took him in, and foretold that 
he would shortly be made King of the 
Mercians, and, this prophecy speedily com- 
ing true, Aithelbald, in gratitude, built 


Guthlae a stone church at Crowland, and 
endowed a monastery there, which was 
totally destroyed, about 870, by the Danes, 
who also murdered all the inmates in a 
very foul 4nd savage fashion. In the middle 
of the tenth century, Thurketyl, an ecclesi- 
astice of royal blood, restored the monastery, 
dedicated it to St. Bartholomew and St. 
Guthlae (who by this time had been canon- 
ised), and became its first abbot under the 
new régime. ‘ 

About the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, Abbot Thurketyl built a new 
church, Waltheof, Earl of Northampton, 
finding most of the necessary funds. In 
1076 Waltheof was beheaded and_ buried 
at Winchester, whereupon the monks of 
Crowland begged his body, and_ buried 
it first in their chapter-house, and then 
near the high altar. Miracles soon took 
place at Waltheof’s shrine, and _ accord- 
ing to Orderic Vitalis, who spent five 
weeks at Crowland in 1130, presumably in 
order to examine into the matter, some 
of them were of a remarkable nature. 
Moreover, Abbot Geoffrey had a vision in 
his time, and saw Waltheof’s tomb open 
and St. Bartholomew supporting the good 
earl’s head and St. Guthlac his feet. The 
result was that Crowland became more 
famous than ever, and at the time of the 
Dissolution its annual value, according to 
Speed, was £1,217 lds. 113d.,.a sum which 
Was greatly in excess of the revenue of 


any other religious establishment in this 
part of England. 

In plan, Crowland Abbey consisted of a 
nave with aisles, that on the north being 
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wide, and that on the south narrow ; 
transepts with east and west aisles, a 
central tower, and a choir with an apse. 
The full length of the fabric was about 
three hundred feet, and the monastic build- 
ings were all on the south side of the 
church. All that is now left of church 
and cloister is the west front, the north- 
west tower, and the north aisle, which, 
since 1688, has served as the parish church 
of Crowland, and, until recently, has  suf- 
ferred many barbarities. 

Of these remains the west front possesses 
the greatest architectural beauty. It was 
probably suggested by the west front -of 
Wells Cathedral, and is decorated in similar 
fashion. Its various tiers are filled with 
niches containing images—in various states 
of preservation—of saints, kings, and abbots, 
and in the quatrefoil above the doorway 
are some moving representations of scenes 
in the life of St. Guthlac, depicting his 
arrival in a boat, his consecration to an 
anchorite’s life, his temptation by devils, 
his death, and his reception into Heaven. 
There are some interesting specimens of 
Norman work in what remains of the 
nave, which, after the Dissolution, served 
as the parish church until the roof fell in 
in 1688. Then the north aisle was fitted 
up, and was totally disfigured by a gallery 
which projected over the altar. Early in 
the eighteenth century, leave to quarry for 
stone was granted to the people of Spald- 
ing, who had lost many houses by fire, 
and this vandalism wrought further damage 
to the church. But during the last fifty 
years the skilful and judicious restorations 
of Sir G. Scott and of Mr. Pearson have 
done something towards preserving, in dig- 
nity and fittingness, what there is left of 
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Crowland Abbey, and it is now a relic of 
singular impressiveness. 

Looked at across the Fens in the mellow 
light of a summer evening, the solitary arch 
of Crowland stands up in such melancholy 
loneliness against the sky that one can 
searcely believe it is aught but a frag- 

ment standing in perfect solitude amidst 
the corn lands which once were marshes 
wherein the heron and the bittern reigned 
supreme. But there is a small town around 
the remains of the ancient monastery, and 
it contains a relic of old-world days which 
is hardly less interesting than the monastery 
itself, and is indeed absolutely unique. This 
is a triangular bridge which crosses three 
streams at the intersection of the principal 
streets of the town. The present structure 
is attributed to John of Gaunt, who visited 
Crowland in 1889, and it presumably dates 
from about that year; but a similar bridge 
is mentioned in Eadred’s charter of 943. It 
is probable that the bridge was the base of 
a great cross, set up here as a station for 
the pilgrims who were making their way to 
the abbey. Its carvings and mouldings are 
very fine, and on its south side is a figure of 
our Lord, crowned and holding a globe in 
the left hand (the right is destroyed), which 
is supposed to have been at one time the 
principal statue in the pediment on the west 
front of the abbey church. 


V.—SOME FEN TOWNS. 


In addition to Peterborough and Ely, 
cities by the fact that they are the centres 
of episcopal sees (though Ely, to be strictly 
correct, has never received the charter 
usually given to a town on the constitution 
of a diocese), Fenland possesses several other 
centres of population which possess more or 
less interest. Bourne, Spalding, Holbeach, 
the Deepings, in Lincolnshire; Wisbech, 
March, and other towns outside its borders, 
should all be seen in order to gain a clear 
notion of the life and character of the Fen 
country. 

Of all these Fen towns, BouRNE is cer- 
tainly the most interesting, as it is 
of the oldest centres of population 
influence in the district. A graphic 
scription of Bourne as it used to be, and 
an explanation of the derivation of its 
name, is given by Kingsley in his stirring 
romance ‘* Hereward the Wake,” many of 
the finest scenes of which are laid in 
and around the town, and notably the 
scene in which Hereward cleared Bourne of 
Frenchmen, and adorned the gable end of 
his father’s old house with their heads. 

“In Kesteven of Lincolnshire,” runs the 


one 
and 
de- 
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passage, ‘between the forest and the fen, 
lies the good market-town of Bourne, the 
birthplace, according to all tradition, of two 
great Englishmen: of Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
justly remembered throughout all time; 
and of Hereward the Wake, not unjustly, 
perhaps, long forgotten. Two long streets 
meet opposite the house where Burleigh was 
born, one from Spalding and the eastern 
fens, the other from the forest and the line 
of old Roman road on the north. From thence 
the Watergang Street leads by the side of 
clear running streams to the old Priory 
Church, and the great labyrinth of grass- 
grown banks, which was once the castle of 
the Wakes. Originally, it may be, those 
earthworks were a Roman camp, guarding 
the King Street or Roman Road, which 
splits off from the Ermine Street, near Cas- 
tor, and runs due north through Bourne to 
Sleaford. They may have guarded, too, 
the Carr Dyke, a great catchwater drain 
which runs from Peterborough northwards 
into the heart of Lincolnshire, a still en- 
during monument of Roman genius. Their 
site, not on one of the hills behind, but on 
the dead flat meadow, was determined 
doubtless by the noble fountain, bowrn or 
brunne, which rises amongst the earthworks, 
and gives its name to the whole town. In 
the flat meadow bubbles up still the great 
pool of limestone water, crystal clear, 
suddenly and at once, and runs away, 
winter and summer, a stream large enough 
to turn many a mill, and spread _per- 
petual verdure through the flat champaign 
lands.” 

Of the ancient glories of Bourne little 
remains to be seen. Nothing is left of the 
castle but some fragments, now incorporated 
ina barn; but the spring to which Kingsley 
refers still rises in the corner of a neighbour- 
ing field, and it was probably its presence 
and the abundance of its waters that made 
the original builders of the castle choose 
the site in close proximity. There was 
practically nothing left of the castle but 
‘““esrete dytches and the dungeone _hille” 
when Leland visited the place in 1540; but 
Kdward III. had been entertained there 
by Thomas, Lord Wake, a descendant of 
the famous Hereward, in 1330. 


Of Hereward’s real history and con- 
nection with Bourne little can be said 
with absolute knowledge or veracity. 


Kingsley supposes him to have been a 
son of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and of 
Godiva, who made herself famous by her 
deliverance of the town of Coventry; but 
this appears to be pure imagination or 
theory. Other authorities conceive him 
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to have been the son of Leofric, a Saxon 
Thane of Bourne, and of Ediva, his wife; 
but Freeman justly remarks that most 
stories of Hereward are legendary. Never- 
theless, his is the great romantic figure of 
the Fens, and his memory clings closely to 
Bourne, to Crowland, where some of his 
best and of his worst qualities were 
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exhibited; to Peterborough, where he is 
said to have been knighted, and to whose 
treasures he led the savage Danes and their 
attendant mob of Huns, Fins, and semi- 
barbarians; and to Ely, where he and his 
little band of followers, the last of the 
English, made their final stand against the 
all-conquering Normans. But his memory is 
most intimately connected with Bourne, 
probably because there is good reason to 
say that he was born there and left de- 
scendants who carried on his name. Of 
him, at any rate, Bourne is proud, just as 
it has a right to be of two other famous 
men, the great Lord Treasurer Cecil, and 
Robert Manning, who wrote at Bourne, in 
1388, his ‘Chronicle of the History of Eng- 
land,” and, in Freeman’s words, ‘ gave the 
English language its present shape.” These 
associations are of more interest than the 
actual antiquities of the quaint little market 
town, for if there is little of the castle there 
is less of the abbey. and the parish church, 
once the nave of the abbey church, is chiefly 
remarkable for the arcading on its west front. 
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In the neighbourhood of Bourne, how- 
ever, are several places of interest, of 
which we can only speak of one, Grims-_ 
thorpe Castle. This residence of the Karl 
of Ancaster is reckoned the finest seat In 
Lincolnshire, and contains vast treasures 
of objects of art. In the park surrounding 
it—two thousand acres in extent—stands all 
that remains of the old Abbey of Vaudey 


(Vallis Dei), founded as an offshoot of 
Fountains in 
Yorkshire. 


A few miles 
_away to the 
north-west - lies 
the ancient and 
thriving town of 
GRANTHAM, 
which is deserv- 
edly proud of 
its fine Early 
English and 
Decorated 
chureh of St. 
Wulfram.. But. 
this town, set in 
the midst of a 
hilly and pleas- 
antly wooded 
district; has 
little about it 
that is charac- 
teristic of Fen- 


land, and _= so 
ealls only for 


passing notice. 

SPALDING, once the stronghold of the 
Spaldingas, a tribe of the Fenlands whose 
name it still retains, stands on the Welland, 
half-way between Bourne and the Wash, and 
in the very centre of one of the most charac- 
teristic and interesting parts of the Fen 
district. In appearance it closely resembles 
the towns of the flat reaches of Holland; 
to lovers of architecture and archeology it 
full of attraction, for it not only 
possesses one of the finest parish churches 
in England, but is the centre of a neigh- 
bourhood particularly rich in ecclesiastical 
buildings of size and beauty. Spalding is 
first mentioned in the charter Aithelbald 
gave to the Abbey of Crowland early in 
the eighth century. During the reign of 
William the Conqueror, Ivo Taillebois, his 
nephew, so often referred to in Kingsley’s 
‘“Hereward the Wake,” kept great state at 
Spalding, and, if the chronicles are to be 
believed, ruled his subjects of the surround- 
ing fens with a hand of iron, which he never 
troubled to cover with a velvet glove. He 
and his wife Luey, the heiress of Mercia, 
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were buried in the Priory, which he had 
annexed, with all the insolence of the vic- 
torious Norman, to the Abbey of Angers. 
There is now nothing left of it; but the 
ancient red-brick houses in the market- 
place were built out of the remains of the 
- dormitory, and there is a vaulted room 
at the corner of the sheep market which 
is supposed to have been the  Prior’s 
prison. Considerable interest attaches 
to the fact that Spalding Priory was often 
visited by Geoffrey Chaucer, who came 
here in company with his friend and 
patron, John of Gaunt. At the Dissolution 
it was the second richest ecclesiastical 
foundation in Lincolnshire, and was valued 
at £878 18s. 3d. 

The most remarkable object of interest 
at Spalding is undoubtedly the fine parish 
church of Our Lady of St. Nicholas, on the 
right bank of the River Welland, founded 
in 1284. Its architecture is chiefly Harly 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular, with 
some post-Reformation additions. The plan 
is on cruciform lines, but is not a little 
puzzling. It consists of a nave with 
north and south aisles, transepts, and 
chancel, but the north and south aisles of 
the nave have outer aisles which project 
to the walls of the transepts, and give the 
edifice, so far as nave and transepts are 
concerned, a very square appearance. The 
chancel is very narrow. The south-east 
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chapel, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, dates from about 
1350. Near the church, and surrounded by 
yew hedges of great size, is a quaint old 
house called Ayscough Fen Hall, wherein 
was founded, in 1717, the Gentlemen’s Society 
of Spalding, a sort of literary club which has 
included the names of Newton, Bentley 
(master of the Grammar School here in 1682), 
Addison, Pope, Gay, and Sloane amongst 
its members at one time or another. The 
hall and gardens are now used as a public 
park and museum, for Spalding is a modern 
as well as an ancient town. The river 
is navigable for vessels of light tonnage, 
and some portions of its embankments are 
Roman work which has lasted for nearly 
two thousand years. 

HOLBEACH, near Spalding, possesses a fine 
parish church of great age and dignity, with 
a tall spire that looks out upon a parish 
which is said to contain 21,000 acres of land 
and 14,000 acres of water. All the- way 
between Spalding and Holbeach are simi- 
larly fine churches. A -small circle drawn 
from a point between these two Fen towns 
would include some of the most interesting 
ecclesiastical buildings in the county, or 
Sutton St. Mary’s, Gedney, 
Whaplode, Moulton, Weston, Algarkirk, Sut- 
terton—these are only a few of the village 
churches on the eastern edge of the Fens 
which deserve to be much better known. 
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CORPORATION STREET, SHOWING 
THE VICTORIA LAW COURTS 
(THE FURTHER BUILDING ON 
THE LEFT). 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The Gild of the Holy Cross—Incidents in the History of Birmingham—The New University—The Midland 
Institute—The Technical School—The Art Gallery—King Edward’s Grammar School—Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Municipal Poliey—The Corporation Street Improvement—Open Spaces—Aston Hall—The City’s Multi- 
farious Industries—Birmingham Celebrities—The Churches—Civie Architecture. 


N one of the panels of the Town Hall 
which illustrate great events in the 


history of Birmingham, Miss Myra L. 


Bunce (daughter of a recent historian of 
the city, who was perhaps its greatest 
journalist) has painted an imaginative pic- 
ture of ‘‘The Distribution of the Dole of the 
Gild of the Holy Cross.” It was this Gild 
which guided the infant steps of the com- 
‘munity in the ways of local self-government, 
and sowed the seeds of that independence 
of judgment, marked individuality, and high 
sense of the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship which afterwards produced such 
remarkable results. A licence of mortmain 
was, on a second application, granted in 1392 
to certain worthies, “that they make and 
found, in honour of the Holy Cross, a Gild 
and lasting brotherhood of bretheren and 
sisteren among themselves in the said town.” 
Kifty pounds was paid by the newly consti- 
tuted borough for the licence, and a Gild Hall 
was built in New Street on the site now 
occupied by King Edward’s Grammar School. 
It was this Gild which laid the founda- 


tions of the parish church of St. Martin’s, 
round and about which the old town grew. 
But when Henry VIII.’s commissioners came 
upon the scene, and familiarised themselves 
with the accumulated wealth of the Gild of 
the Holy Cross, and of the other, and older, 
Gild of St. John the Baptist, at Deritend, 
which, like the rich man in the parable, had 
many possessions, the fate of these founda- 
tions was determined. Edward VI., on the 
petition of the inhabitants, in 1552 restored 
some of this confiscated property, ear- 
marking the revenue for the Free Grammar 
School. Twenty-one pounds (two-thirds of 
the entire property of the Giid of the Holy 
Cross) was the original value of these pos- 
sessions, and it is an interesting criterion of 
the growth and improvement of Birmingham 
since that time that this centrally situated 
property is valued at nothing less than 
£50,000 to-day. 


It is in the Stuart period that we 
meet with the first suggestion of that 
opprobrious epithet, ‘‘Brummagem,” as 
applied to Birmingham manufactures. 
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There was a petition from the cutlers of 
London against a certain Benjamin Stone, 
asserting ‘“‘that the swords which he 
petitioneth to be received into the store, 
and pretends to be blades of his own 
making, are bromedgham blades, and 
foreign blades, and for the bromedgham 
blades they are no way serviceable or fit 
for his Majesty’s store.” 

Those who had lived by the sword, in an 
industrial sense, perished by the sword, for 
Prince Rupert took the town in 1646, and 
dealt out small merey to the valiant cutlers 
whose blades had been given to the Parlia- 
ment and denied, at any price, to the King. 

“War and pestilence are seldom far re- 
moved, and it seems in the natural order 
of things that Birmingham should have 
suffered severely from the plague in 1665-66. 
But a more lasting legacy from the war 
was the political faith and ardour which 
it had engendered. This was to be pro- 
vocative of an unfortunate incident, com- 
memorated in another decorative panel in 
the Town Hall, by C. M. Gere. A number 
of Radicals had celebrated the capture 
of the Bastille on July 14, 1791, not 
wisely, but too well, with the result 
that equally demonstrative adherents of 
Church and King attacked the house of a 
famous Unitarian minister, Dr. Priestley, 
and destroyed his valuable library. The 
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Town Hail panel depicts “The Escape of Dr. 
Priestley during the Riots.” The Hampden 
Club was the outgrowth of the successful 
agitation led by Thomas Attwood, in 1812, 
against Orders in Council which inflicted 
unjust embargoes upon local trade. Att- 
wood’s statue, outside New Street Station, 
will be familiar to every visitor to Bir- 
mingham. 

On Wednesday, January 22, 1817, nearly 
thirty thousand persons gathered on Newhall 
Hill, then ‘‘a pleasant grassy knoll, which 
commanded a view over the whole town and 
far away over the wooded groves of Lady- 
wood and Edgbaston,” and this historic spot. 
was “consecrated to the struggle for free- 
dom, and was destined through many long, 
dreary years of trial to be the scene of 
some of the most remarkable events in the. 
history of public opinion in England.” The 
continuation of the story of the Political 
Union is national rather than local, and, 
with a passing reference to the Birmingham 
which was a Chartist head-centre, the birth- 
place of the movement in favour of free 
and unsectarian public elementary educa- 
tion, and of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, we may turn to the contemplation 
of the metropolis of the Midlands to-day, 
fulfilling, with its new University, its old 
Musical Festival, and many another great 
instrument of culture, some of the higher 
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responsibilities of its proud position as the 
capital of a province. 

Commerce and culture—the means to the 
end—have been the aims of the public-spirited 
citizens of Birmingham : 
Kenricks, Martineaus, 


the Baskervilles, 


Oslers, Nettlefolds, 
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nical efficiency of Birmingham's workmen 
and the general intelligence of its citizens 
has been exercised by the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, which, in its industrial 
department, provides popular classes, at 
remarkably low fees, in almost every 
educational subject; £85,000 was ex- 
pended on the beautiful and com- 
modious building, beside the Town 
Hall, in which the work of the Insti- 
tute is carried on, no less than £67,000 
of that sum being raised by volun- 
tary contributions. Charles Dickens, 
the first president, when he heard 
of the project, offered to read his 
‘‘Christmas Carol” at the Town Hall 
as a contribution to the funds, and 
this, his first experiment in public 
readings, netted a total of £227 13s. 9d. 
for the Institute. 


PLAN OF CENTRAL 
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Summerfield: 
Park 


Masons, Dixons, Ry- 
lands, Tangyes, Cham- 
berlains, Barrows, Bar- 


clays, Claytons, Cad- XY 
burys, and  Middle- SATE 
mores. For proof that wy 
its traditional interest 

in education is un- 

abated, Birmingham 


can point to its Univer- 


sity. Queen’s College 
(theology and medicine), 
incorporated in 1867, 
and the Mason Science College, founded by 
Sir Josiah Mason in 1875, have been incorpor- 
ated in the new and ambitious institution. 
The University curriculum has some original 
features, marking the departure of modern 
ideals from the domination of the classies 
which has so long obtained in our British 
universities. In addition to the usual chairs, 
there are those of Brewing, Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical Engineering, Commerce, Ac- 
counting, Metallurgy, and Mining. The first 
Chancellor is the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, M.P., who has taken a very prominent 
part in raising funds for the new institution, 
and its first Principal, Sir Oliver Lodge. 
An incalculable influence upon the tech- 
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A few 


years ago the City Council 
embarked upon a great Technical School 
scheme, and, after an _ expenditure of 


nearly £90,000, placed at the disposal of 
the rising generation of the city class- 
rooms, laboratories, and workshops of 
unique excellence. Alderman Martineau, 
a venerated member of the distinguished 
family to which Harriet Martineau and 
Dr. Martineau belonged, has been a 
conspicuous promoter of both the Midland 
Institute and the City Technical School. 
Scholarships, distinctions, and advancements 
of an exceptional number and nature have 
fallen to fortunate pupils. But in these 
respects, perhaps, the Birmingham School 
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of Art has attracted greater attention by 
reason of the success which has attended 
its students in the South Kensington 
competitions. In addition to the handsome 
central school, which was the birthplace 
and home of the local school of designers 
and painters, evening tuition in the arts 
is given in a number of the elementary 
schools of the city. In all, the students 
number some 5,000 each session, and, after 
standing for ten successive years at the 
head of all provincial schools of art, 
Birmingham, in 1901, outdid itself, winning 
one gold and fourteen silver medals in 
the national competitions, besides securing 
several scholarships. 

A material aid to the training of the 
students is undoubtedly supplied by the 
Corporation Art Gallery and Museum. On 
the initiative of Messrs. Richard and George 
Tangye, a voluntary fund was, in 1880, 
raised for the purchase of pictures. There 
were also individual gifts of paintings, a 
fine collection of David Coxes being among 
the most valuable. The Gallery is par- 
ticularly strong in its representation of 
the Pre-Raphaelite School. The gem of the 
collection—at least, that which attracts 
most attention—is “The Star of Bethlehem,” 
by Burne-Jones. 
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King Edward’s Grammar School (re- 
modelled in 1878), with convenient branch 
schools, the establishment of which was 
made possible by the remarkable apprecia- 
tion of the value of the endowment already 
alluded to; the Bluecoat Sehool; and the 
great system of public elementary schools, 
which was long regarded as a model for 
other provincial centres of population, com- 
plete those educational institutions of the 
city which have here been placed in 
the forefront as, collectively, the principal 
achievement of the city and its proper 
boast. 

In its regard for the mental develop- 
ment of the citizens, the Corporation has 
not lost sight of the other side of the old 
ideal, a sound mind in a sound body. The 
physical health of the population has been 
the conspicuous concern of the municipality 
almost from the date of its incorpor- 
ation. Incorporated in 1838, Birmingham 
came to a realisation of the larger citizen- 
ship in 1874-75, during the mayoralty of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. An _ influential 
member of the popular party of Progress, 
Mr. Chamberlain sought to translate into 
the terms of enlightened municipal govern- 
ment the principles which he had espoused. 
The Corporation was called upon to secure 
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the control, in the interests of the city 
and of the individual ratepayer, of those 
monopolies which were also necessities of 
the community—gas and water. Next, 
in 1876, the Corporation entered upon an 
improvement scheme which, in some re- 
spects, was of even greater significance. 
Where Corporation Street, the finest 
thoroughfare in the city, now runs was 


a slum area of the worst type. This 
plague spot, in the very heart of the town, 
was removed at a sweep of the municipal 
new broom. Almost the entire area has 
now been built upon, the Victoria Law 
Courts, the new General Hospital, and the 
great Central Hall in which the Wesleyan 
Methodists carry on the various branches 
of their mission work, being among the 
more notable of the buildings. 

When Birmingham entered upon _ its 
progressive municipal policy there was no 
direction in which the city required so much 
at its hands as in that of the provision of 
open spaces and recreation grounds. It 
has been found impossible, in the nature of 
things, to place all these “lungs” within a 
stone’s throw of the dwellings of the 
citizens, but nine spacious parks—among 
them Cannon Hill Park—and seven gar- 
dens and recreation grounds are fairly ac- 
cessible, and a perfect ‘‘day in the country” 
is secured to jaded city dwellers by the 
public possession of the Bilberry and Red- 
nall hills, at Barnt Green, in Worcestershire. 
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Nor did the liberal expenditure of — the 
Corporation on public means of recreation 
end here, since, aided by generous private 
subscribers, it acquired the historic and 
picturesque Tudor mansion of Aston Hall, 
with a portion of the park. It has also 
carried out a vast scheme for bringing 
abundant supplies of pure water from the 
Welsh valleys. 
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Birmingham hardware, as Macaulay 
reminds us, was at an early period “highly 
esteemed, not indeed as now, at Pekin and 
Lima, at Bokhara and Timbuctoo, but in 
London, and even as far as Ireland.” And 
Sir Richard Newdigate, one of the mem- 
bers for Warwickshire, induced King Wil- 
liam to give Birmingham an opportunity 
of proving that it could manufacture guns 
at least as good as those he was procuring 
from Holland “at a great expense, and at 
greater difficulty.” A trial order satisfied 
the Board of Ordnance of the capacity of 
the Birmingham artisan, and certain local 
gunmakers were given a Government con- 
tract for the supply of 200 muskets per 
month. Here we have the modest beginnings 
of what is now the Royal Small Arms 
Factory at Small Heath, and those consider- 
able private enterprises in arms and am- 
munition which employ hundreds of skilled 
artisans to-day. 

The seventeenth century saw an extra- 
ordinary increase in both the volume and 
the variety of Birmingham manufactures. 


- 
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The fashions, in their fickleness, con- 
spired in favour of Birmingham, for when, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, the 
wearing of buckles was revived, their manu- 
facture became quite an important element 
of local trade. Mr. Sam. Timmins, in his 
admirable sketch of ‘‘ The Industrial History 
of Birmingham,” thus describes the heyday 
‘of local industry : “‘ During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the progress of 
Birmingham manufactures was simply mar- 
vellous. Our town seemed to have the power 
of attracting within its boundaries artisans 
of every trade and every degree of skill. 
Although not situated on any of the great 
highways of the land, it was near enough 
to be easily accessible. It awarded almost 
perfect freedom to all who chose to come. 
Dissenters and Quakers and heretics of all 
sorts were welcomed and undisturbed, so 
far as their religious observances were con- 
cerned. No trades unions, no trade gilds, 
no companies existed, and every man was 
free to come and go, to found, 
or to follow, or to leave a 
trade just as he chose.” There 
we have the genius loci, and 
its influence was apparent. 
“The system of apprenticeship 
was only partially known, and 
Birmingham became emphatic- 
ally the town of ‘free 
trade, where prac- 
tically no restric- 
tions, commercial or 
municipal, were 
known. Coaland iron 
were easily obtain- 
able from the grow- 
ing mines and iron 
works of Stafford- 
shire, and = every 
facility was afforded 
by such proximities, 
and by the numerous 
water-mills and the 
central position of 
the town, for the 


rapid extension of 
pth e Nata ware 
trades.” 


The brass trade, 
the bedstead trade, 
the cheap jewellery 
trade were later in- 
novations; pins, pens, 
papier - mache, and 
plated metal fol- 
lowed; pearl buttons, 
screws, and, thanks 
primarily to Watt, 
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steam-engines extended the variety, until the 
artisan’s boast that there was nothing he 
could not make if he had the pattern was 
almost realised. The catalogue of Birming- 
ham’s enterprises would, indeed, form a chap- 
ter by itself. This variety has its economic 
value, since it steadies trade, and prevents 
such violent fluctuations as obtain where there 
are but two or three staple manufactures. 
Among Birmingham celebrities may be 
mentioned Baskerville, the printer; David 
Cox, the landscape painter; Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, with his genius for re- 
ligious and romantic art; Wilmore and 
Pye, the engravers; Dr. Priestley and 
George Dawson, Unitarian ministers; Dr. 
Dale, the famous pastor of the Carr's 
Lane congregation; Prince Bishop, Dr. 
Benson, Dr. Westcott, and Dr. Lightfoot, 
among the greater of the King Edward 
Schoolmen; with Rowland Hill, founder of 
our penny postal system. John Bright 
and Mr. Chamberlain have been the most 
distinguished of 
Birmingham’s M.P.’s. 
An Austrian  vis- 
itor, recording — his 
impressions of Eng- 
land in 1844, made 
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it an occasion of rebuke to Birming- 
ham that, with its great population, there 
was ‘only one marble man among them.” 
Nowadays the city is not liable to this 
reproach, for the re-named Victoria Square 
has quite an imposing array of statues— 
Queen Victoria, Sir Robert Peel, Priestley, 
and John Skirrow Wright (a Birmingham 
M.P. whose painfully sudden death im- 
mediately followed his election), in the 
midst of them; whilst nigh at hand are 
many more—James Watt in Ratcliff Place; 
Sir Rowland Hill in the hall of the Post 
Office; Sir Josiah Mason beside the Cham- 
berlain Memorial at the back of the Town 
Hall; John Bright and Dr. Dale in the 
Art Gallery ; Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort in the corridor of the Council 
House ; George Dawson in the Free Library 
entrance; and Sam. Timmins in the Refer- 
ence Library. 

St. Philip’s, in its central position and 
with its Burne-Jones windows, may here- 
after attain to cathedral dignity, but at 
present the parish church of St. Martin’s, 
on the site of the original building, is the 
greatest historical attraction of the city; the 
altar tombs of the Bermingham family are 
preserved in it, and the reredos and south 
porch are of special interest. Of modern 
churches, that of St. Alban the Martyr, 
designed by J. L. Pearson, R.A., a ‘build- 
ing of fine proportions, in thirteenth- 
century style, and Christ Church, Spark- 
brook, with its graceful spire and elegant 
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interior, have made an appreciable addition 
to the impressive ecclesiastical architecture 
of the city. The Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of St. Chad, from the designs of Pugin, 
is, perhaps, the finest of Birmingham’s 
sacred edifices. The Oratory, so intimately 
associated with the religous life of John 
Henry Newman, has also been the scene of 
the labours of many other gifted mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Unitarians, always strong at Birmingham, 
have beautified the city with more than 
one handsome church, notably the Church 
of the Messiah, in Broad Street, and the Old 
Meeting Church, in Bristol Road. The 
former church inspired a witty epigram 
through its being built on arches over a canal: 

“St. Peter’s world-wide diocese 

Rests on the power of the keys; 


Our church, a trifie heterodox, 
Will rest upon ‘‘a power of locks. 


. 


In civic architecture, by reason of its 
great associations and its dignity, the 
Town Hall, auditorium of many political 
utterances of the first importance, takes 
precedence; it is in the Corinthian style, and 
presents an_ effective contrast to the 
Council Chamber and Art Gallery, which 
are reminiscent of the Italian Renaissance. 
Other admirable buildings are the General 
Post Office, the Victoria Law Courts, 
the General Hospital, the School of Art, 
the Central Free Library, the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, and King Edward’s 
School. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. | t 
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The Dane John—The Castle—Secular Buildings—Religious and Charitable Foundations—Old Inns—Dickens 
Houses—The Gates and Walls—St. Martin’s Hill and Church—Other Canterbury Churches—The Cathedral 
Precincts—The Towers and their Architects—Prior Chillenden’s Nave—The Transept of the Martyrdom— 
The Lady Chapel—The Choir—Trinity Chapel and Becket’s Crown—The Crypt—The Cloisters and Chapter- 
house—The Archbishop’s Palace—Remains of the Monastery—The King’s School—St. Augustine’s College 


—St. Pancras Church. 


O much depends upon first impressions, 
that the prosaic approaches to Canter- 
bury, from either of its railway 

stations, have been known to disconcert 
visitors not a little. Still, the disappoint- 
ment soon vanishes, since a turn or two 
reveals the glories of the city. Few English 
towns, besides, are better provided with 
points of view from which gloomy impres- 
sions can be dispelled. Very charming is the 
sight of the cathedral to be obtained from 
the public gardens of the Dane John, with 
their avenues of lime and elm. The “don- 
jon” thus commemorated was probably a 
portion of the castle some little distance 
away, the grounds having formed part 
-of the manor attached to it. But the 
name has inevitably become connected with 
the mound in the gardens, surmounted by 
its conspicuous obelisk. This earthwork 
assumed its present shape at the end of 
the eighteenth century, when the surround- 
ing moat was filled up, and the soil at its 
base was carried up to the top, thus adding 
seventeen feet to its height. By this sum- 
mary process it lost its original features, 
those of a prehistoric “castle.” 


The Dane John mound thus marks the 
very beginning of Canterbury, at a time 
long before the Romans built their camp of 
Durovernum upon the islands embraced by 
the Stour, or the Saxons had fixed upon the 
site for “the fortress of the men of Kent,” 
which is what the name implies. The Norman 
keep of the castle (now the eoal-bunk of a 
gas company) is thought to have been the 
work of Gundulf, the designer of the Tower 
of London. The arched windows of the 
third storey, which formerly lighted its state 
apartments, tell of its former importance 
under the government of Hubert de Burgh. 
After surrendering somewhat tamely to 
Louis of France in the days of King John, 
the castle was converted into a prison. 
There the wretched captives used to sit in 
chains and beg from the passers by. Kven- 
tually it became a quarry for wrought stone, 
and when its mighty walls defied the work- 
men the Corporation handed it over to its 
present misuse. 

In addition to the castle, the Guildhall, 
which dates from the reign of Queen Anne, 
perpetuates the secular history of Canter- 
bury. The Royal Museum close by, besides 
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its rare Saxon drinking cup of twisted glass, 
and early examples of the art of a famous 
citizen, the late Thomas Sidney Cooper, has 
recently been enriched by a venerable relic, 
the so-called chair of St. Augustine. Though 
some antiquaries demur, local patriotism 
has accepted it as the seat occupied by 
that missionary during his memorable con- 
troversy with the Welsh bishops. Finally, 
the barracks, dating mostly from the end 
of the eighteenth century, carry on the 
traditions of the castle by making the 
place an important military centre. 
Religious associations, however, dominate 
Canterbury almost entirely. Even the St. 
Lawrence ground, the home of Kentish 
cricket, takes its name from a monastic 
hospital, the remains of which were used 
by a utilitarian age for building dwelling 
houses along the Old Dover Road. Another 
religious establishment which came to a 
similar end as the town extended was the 
nunnery of St. Sepulchre, whence Eliza- 
beth Barton, ‘‘the holy maid of Kent,” 
corresponded with the Emperor Charles V. 
and Queen Katharine of Aragon, and sent 
forth denunciations of that hapless lady’s 
impending divorce from Henry VIII. 
Despite the iconoclastic zeal of the Re- 
formation, Canterbury still abounds with 
the relics of religious and collegiate estab- 
lishments. The refectory of the Dominicans 
has become a Baptist chapel. The house 
of the Grey Friars, or Franciscans, bestrides 
a branch of the Stour, supported by Gothic 
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arches. which spring from the ‘stream. It 
subsequently became the home of the Love- 
laces, including the poet cavalier who wrote 
“To Lucasta, Going to the Wars.” Of the 
charitable foundations, Eastbridge Hospital, 
or the Hospital of St.Thomas the Martyr, 
still exists, though converted from its 
original purpose—a resting place for ‘‘ way- 
faring and hurt men”—into an almshouse 
for the aged poor. Another institution of 
a later date is St. John’s Hospital, with 
its curious wooden gateway; this owes its 
existence to Archbishop Lanfranc. 

In the same spirit, such ancient hostel- 
ries as the “Rose” and the “ Falstaff” 
cannot be entered without their arousing 
memories of pilgrimages and of Chaucer. It 
is true that of the most famous halting 
place, the ‘‘Chequers of the Hope,” nothing 
of the “dormitory of the hundred bels” 
has existed since the disastrous fire of 
1865. Still, the cellars under Grafton 
House are probably identical with those 
from which Chaucer’s company were re- 
galed. Mercery Lane, too, recalls the shops 
where the pilgrims bought memorials of 
their visit, chiefly in the form of leaden 
medallions on which figured the head of 
St. Thomas Becket. 

Canterbury, in short, throve on the crowds 
attracted by the shrine of St. Thomas and 
its reputed miracles. Outside the Westgate 
stood the ‘‘ Falstaff” inn, where those found 
shelter who arrived after nightfall. The low 
gabled houses which stand in the High 
Street and other 
parts of the 
town must once 
have been occu- 


pied by  mer- 
chants, money- 
lenders, and 


others who sup- 
plied the needs 
of the _ pious, 
but none the 
less joeund, 
traveller. They 
continue, as de- 
scribed by Dick- 
ens in * David 
Copperfield,” to 
be “very old 
houses bulging 
out over the 
road; with long 
low lattice win- 
dows bulging 
out still farther, 
and beams with 
carved heads on 
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the ends bulging 
out too, so that I 
fancied the whole 
house was leaning 
forward, trying to 
see who was passing 
on the narrow 
pavement below.” 
One of then, 
answering exactly 
to this description, 
has been renamed 
after Agnes Wick- 
field, while the 
*’umble dwelling” 
of Uriah Heep has 
also been identified 
by local tradition. 
The most admired 
specimens, perhaps, 
are the houses on 
the King’s Stream, 
now occupied by 
the Canterbury 
weavers. There, 
under royal patron- 
age, has recently 
been revived an in- 
dustry which, 
originally intro- 
duced by the Wal- 
loon and French 
“strangers,” after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, made 
Canterbury a thriving manufacturing town 
from the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

The area of Becket’s Canterbury was 
not large. Of the old gates, Westgate 
alone remains; a fine embattled structure 
of the end of the fourteenth century. It 
was built by Archbishop Sudbury in the 
place of an earlier structure which had 
fallen into decay. The spirit of ‘ improve- 
ment” brought about the demolition of the 
other five, though Northgate Street preserves 
the name of one of them, Bargate Street of 
another, and Wincheap of a third. Even 
Westgate, after serving as the city jail, 
narrowly escaped destruction about the 
middle of last century because it was too 
low and too narrow to admit the caravans 
of a certain menagerie. In Broad Street 
stand substantial remains of the walls, 
while the sites of Queningate and Rider- 
gate can be identified without difficulty. 
The former faced St. Augustine’s College ; 
the latter, the entrance of Dane John. The 
Canterbury of the Middle Ages consisted, 
in fact, of a closely packed and immured 
community with the castle as its protection, 
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and, by way of suburbs, the establishments 
of the religious societies. The cattle market, 
through which Miss Betsy Trotwood drove 
the grey pony with majestic indifference to 
the remarks of those standing about, occupies 
the site of the city ditch which confronted 
an enemy advancing from Dover. 

To Dean Stanley the most suggestive view 
of Canterbury was that from St. Martin's 
Hill. He pointed out that Augustine ana 
his missionaries must have descended it to 
enter the city from Richborough, and that 
from its summit they first descried the 
goal of their pilgrimage—then a rude woodeu 
township, embosomed in thickets. St. Mar- 
tin’s Church has every claim to its title 
“The Mother Church of England.” The 
original chapel received its name from uw 
Roman saint, and the Britons worshipped 
here before the Saxon invasion. When 
Augustine arrived, it was in the charge of 
Luithard, the bishop of Queen Bertha, the 
Christian wife of Ethelbert of Kent. In the 
chapel that king is believed to have been 
baptised, and thus it became the spiritual 
whence flowed the conversion of 


centre mn 
England. Such was the sanctity of St. 
Martin’s that it had before the Conquest 
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its suffragan bishops who assisted the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Suppressed by Lan- 
franc, the office remained unfilled until the 
reign of Henry VIII., when it was trans- 
ferred to Dover. Again extinct until 1869, 
it was revived by the appointment of 
Bishop Parry. Appropriately enough, he 
lies buried in the churchyard, together with 
Dean Alford and other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. 

At the first glance St. Martin’s Church 
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and a heavy monument commemorates Sir 
John Finch, the Speaker who was held 
down in his chair tempore Charles I. 

Of the other fourteen parish churches 
of Canterbury, St. Mildred’s was evidently 
constructed in part out of Roman materials. 
The small church of the Holy Cross origin- 
ally surmounted the Westgate, whence it 
was removed by Archbishop Sudbury. But 
the personal associations of St. Dunstan’s 
are much ‘stronger. It was here that 

Henry II., on his mem- 
_orable pilgrimage to 


St.John’s 
Hospital 
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by no means suggests its great antiquity. 
The restorer’s hand has given it quite a 
modern air, and it is only by degrees that 
the centuries make themselves apparent. 
This curiously composite building forms in 
itself an epitome of early ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The nave contains much Roman work, 
which may, or may not, have been utilised 
from :a heathen temple. The variation of 
the mortar from white to pink occurs also 
in the Pharos at Dover. The so-called tomb 
of Queen Bertha cannot really be hers, since 
she is known to have been buried in St. 
Augustine’s Monastery, and it is actually that 
of the restorer of the church. Similarly ¢ 
very doubtful tradition identifies the tub- 
shaped font with that in which King 
Hthelbert was baptised. The rude decoration 
of the twenty-two stones composing it is 
Norman, but the carver may conceivably 
have ornamented a Saxon monument of 
historic interest. Elsewhere in the church an 
Early English porch has been superimposed 
on a Norman doorway; the tower is four- 
teenth century ; the brasses are Elizabethan, 
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Canterbury to obtain 
absolution for his share 
in the murder of Becket, 
donned the penitent’s 
dress. A gateway near 
it is a remnant of the 
house in which lived 
Margaret Roper, the 
learned and _ loving 
daughter of Sir Thomas 
More. After his execu- 
tion, his head, having 
been exposed for a fort- 
night on London Bridge, 
was consigned to the 
vault of her husband’s 
family. 

Few cathedrals have 
finer precincts than Can- 
terbury ; they are char- 


acterised by impressive- 
ness rather than by 
the charm surrounding 
those of Wells and Salisbury. What portal 
more majestic could have been conceived than 
the younger Prior Goldstone’s Christ Chureh 
gateway, which gives entrance to the pre- 
cincts from Mercery Lane? Built on a bold 
Perpendicular design, its great height sets 
off the soaring western towers of the cathe- 
dral and the still more stupendous propor- 
tions of ‘* Bell Harry,” the central tower. 
Altitude rather than length—the predomin- 
ant feature of Winchester—is, indeed, the 
first impression conveyed to the untrained 
eye. By degrees the extended sweep of 
details is absorbed as the glance wanders 
past the transepts on to St. Anselm’s 
Tower, and so to the extremity of Becket’s 
Crown. 

Time has dealt gently with Canterbury 
Cathedral, blending the oldest parts and 
modern additions with a touch of benignant 
magic. Thus the two western towers stand 
in appropriate companionship, though the 
southern was the work of Archbishop 
Chicheley and Prior Goldstone in the four- 
teenth century, whereas its northern 
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neighbour was finished only in 1840, when 
George Austin put the last touches to an 
erection which replaced the insecure Norman 
steeple of Archbishop Arundel. Similarly 
no violent sense of transition is experienced 
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when we pass from the severity of Prior 
Ernulf to the milder fertility of William of 
Sens, and so to the graceful lightness of 
English William. And these three architects, 
it must be remembered, were building upon 
a site on which men had raised their pious 
labours before them. 

Of the Roman basilica granted by Ethel- 
bert to Augustine it is possible that some 
vestiges may remain in the erypt. But the 
Danes and fires, between them, must have 
virtually demolished the church and the 
adjacent priory. Lanfrane had presumably 
to rebuild both from their foundations, and 
he fixed the size of the nave, in the lower 
courses of which his workmanship can be 
traced. To Prior Ernulf, Anselm’s architect, 
we owe the chapels of St. Anselm and St. 
Andrew, Hrnulf’s crypt, and the shell of the 
chancel. But fire destroyed Prior Conrad’s 
‘glorious choir,” the dedication of which was 
described by Gervase as the most famous 
ceremony since the dedication of the Temple 
of Solomon. It was reserved for William 
of Sens to carry on the main design, and 
when he was incapacitated by a fall from 
a scaffold he resigned the task to English 
William, ‘‘small in body, but in workman- 
ship of many kinds acute and _ honest.” 
The Decorated carving of Henry of Eastry 
came next, and then the rebuilding of the 
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nave in the Perpendicular style by Arch- 
bishop Sudbury and Archbishops Courtenay 
and Arundel after him. Mention has al- 
ready been made of Archbishop Chicheley’s 
tower; the ‘Bell Harry” was built between 
~  - 1495 and ~=—-:1508 
under the direc- 
tion of Arch- 
bishops Morton 
and Warham, 
and Priors Sel- 
lynge and Gold- 
stone the elder. 
Thus Canterbury 
is far from ex- 
hibiting the unity 
of the twoabbeys 
at Caen or of 
Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. Itisrather 
a cento of mediex- 
val style ; a won- 
derful example of 
Pointed architec- 
ture in its various 


stages of excel- 

lence. 
é The south 
a poLreh, Prior 


Chillenden’s crea- 
tion, has long since lost the figures of 
Becket’s three murderers, which attracted 
the curious eye of Erasmus. But it has 
been judiciously restored, and its arches are 
filed with modern statues of monarchs, 
archbishops, and others connected with 
the history of the cathedral. It gives 
admittance to the supremely beautiful nave, 
of which Chillenden is supposed to have 
been the chief architect, working under 
the directions of Sudbury and his succes- 
sors. Perpendicular imposed on Norman, 
if it fails to convey the sense of almost 
infinite space imparted by Winchester, it 
has an ethereal grace of its own. The 
stained glass of the great west window 
irradiates the solemn scene with colour, 
while character is given to the prospect 
by the staircase, with its grand piers, leap- 
ing up toa choir of quite unusual elevation. 
It is a pity that the monuments in the 
nave, with the exception of that to Areh- 
bishop Benson, who lies buried below the 
north tower, possess so little interest. Still, 
the eye finds abundant occupation in travel- 
ling up the bold piers and buttressing arches 
supporting the central tower. It lingers too 
with delight wpon the beautiful screen 
dividing the choir from the nave. This 
remarkable specimen of fifteenth - century 
decoration was terribly mauled by Crom- 
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wellian zealots, but it has been judiciously 
restored. The six crowned figures are sup- 
posed to represent Kings of England, and 
one of them has been identified almost 
certainly with Ethelbert. 

The transepts have much the same 
general character as the nave, but they 
are distinguished by a wealth of sculptured 
detail. That on the south-west of the 
cathedral is less interesting than that .of 
the Martyrdom on the corresponding side. 
Archbishop Winchelsey’s tomb has vanished 
from it, despite his charities. But the 
Warriors’ Chapel, opening out of the south- 
west transept (so called from its dedica- 
tion to St. Michael), is a very individual 
piece of Perpendicular, and contains the 
elaborate monument of Margaret Holland 
to her two husbands—John Beaufort, Earl 
of Somerset, and Henry IV.’s son Thomas, 
Duke of Clarence—as well as the tomb of 
Archbishop Stephen Langton, one of the 
chief promoters of the Charter. 

The Transept of the Martyrdom remains 
much as it was when Becket 
turned to bay against his 
pursuers with his back 
against the central pillar. 
The great window is, of 
course, later, since it con- 
tains the portraits of its 
givers, Edward IV. and his 
Queen, Elizabeth Woodville. 
So are the tombs of Arch- 
bishops Peckham and War- 
ham, the second of whom 
lived just before the Reform- 
ation. But the pavement of 
Caen stone is probably that 
on which the indomitable 
prelate maintained the un- 
equal struggle, and the small 
square stone inserted in one 
of the flags is said, though 
on much later evidence, to 
mark the spot where he fell. 

The adjacent Lady Chapel, 
sometimes called the Deans’ 
Chapel from the number of 
those dignitaries who have 
been buried in it, was built 
by the elder Goldstone in 
‘place of that chapel of St. 
Benedict in which Grim, one 
of Becket’s faithful attend- 
ants, found refuge. The 
flight of stairs which the 
Archbishop was ascending 
when Tracy and the other 
knights rushed in upon him 
has also disappeared. 
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Austere solemnity is the quality which 
the choir of Canterbury Cathedral now 
conveys to the eye. But originally the 
stonework was richly painted with crimson 
and blue, ornamented with gold stars after 
the fashion of Archbishop Chicheley’s tomb. 
The colours on that elaborate monument, 
built during his lifetime, are periodically 
renewed by All Souls’ College, Oxford, his 
foundation. It may be questioned if the dis- 
use of adornment has not thrown into greater 
effect’ the remarkable length of the choir— 
180 feet from end to end. It also emphasises 
the unique contraction of the walls as they 
approach the east. This device, as we learn 
from the monk Gervase, was adopted by 
William of Sens that he might spare the 
towers of St. Anselm and St. Andrew, 
which had escaped when Conrad’s “ glorious 
choir” was consumed by fire. Reverence 
for the past was, indeed, deeply implanted 
in’ this admirable architect. His style 
preserved much of the Norman while 
adding to it the pointed graces of Early 
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English. He put his own individuality into 
the elaborately carved capitals of the pillars 
and the charming ribbing of the vault. 

Later hands have innovated without de- 
tracting from the virtues of his accomplish- 
ment. In the fourteenth century Prior 
Henry of Hastry ‘‘ decorated the choir of the 
church with the most beautiful stonework 
delicately carved,” in the shape of the screen 
that divides off the aisles and is broken by 
the canopied tombs of the archbishops. Sir 
Gilbert: Scott’s choir stalls harmonise effec- 
tively with those for the members of the 
chapter, the work of Grinling Gibbons. Of 
other modern additions, the canopy, pre- 
sented by Archbishop Howley, and _ the 
reredos have been so treated that they fit 
in with the general scheme. Thus the lily 
pattern, which once adorned the now de- 
molished shrine of St. Dunstan, has been 
boldly continued from the few traces of it 
which remain. 

But we must hasten eastwards to the 
Trinity Chapel and Becket’s Crown. Here 
William the Englishman had free play for 
his genius, and marvellously he sueceeded 
with the cramped space at his disposal. 
Trinity Chapel was for some three cen- 
turies the most frequented religious resort 
in England. Here stood the shrine of 
St. Thomas, blazing with its gold and 
jewels. ‘‘The wooden sides,” according to 
Dean Stanley, ‘“‘ were plated with gold and 
damasked with gold wire, and embossed 
with innumerable pearls and jewels and 
rings, cramped together on_ this gold 
ground.” Hither flocked innumerable pil- 
grims, humble and illustrious. Richard I. 


gave thanks here for his deliverance from 
captivity in Austria, and Henry V. for his 
victory at Agincourt. The pilgrims were 
content to gaze through the iron rails, and 
their annual gifts amounted to many 
thousand pounds. 

The last sovereign to visit the shrine 
was Henry VIII., accompanied by the 
Emperor Charles V. Yet the strenuous 
Tudor, once he had determined upon setting 
the Papacy at defiance, ordered its de. 
molition and the burning of Becket’s bones. 
The command was possibly evaded, since the 
remains discovered in the erypt in 1888 are 
believed by many to be the Archbishop's. 
He is frequently represented, at any rate, in 
the delightfulthirteenth-century stained glass 
windows which adorn the Trinity Chapel. 

The tombs of Henry IV. and his wife Joan 
of Navarre, and of Edward the Black Prince, 
are too well known to need protracted 
description. The second was aptly termed 
by Dean Stanley ‘‘the most authentic me- 
morial remaining of the first of a long line 
of English heroes,” and realism is added by 
the gauntlets, helmet, and shield suspended 
above it. 

And what need be said of Becket’s 
Crown—the chapel behind Trinity, forming 
the eastern termination of the cathedral 
—except that it is a miracle of light- 
ness in stone? It contains the Patriarchal 
Chair, in which the archbishops are en- 
throned, and which an uncritical age long 
believed to have been presented by Ethelbert 
to Augustine. Present-day antiquaries, how- 
ever, decline, to date it earlier than the 
fourteenth century. 
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The aisles, with their interesting tombs, 
the most beautiful of which is undoubtedly 
Archbishop Simon de Mepham’s, and An- 
selm’s Chapel in Anselm’s Tower, with its 
vivid twelfth-century wall-painting, repre- 
senting St. Paul shaking off the serpent, 
must be dismissed with mere mention. Let 
us descend into the crypt, the largest in 
England, and of extraordinary romance. 
Here is Roman and Saxon work of indubit- 
able authenticity. Here the solid strength 
of Prior Ernulf’s Norman building contrasts 
with the airiness of English William’s. The 
east part, formerly the Chapel of Our Lady 
Undercroft, was once richly decorated. The 
remains of Becket lay here for some fifty 
years, and here Henry I. performed his 
memorable penance. With his head thrust 
into one of the openings through which 
the coffin was visible, he knelt with bared 
back and received five strokes from each 
bishop and abbot present, and three from 
each of the eighty monks. ‘Even as Christ 
was scourged for 
the sins of men,” 
they exclaimed 
the while, ‘‘so 
be thou scourged 
for thine own 
sins.” 

The charm- 
ingly vaulted 
chantry, founded 
by the Black 
Prince when he 
obtained dispen- 
sation for his 
marriage with 
“The Fair Maid of 
Kent,” forms the 
entrance to the 
French Church, 
with its small 
organ and altar. 
The crypt was 
assigned to the 
wae ot the 
“strangers” from 
France and F'lan- 
ders in the days 
of Elizabeth, and 
at the present 
time a congregation, some twenty or thirty 
in number, perpetuates this hospitality by 
worshipping in the language of their fore- 
fathers. Recent restorations have laid bare 
the original floor of the crypt and recoloured 
the primitive frescoes, probably by some 
Norman painter, in St. Gabriel’s Chapel. 

The cloisters, as we see them, are late 
Perpendicular, the work of Prior Chillenden, 
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with traces of the Norman stonework which 
they superseded. Dean Stanley has de- 
seribed in eloquent terms how the terrified 
monks “half dragged, half drew” Becket 
through them on the evening of his death. 
He entered them by the north-west door, 
through the cellarer’s lodgings, the circular 
hatch near which was evidently used by 
that functionary, hurried along the north 
walk, then turned into the chapter-house in 
the east walk, and thus entered the cathe- 
dral. The chapter-house is a fine lofty 
building, with a richly carved roof of Irish 
oak, and a curious door in the north-east 
corner admitting to the Royal gallery. Its 
restoration is due to the public spirit of 
the late Dean Farrar. This appropriate 
piece of Early English architecture stands 
close by the Norman window of Lanfranc’s 
dormitory, which: has been adroitly «built 
into the new chapter library, containing a 
magnificent collection of manuscripts, Bibles, 
and prayer-books. 
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Of the old Archbishop’s Palace only a 
doorway remains. Its stately hall, begun by 
Hubert Walter, finished by Stephen Lang- 
ton, and paid for by Archbishop Boniface, 
was destroyed during the Commonwealth. 
In it Archbishop Warham had entertained 
the Emperor Charles V., Queen Joanna of 
Aragon, Henry VIII. and his Queen, with 
“solemne dancing,” in which their Majesties 
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took part. After the Restoration the arch- 
bishops had no official residence in Canter- 
bury until, in the year 1900, the late Dr. 
Temple built the present palace. <A pleasant 
example of the architectural revival, it needs 
only time to become part and parcel of its 
venerable surroundings. 

Canterbury Cathedral, it must be remem- 
bered, was intimately connected with the 
Benedictine 
Priory of Christ 
Church, founded 
by Augustine 
and confirmed by 
Lanfranc. The 
importance of 
that institution, 
indeed,surpassed 
the cathedral’s, 
until the sanctity 
of the shrine of 
Becket began to 
overshadow the 
fame of the 
apostle to Eng- 
land. It was 
surrounded by a 
massive wall, and 
thus constituted 
an imperium in 
imperio which 
must have sorely 
irritated the 
secular author- 
ities.- In a less 
martial age like 
the present its 
reconstruction 
cannot be readily 
effected by the 
mind’s eye. The 
buildings were 
for the most part 
arranged round the Green Court, now the 
home of innumerable rooks, on the east side 
of which stands the Deanery, partially 
rebuilt by Dean Goodwyn in 1570, with its 
beautiful old garden. Though only ruinous 
remains now exist, they are of great interest, 
and no more competent guide to them can 
be found than Professor Willis. In the 
Infirmary are to be discovered some early 
Norman arches, with later additions curi- 
ously imitative of the Lateran at Rome. 
The chapel stood at its east end; the beds 
at its west; while the pilgrims’ hall has been 
built into an adjoining house. The passage 
known as the Dark Entry is familiar to 
readers of the “Ingoldsby Legends.” It was 
formerly supposed to be haunted by the 
ghost of Nell Cook; and Barham, who was 
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a native of Canterbury, may well have given 
a humorous turn to what had been his 
childish apprehensions. The Baptistery, 
with its fine Norman circular tower, was 
probably the work of Prior Gilbert. Near 
it are two Roman columns, which formerly 
belonged to the church at Reculver, were 
removed thence about the middle of last 
century, and were eventually discovered 


derelict in an 
orchard near 
Canterbury. 


Of the other 
portions of the 
Priory, the Por- 
ter’s Gate and 
Lodge still main- 
tain their rugged 
dignity on the 
north side of the 
Green Court. But 
the cellarer’s 
house, the bake- 
house, and the 
brewhouse have 


been converted 
into residences 
for the canons. 


The ancient dig- 
nitaries must 
have been = ac- 
commodated in 
princely _ style, 
since the present 
Deanery only oc- 
cupies a small 
portion of the 
site upon which 
the Prior’s man- 
sion formerly 
stood. 

So early as the 
seventh century 
Archbishop Theodore established a school in 
connection with the Priory. But the King’s 
School was practically refounded by Henry 
VIII. in 1541, when, having suppressed the 
monks, he took over their buildings. Thus 
it originally formed part of the old Almonry. 
The magnificent open Norman staircase, now 
leading to the Aula Nova, is the only strue- 
ture of the kind in the country. The modern 
buildings are in excellent taste, and as viewed 
from the Green Court they link a boisterous 
present with a leisurely past. Restricted 
though its numbers are—the school at present 
accommodates some two hundred boys—it 
has produced some notable men of science 
in Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, and Robert Boyle, the natural 
philosopher ; two celebrated lawyers in the 
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grim Lord Thurlow and Lord Chief Justice 
Tenterden; and last, but not least, Marlowe 
“of the mighty line.” The son of a Canter- 
bury archer, the dramatist is supposed to 
have been born in an old house in George 
Street, and his memorial, erected to com- 
memorate his tercentenary, occupies the 
centre of the old Butter Market. 

St. Augustine’s College has associations 
almost comparable to those of the cathe- 
dral. It marks the site occupied by the 
monastery established by St. Augustine not 
long after the foundation of the cathedral 
and Christ Church Priory. The church was 
consecrated to St. Pancras, and in it St. 
Augustine and his five successors were 
buried. Two other Saxon churches were 
built close by, the Abbey Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul being founded by Ethel- 
bert as the place of burial for himself and 
Queen Bertha, while his son Eadbald, who 
had lapsed into heathendom, on being re- 
converted to Christianity, began the third 
church, in honour of the Virgin. The Abbey 
Church soon became the most important, 
and it was re-dedicated by Dunstan to St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. Augustine. The exist- 
ing ruins are thought to have been begun by 
Abbot Scotland shortly after the Conquest, 
and to have been finished by Abbot 
Wyldo, though a portion of the wall and the 
base of ‘“‘Ethelbert’s Tower” may date from 
the time of Augustine. The buildings must 
have been nobly planned, the cloister and 
monastery lying, as in the case of the 
cathedral, to the north. 

- The immense wealth of St. Augustine’s 
Monastery —which must not be confused 
with Christ Church Priory—marked it out 
for destruction. In 1588 the abbot and the 
thirty monks surrendered to Henry VIII., but 
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not before two pieces of ordnance had been 
brought against them. Though the Tudor 
monarch converted a portion of the building 
into a palace for himself, the whole fell into 
utter neglect. Halstead, the historian of 
Kent, writing at the close of the eighteenth 
century, lamented that the principal apart- 
ments near the gateway had degenerated 
into an alehouse, the gateway into a brew- 
house, the chapel into a fives court, and the 
great room over the gate into a cockpit. 
Krom this condition they were rescued 
by the late Mr. Beresford Hope, who pre- 
sented the site to the Church of England 
for a missionary college, which was incor- 
porated by royal charter and opened in 
1848. Mr. Butterfield was its architect, and 
he skilfully embodied the ancient remains 
in his reconstruction. The glorious great 
gate, with its massive oaken doors, was the 
work of Abbot Fyndon in the fourteenth 
century. In the chamber over the gateway 
Charles I. and’ Henrietta Maria stayed after 
their untoward marriage in the cathedral. 
Recent excavations have revealed the lower 
part of the crypt, with a bold eastern apse 
and three subsidiary chapels. 

The foundations of St. Pancras’ Church 
have also been laid bare by excavation. 
They comprise a most fascinating yet per- 
plexing mixture of Roman, Saxon, and 
medizeval architecture. Their exact dates 
are a matter of acute controversy between 
learned antiquaries. There may be at least. 
a substratum of truth in the legend repro- 
duced by the monk Thorn in the fourteenth 
century, that the church had been formerly 
the idol house of King Ethelbert, and that 
Augustine, having purged it of its pollutions, 
dedicated it to St. Pancras, a Roman youth 
who was martyred under Diocletian. 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF KERRY AND CORK, AND THE KILLARNEY LAKES. 


Kerry and Connemara Compared—Bay of Tralee—Smuggling and Wrecking Memories—St. Brandon's Bay— 
Smerwick Harbour—Sir James Fitz Maurice’s Rising—Legend of the Vanishing Island—Dingle Bay— 
Ruined Castles and Towers—Caragh Lake—Valentia Island—Ballinskellig Bay—Derrynane Abbey and 
Daniel O’Connell--Kenmare River—Bantry Bay and the French Invasion of 1796—Glengariff—Gougane- 
Barra and its ‘Pattern ”—The Kerry and Cork Islands—The Islanders a Race Apart—Bandon—The 
Killarney Lakes—Killarney Town—Lough Leane—Legends of the Lakes—Lough Muckross—The Upper 


Lake—Carrantual Mountain—The Gap of Dunloe. 


ELOW the 
Shannon 


of the 
begins. 


rough mouth 
a wilder country 


The high moors of Clare on the 
northern bank of the river are wild 
enough in their way; but they are 
monotonous and open contrasted with 


Connemara above them and the Highlands 
of Kerry below. Kerry is a land of bare 
hills, grey in the sunshine and purple and 
black in the more frequent hours when the 
sky is heavy with rain, sundered by narrow 
glens and long inlets of the Atlantic. It 
differs from Connemara in this—it is even 
more lonely, and its people are sprung from 
the original clans. It had no such com- 
pulsory invasion as Connemara had when 
the Cromwellian Settlement stocked it with 
exiles from coveted places. Again, Kerry 
is less savage and grim than the Highlands 
of Connaught, that appropriate home of 
tragic misfortune. There is a wild gentle- 
ness in its look and a sudden fertility in 
its green hollows. Though it has known 
misfortunes enough, it is more especially 
linked with Ireland’s frustrated hopes. It is 
a country of lost dreams. And it is moulded 
accordingly, for its beauty is wistful when 
the weather is finest; and when the sea be- 


yond its headlands is smooth, its cliffs echo 
the thunder of surf that tells always - of 
storms. 

The Bay oF TRALEE is the first that 
is reached after leaving the mouth of the 
Shannon and rounding Kerry Head. In 
the crook of it lies Tralee Harbour, beyond 
which, a little way inland, is Tralee, a 
small town comparatively prosperous. It is 
is a law-abiding, sleepy place now; but once 
upon a time it had an active trade, that of 
smuggling. For centuries the men of this 
coast lived by smuggling and wrecking. 
The latter pursuit was justified by them 
on the ground that it protected the former, 


since it frightened the revenue cutters 
and cruisers away. Of course, it often 


happened that others not guilty of helping 
the Government lost their ships and their 
lives, misled by false beacons and other 


devices; but the inhabitants saw the 
humorous side of this, looked on the 


wreckage as treasure-trove, and were not 
afflicted with remorse. They set little value 
on life, and were at no time reluctant to 
kill or be killed. As for the smuggling, they 
never had any scruples about that: it was 
in their eyes a defiance of iniquitous laws; 
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SMERWICK BAY- AND ITS MEMORIES. 


and the coast seemed designed for it, there 
were so many caves in the cliffs and such 
a number of uninhabited bays. 

St. BRANDON’S Bay, the next, is a wide 
one, backed by sheer cliffs, beneath which 
are long sands. It faces the north, and 
beyond it the mountains jut into the 
Atlantic. Passing St. Brandon’s Head and 
Bally-David, one reaches SMERWICK HAR- 
BOUR, where loom the mossy remains of 
the Fort of Gold. This was the scene of 
one of the greatest of Ireland’s disappoint- 
ments. 

Sir James Fitz Maurice of Desmond, 
after long exile and many plots, had 
obtained help at last, and he landed at 
Dingle in 1579 at the head of a small army 
of veterans--Spaniards, Italians and. Portu- 
guese—and accompanied by the Pope’s 
Legate, Nicholas Saunders. It had been 
decided to seize a point on the coast and 
make it an Irish Calais, a fort that could 
be supplied from the sea by the galleons 
of Spain while resisting all attacks from the 
land. Sir James had chosen this country 
because it was his own and was mainly 
Geraldine land. The hereditary struggle 
between the Butlers of Ormonde and the 
Geraldines of Desmond was ending. The 
Earl of Desmond, the Crippled Geraldine, 
lay at the mercy of the Black Earl of 
Ormonde, and was lost unless he could 
succeed in a rebellion. Sir James believed 
that his kinsman would be 
made bold by despair, that 
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miserably quiet; and, worst of all, the 
English, having other business in hand, 
regarded his action with a stolid indiffer- 
ence. Sir James, losing heart, set out 
almost alone to call Ireland to arms, and at 
the beginning of his journey was killed im 
a chance quarrel at the Ford of Clonkeen. 
With him the chance of success died. The 
Crippled Geraldine was now the more re- 
solved to abandon the foreigners to their 
fate; and by so doing sealed his own, as 
he discovered when the Black Earl hunted 
him down. The unfortunate veterans—those 
mercenary rovers—could only await the re- 
taliation that came when, after a siege, the 
English, led by a man doomed to misfor- 
tune, Sir Walter Raleigh, put them all to 
the sword. 

Kerry has many legends of ghosts and 
strange sights, and one of the most trusted 
of these is the story of the Vanishing Island. 
Often (so the fishermen say) an island 
appears where there is none, and vanishes 
if it is approached. It is a green place, 
moulded like the neighbouring land, but 
more beautiful. Some call it Hy-Brazil, the 
Island of the Blessed : but there are many 
who hold that it is the Other Country, a 
place where dead fishermen are doomed to 
repeat their midnight toil. Other parts 
of the West claim it too; but nowhere is 
its existence more certain than here in 
Smerwick Bay and in the Bay of Tralee. 


Kerry and Connaught would 
rise instantly, and that the 
clans of the north would 
copy them; so he had high 
hopes when he led the in- 
vaders over the mountains 
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Geraldines dared not assist 
him; the rest of Ireland was 
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Indeed, there have been so many witnesses, 
apparently credible, that one is forced to 
conclude that there is something in the 
story, perhaps the trick of a mirage. 
Leaving the Fort of Gold behind, and 
passing the Sybil’s Head, a cliff crested 
by a ruined castle that stands 630 feet 
above the Atlantic, and then Slea Head, 
one reaches wide DINGLE Bay. This is a 
great estuary, at the top of which lies Castle- 
maine Harbour. There is only one town on 
its unfrequented shores, Dingle, and that 
was small in its most prosperous time, 
and now is decayed. Few sails are to be 
seen on the water, and the thatched huts 
beneath the mountains are few. Here more 
than anywhere else one feels the strange 
loneliness of Ireland. Old peasants say that 
it was different ‘‘ before the Hunger.” No 
doubt there were more inhabitants then, for 
that terrible famine of 1847 wrought havoe in 
these parts, where few landlords resided, and 
where it was easy for men and women to 
starve unknown or forgotten, and after it 
the thought of that suffering made its scenes 
dreadful to the survivors, so that many could 
no longer endure the sight of the places they 
had formerly loved. The remembrance of 
that time and the fear of a similar one broke 
the links that had bound the peasants to 
their home. Besides, on these hills they 


were nearest to that. country of hope, 
America, and could imagine it in the shine 
of the sunset. 

In these parts there are ruined castles 
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and towers above all the bays. These 
were the strongholds of the O’Keefes and 
O’Callaghans, MacDonoughs, MacdAuliffes, 
O’Mahonys and O’Sullivans, and the rest of 
the rulers of the Kingdom of Kerry. Once 
upon a time they were all kings of their 
castles; but the greatness of the Fitz- 
Geralds of Desmond dwarfed theirs. Castle- 
island behind Castlemaine was the core of 
the western dominions of the Geraldines, 
and here they are still honoured. Till 
quite recent days, all peasants named 
FitzGerald made war upon all named 
Moriarty. According to a legend, the 
Crippled Geraldine was betrayed to the 
Black Earl by a Moriarty, and therefore 
all who boasted descent from his clan felt 
bound to avenge him. At fairs and other 
assemblies these factions fought murderous 
battles till an alien and unsympathetic 
Government interfered: nor is the feud 
forgotten to-day, though the shillelaghs— 
blackthorn stumps three feet long, armed 
with natural nobs and spikes—hang idle in 
the smoke of the turf. 

An unfamiliar smoke rises now from 
these solitudes, the smoke of the trains. It 
is a sign that though the amusements of 
old, the faction fights and the miniature 
wars of chiefs and the wrecking and the 
smuggling, are dead, and though the steep 
shores are depopulated, all is not lost, for 
in its darkest hour Kerry has seen the begin- 
ning of a justified hope. The wealth that 
once came from the sea may now come 
from the land, not 
reluctantly yielded 
by strangers, but 
brought by them 
gladly. Instead of 
the old crumbling 
castles there are 
new mansions, 
modern hotels. 

One of the best 
of these stands at 
CARAGH LAKR, near 
the mouth of Castle- 
maine Harbour. 
Caragh Lake lies in 
a woody trough of 
the mountains. 
There are salmon 
and trout in it, and 
in Caragh River and 
in the Caragh Beg 
and the Ougariff, 
those brownstreams 
racing under dark 
branches from the 
hills to the sea; 
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BANTRY BAY. 


there is rough shooting over fifteen thousand 
acres ; there are golf-links and tennis-courts, 
and smooth sands for bathing; there are 
innumerable scenes to admire in the neigh- 
bourhood, such as the Pass of Ballagh- 
beama, that dim savage glen, and Coomasa- 
harn, that black pool ringed by precipices. 
And all these things can be enjoyed in 
comfort. 

The southern shore of Dingle Bay runs 
out to Doulus Head, below and beyond 
which is Valentia Island. Hither comes all 
the news of the world, for this island, ‘‘ the 
parish nearest America,” is dedicated to 
the Submarine Cables. Behind it there is 
another deep indentation of the coast, 
Valentia Harbour, on which stands Cahir- 
civeen, where O Connell was born. Then 
the sheer cliffs jut out again to Portmagee, 
whence they trend southwards till at Bolus 
Head they fall back where BALLINSKELLIG 
Bay faces the south. On the shores of this 
Bay, at Waterville, there is another big 


hotel, built on the strip of land that 
divides Lough Currane from the ocean. 


Lough Currane is full of islands and fish ; 
and the eight miles of its banks look all 
+he more soft and green because the sur- 
rounding heights are so stark and grey- 
This wild and remote country, ravaged 
by continual storms in the winter, and 
often shrouded by mists during the summer 


months, was the home of Daniel O'Connell. 
Beside the next bay stands his house, 
DERRYNANE ABBEY. The O’Connells of 
Carberry near Cahirciveen held the Barony 
of Iveragh in the old times and followed 
MacCarthy More. But they were ruined 
by the Penal Laws, and their descendants 
had little money and _ less land: one of 
them, Morgan O'Connell, kept a wine shop 
at Cahirciveen. There his son Daniel was 
born in 1775, and spent the years of his 
childhood, and here at Derrynane he lived 
afterwards in a modest old house facing 
the sea. These grim shores and that 
childhood among smugglers and wreckers, 
and that knowledge of inherited wrongs, 
moulded the Liberator. He was a glorified 
peasant, the child of these mountains, and 
that gave him his hold. on the people. 
He was their voice. Some may think that 
it would have been better if he had been 
content with his triumph when he had 
emancipated the Catholics ; but whether 
the work of his last years is praised or 
blamed, it is impossible to withhold ad- 
miration from that wonderful Demagogue 
understand him must 


Those who wish to 
loved, and see his 


study the peasants he 
wild home. 
Derrynane Bay 
Head, behind which is the 
inlet called the KENMARE River, because it 


is ended by the Lamb's 
long and wide 
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is an arm of the ocean. Here, at Parkna- 
silla, a sheltered nook facing the south, 
stands another hotel, a favourite winter 
resort because it is shielded from the 
storms, as is shown by the abundance of 
arbutus and myrtle and fuchsia around it. 
Another hopeful spot is KENMARE, at the 
head of the river, a little town famous for 
its convent and for the revival of one of the 
Trish arts, that of making lace. Such spots 
are welcome, for this part of the Highlands 
is especially mournful: there is perpetual 
gloom in the high wall, Sleive-Miskish and 
the Mountains of Caha, that defends the 
Kenmare River from the southerly gales. 
Here begins the County of Cork. And 
here beneath that dark barrier lies BANTRY 
Bay, known as a haunt of our fleet, and 
associated with one of the many lost hopes 


of rebellious Ireland. On the 16th of 
December, 1796, a French fleet put out 
from Brest, forty-three sail in all, of 


which seventeen were ships of the line. 
It carried two Generals—Hoche and Grouchy 
—four Admirals, fourteen thousand soldiers, 
and a great quantity of arms for a 
rising. There were Irishmen with it too, 
among them Wolfe Tone, the most unlucky 
of rebels, confident now. But his confidence 
was brief. The proud fleet was pursued 
by disaster from the first:, it was baffled 
and divided by fogs, it was becalmed 
among dangers, and then it was shattered 
by a hurricane. Only sixteen of the ships 
reached Bantry Bay, and there they en- 
countered a terrible and continuous storm 
laden with snow. For a week they tossed, 
anchored in surf; and then the storm 
drove them out to the mad ocean again. 

On this bay there is another green 
refuge, GLENGARIFF, competing with Park- 
nasilla, and having the same contrast 
between sheltered luxuriance and barren 
heights. It is the best known of these 
havens of comfort in the wilderness, for 
there is a wonderful drive through the 
mountains to it from Killarney, and an- 
other from Macroom through Kilmaneigh, 
and beside that dark lake, Gougane-Barra. 
The reputation of these roads to it has ren- 
dered Glengariff famous. 

GOUGANE-BARRA contains a small island, 
revered for the sake of its ruined chapel 
and cloisters said to have been built by 
St. Finn Barr, the founder of Cork. Like 
other primitive monasteries, this one suggests 
that the Irish monks of those times were 
either of very small stature, or else chose 
restriction of space as one of their penances, 
for the cloister is cramped and low and the 
round cells beside it are tiny. In the 
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midst of it stands an old wooden cross 
much venerated by the peasants and sought 
by many from the neighbouring counties. 
This is one of the few places where “ pat- 
terns” are still held. ; 

“Patterns” or ‘‘ patrons” were open-air 
gatherings, at which the people assembled 
in a kind of religious camp, sleeping under 
rude tents, and devoting the days to 
public worship and prayers. They were 
held at spots linked with some patron 
saint—Croagh Patrick, for instance—and 
always at inaccessible ones, which was 
caused partly by the fact that most of the 
holy men were recluses who had hidden 
in solitudes, and also by the need of 
security from Protestant witnesses. Here, 
in the heart of the mountains, the priests 
could say Mass in public without danger, 
while the passes were guarded by men 
posted to give warning of any hostile 
intrusion, and their flocks could worship 
undisturbed. But these gatherings, like 
all others in Ireland, were apt to be con- 
founded with feasting; and on account of 
that risk of inappropriate scenes they have 
now been discouraged. None the less, many 
come to this solitude twice every year 
on the feasts of St. Finn and St. John, and 
worship as their ancestors did, though with- 
out posting watchers in the rocky defiles. 
Nor could they have chosen a place more 
fit for such a survival of ancient observ- 
ances, for it is unaltered; there are no 
modern buildings to remind one of the 
lapse of the years since the surrounding 
rocks echoed the hymns of the saint and his 
companions; as it is now, so it must have 
been when he first dwelt here aloof at the 
fount of his river— 


“The pleasant Lee that like an island fayre 
Encloseth Cork in his divided flood.” 


Another Finn, not a saint but a warrior, 
the hero of the Finian or Fenian cycle of 
poems, is associated too with these high- 
lands. Some hold that. he was last seen at 
Killarney, and that he and his knights 
slumber near in a cavern, till that desired 
moment when they are to arise and restore 
the greatness of Ireland. However that 
may be, it is certain that many of the 
doings related in that cycle belong to this 
neighbourhood. It was by Caragh Lake 
that Grania took refuge with her lover; it 
Was on these shores that the desperate 
fugitive Diarmuid at last routed his 
enemies; and it was on the great Skellig 
Island that. Milesius buried his son. 

Opposite Glengariff is the small town of 
Bantry, ‘‘ the White Strand.” Then beneath 
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Bantry Bay the highlands become even 
more desolate; there are no more holiday 
resorts nor glimpses of uncongenial pros- 
perity. There are only stern capes such as 
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AT GLENGARIFF (p. 217). 


Muntervary and Mizen Head, unfrequented 
arms of. the sea such as ‘Roaring Water 
Bay”—aptly named, for at all times it is 
loud with the violence of the surf—ivied 
ruins once the strongholds of MacCarthys, 
O’Donovans, and O’Driscolls, a few little 
towns such as Baltimore—sacked by the 
Algerine pirates long ago, often afflicted by 
other enemies, and now peaceful and de- 
pendent on fishing—and, behind these, moun- 
tains and boggy glens, never fit for habita- 
tion, and now almost wholly forsaken. 

Off all this savage coast of Kerry and 
Cork there are islands, first the Magharee 
Islands outside Tralee Bay, then Inishtoo- 
skert and Blasket Island and Inishabro 
and Inishvickillane, then Valentia Island and 
the Skelligs and Dursey, then, in Bantry 
Bay, Bear Island and Whiddy, and then 
Cape Clear and Sherkin, and among these 
many smaller ones. Some are mere rocks 
tenanted only by sea-gulls, and some are the 
homes of fishermen. Many of them afforded 
refuge to pirates and privateers ; for instance, 
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Valentia was familiar to Paul* Jones, and 
O’Driscoll’s Island was held by Fineen 
O'Driscoll the rover. ‘ 

The islanders are a class quite apart, 
with a nature transformed by the 
compulsory solitude of the long 
winter months, and by habitual 
starvation and labour in the midst 
of the sea. They have a curious 
independence and pride, governing 
themselves by strict laws of their 
own, and distrusting and despising 
the landsmen. In their eyes the 
worst punishment for immorality 
(the one sin they abhor) is banish- 
ment to the mainland. Any other 
offence may be condoned by them ; 
but for this there is no pardon. 
Time was when they were wreckers ; 
but now they are blameless, an 
antiquated race, proud of their 
piety, and not the less religious 
because their creed has a Druidical 
strain. They have customs that 
can only be derived from the 
heathen days when the Beltane 
fires shone on the hilltops and 
there were sacrifices under the 
oaks. And living in the shadow 
of death, they are convinced that 
the dead are always around them; 
they hear their voices on stormy 
nights wailing for remembrance and 
prayers, and they know that the 
seals are the ghosts of the drowned, 
for are not their eyes piteous and 
human ? 

Such is the coast of the highlands. 
Inland they are similar, with a few little 
towns, such as BANDON, which was built 
by the first Earl of Cork where the heights 
dwindle to the ordinary hills of the south. 
Bandon was remarkable once as an English 
and Protestant colony. Oliver Cromwell 
‘ame to it When he was harrying O'Donovan, 
the chief of Clancahill, and he praised it 
as “a fine sweet town and an entire 
English plantation without any admixture 
of Irish.” In these parts he is by no 
means forgotten. On the Glengariff River 
there is a bridge called after him, of which 
it is told that when he ordered its 
erection he said that he would hang as 
many men as there were hours of delay. 

The LAKES oF KILLARNEY have suffered 
from exaggerated praise. So much has been 
written about the sublimity and gloomy 
magnificence of their mountain-walls, and 
about their own unsurpassable loveliness, 
that the first sight of them is apt to in- 
spire disappointment. Still, that is only a 
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transitory feeling. The place has a mourn- 
ful charm, essentially Irish; and this is felt 
most when it is familiar. Other scenes 
attract more at first sight, but fail to win 
the same love when they are known. And 
its colouring, though not vivid, is infinitely 
varied, and always tender and delicate. 
Tenderness and an air of monastic resig- 
nation and quietude are the chief charac- 
teristics of this melancholy place. The 
melancholy is subdued, like the colouring, 
and is such as an old monk might have felt 
when remembering troubles and joys from 
which he had long been separated for ever. 
Killarney itself is a modern and dull 
little town, which only exists to receive 
visitors in search of the Lakes. From its 
name, which means ‘‘the Church of the 
Sloes,” one may conclude that its origin was 
ecclesiastic; and that is the more likely 
since this neighbourhood was a favourite 
refuge of her- 
mits and monks. 
In the lake 
nearest the 
town, Lough 
Leane, is the 
Island of Innis- 
fallen, the site 
of one of the 
chief monas- 
teries of old; 
and the ruins 
of another, the 
Abbey of Ivrre- 
lagh, are on the 
shores of Lake 
Muckross. 
Spacious 
LouGH LEANE‘is 
the biggest of 
the lakes, five 
miles long and 
three wide. It 
is set in old 
woods rising to 
the gradual 
hills, and it 
encloses many 
green islands. 
Of these the Photo: W. Lawrence, Dublin. 
most. beautiful 
is shady Innis- 
fallen, where stands the ivied wreck of the 
monastery built—it is said—in the seventh 
century by St. Finian Labra. This was a 
centre of learning and piety in the days 
when Ireland was known as the Island of 
Saints. It is a haunt of ancient peace, and 
the spirit of its quiet inhabitants clings to 
it still, Here were written the Annals olf 
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Innisfallen, preserved now in the Bodleian 
Library; and here for eight hundred years 
silent generations of monks delighted in 
solitude. 

Lough Leane had different inmates as well, 
for another of its islands, Ross Island, was 
celebrated in war, and is crowned by the 
hulk of a fortress once connected with the 
shore by a drawbridge. This was the im- 
pregnable stronghold of the O'Donoghue of 
the Lakes; but only one gaunt tower and a 
few battered walls tell of its prime. This 
was the last fortress in Munster taken by 
Cromwell. The Puritans under Ludlow and 
Broghill besieged it in vain till they brought 
boats over the mountains from Bantry and 
launched them. Now there was an old 
prophecy that Ross Castle would never be 
taken till ships of war were beheld on Lough 
Leane, so the garrison lost heart at the sight 
and surrendered. 
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The O'Donoghue of the Lakes is the hero 
of many traditions; of him it is recorded 
that he was unconquered in war and full of 
virtues in peace. Some hold that he ies a 
fairy, or at least in alliance with the little 
eood people,” and that he did not die, but, ‘I 
the midst of one of his banquets, rose an 
plunged into the lake and there joined an 
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immortal company of revellers. Certain it is 
(if an immemorial belief can be credited) that 
once in every seven years he returns on a 
May morning at dawn, riding over the water 
on his white horse to revisit his home, which, 
as he comes, is transfigured to its former 
condition, and rises with bannered ramparts 
and towers, not durable, alas! for they 
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vanish with him as he reaches them. Un- 
fortunately, no one knows when that seventh 
year comes, and this makes it hard to witness 
his ride. Any man who ean see it will be 
lucky for the rest of his life; and it is said 
that some have even followed him over the 
water and have vanished with him, being 
doubtless permitted to join him in Fairy- 
land. 

According to another legend, he is also 
seen riding his white horse along the rim of 
the mountains; but this tale has not been 
vouched by so many, and may arise from 
confusion with the belief in the Fhiadhain 
Seilg, ‘“‘the Wild Hunt.” ~Above these 
heights at times, and more frequently above 
those by the sea, there is to be beheld (it is 
said) a strange spectacle, dogs and mounted 
hunters pursuing some vague monster. On 
these occasions some have only seen clouds 
scurrying in the grip of the storm; but to 
others the sight has been plainly  super- 
natural, and always unfortunate, for it is a 
warning of calamity. 

The names of other chiefs are preserved, 
too, by spots in Lough Leane, such as 
O’Mahony’s Point and MacCarthy More’s 
Well and O’Sullivan’s Cascade. It is told 
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how this cascade sprang out of the rock to 
quench the thirst of a chief who had in 
ignorance hunted a fairy stag all day long, 
till at nightfall he found himself alone in a 
gap, and weary and parched ; how he blew 
his horn to summon his followers, and was 
terrified. by a marvellous echo, and then 
heard a great voice say, “‘O’Sullivan, turn 
back,” and beheld Finn 
MacCool, who reproached 
him for his presumption, 
but soon relented, and, 
accepting his penitence, 
consoled his disappoint- 
ment by making this 
torrent flow to refresh 
him. Similar legends are 
told of every point on 
these shores, for if there 
should not happen to be 
an old one the boatmen 
are always prepared to 
supply the lack. In this 
they are helped by the 
traditional names. All 
Celtic names are eloquent, 
either perpetuating old 
tales or describing the 
places, and those at Kil- 
larney are suggestive; 
for instance, Glena, ‘*‘ the 
Valley of Good Fortune,” 
and Mueckross, “the 
Pleasant Point of the Wild Swine,” and 
Glownamorra, “the Glen of the Dead,” and 
Innis Dinish, ‘‘ the Island at the Beginning of 
the Waters,” and Drohid-na-Brickeen, ‘‘ the 
Bridge of the Little Trout,” and Derry- 
cunnihy, “‘the Oakwood of the Rabbits.” 
After these “‘The Meeting of the Waters” 
sounds almost commonplace. 

Glena les at the foot of Lough Leane, 
and behind it Brickeen Island hides the 
small lake of Muckross. This lake (some- 
times called Tore, after a sheer hill beside 
it) is in reality only a portion of Lough 
Leane; but the Island of the Trout and 
the Pleasant Point of the Wild Swine 
shelter it and make it look separate. The 
wild boars have long been extinct: but the 
Point is most pleasant still, full of flowers 
and great trees. Facing it on higher 
ground stand the ruins of the abbey of 
Irrelagh or Muckross, a roofless chureh 
covered with ivy, with broken cloisters that, 
though so long untenanted by the living, 
are peopled by the dead, for the peasants 
hold this spot sacred, and believe that those 
who rest here are safe; nor are they 
reluctant to be buried beside their cham- 
pions and kings. No place is more loved 
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than this; and there is a story that when 
one of its owners, the Herberts, was dying 
he commanded that his grave should be 
dug on a hilltop, so that if he rose from it 
he could look down on his domain, and that 
his last words were, ‘“‘Muckross, must I 
leave you?” 

The third lake also is a part of Lough 
Leane (indeed, that name was once given 
to all three), but is separated from Lake 
Muckross by two miles of narrow and rough 
water called the Long Range. This lake is 
called THE Upper LAKE now, because it is 
the highest, and the river runs through it 
down to the others. All are but wider 
spaces of the river which, when it first 
rushes down from the Reeks—Cruacha-Dhu- 
Maegiilicuddy—is called the Coomeenduff, 
and then is known as the Geerhameen, and 
after passing Killarney finds its way north- 
wards, under a third title—the Laune—to 
Castlemaine Harbour. Much of the charm 
of the lakes is due to this fact, since they 
are not land-locked or stagnant, but are 
always astir. 

The Upper Lake is the wildest and the 
darkest, being under the mountains. Close 
to it rise Glena and Cromaglen and Derry- 
eunnihy and Mangerton and Carrantual 
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and the Purple Mountain, named from its 
cloak of heather, and many more. CARRAN- 
TUAL, “‘the Inverted Sickle,” is the highest 
hill in Ireland, wherefore an outlaw who took 
refuge on its summit rejoiced that at length 
he was above all his enemies. It is one of 
the Black Reeks of Maegillicuddy, which 
are divided from the Purple Mountain by 
the GAP oF DUNLOE. 

This is a dark rocky Pass, four miles 
long, through which runs a_ muttering 
stream that widens into a pool at a spot 
renowned for its echoes, and then hurries 
into Coomeenduff, ‘“‘the Black Valley,” a 
boggy glen always overshadowed. There 
are pools in every glen, with such names as 
Lough Carrigaveha, ‘the Lake of the Beech- 
crowned Rock”; there are many. ravines 
such as Coomnageeha, ‘‘ the Mustering Place 
of the Winds,” and Kimva Lochlin, “the 
Pass-of the Danes”; and under all the 
heights there are woods such as Dereen- 
analar, “‘the Little Oakwood of the Eagles.” 
From the bare top of Carrantuai one sees 
these things and much else, the light of the 
Shannon far away in the north, the inner 
moors to the east, and on the other side 
that secluded land of mountains and _ bays, 
and the Atlantic beyond. 
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HE towns that are grouped around 
Manchester are all more or less en- 
gaged in the four great industries 

that have made Lancashire known through- 
out the world—the getting of coal, the 
making of iron and steel, the fashioning 
of machinery, and the production of cotton 
fabrics. The most distinctive of them is 
OLDHAM, generally spoken of by the cotton 
operative as “‘“Owdam,” and standing, with 
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its cluster of huge mills, near the source of 
the river Medlock. Oldham has no history ; 
and yet it is a famous town because of the 
strong individuality of its people. The 
Oldham ironworker or millhand believes 
that his native town is the finest in the 


kingdom, and that he is the most expert 
craftsman in it. A century ago Oldham 
was only a village; now it has a quarter 
of a million of inhabitants, and throbs 
with industrial life. The town retains, to 
an interesting degree, the pure Lancashire 
dialect. There are women with shawls over 
their heads in the streets, and there is the 
patter of clogs on the pavement, and many 
a sign of primitive life in the town; and 
yet Oldham is instinct 
with industrial enterprise 
and inventive genius, and 
has made rapid strides in 
educational and social life 
and in sanitary reform. 
Though hit heavily by 
the cotton famine, and 
the more recent shortage 
of raw cotton, Oldham 
has made wonderful 
strides since the ances- 
tors of Lord Byron lived 
at the village of Royton 
close by, and the chief 
reasons of her industrial 
supremacy are primarily 
the coal field on her 
border, and after this the 
enterprise and independ- 
ence of her citizens. 

Not only does the co- 
operative trading move- 
ment flourish at Oldham, 
but every cotton opera: 
tive is the member of 
some “ going-away club,” 
to which he pays weekly 
contributions, so that in 
the summer time he may 
have substantial funds 
for a holiday. Indeed, 
the spirit of saving to spend impregnates 
the millhand, and in any good trade period 
it is not a novelty for one of these clubs 
to pay away for holiday purposes as much 
money as would build and equip a cotton 
mill. Vigorous in enjoyment as at work, 
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the spinner or weaver spends his earnings 
freely, _but will have his money’s worth, 
and thinks lightly of any obstacle. 

The town has a fine parish church: it 
possesses the historic Henshaw’s Bluecoat 
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School, the Oldham Lyceum, 
and a dignified-looking Town 
Hall, with a classical facade. 
It has buildings, too, devoted 
to literature, science, and art; 
but, after all, the mills and 
works make Oldham. In a 
three mile radius from the 
Town Hall are located the 
mills of one hundred and fifty 
cotton spinning companies, and 
of thirty or forty private firms 
of cotton manufacturers. The 
output of cotton goods is enor- 
mous, and no fewer than fifteen millions of 
spindles swirl, and many thousands of looms 
rattle, at the behest of the skilful “hands.” 

But Oldham has a more important posi- 
tion in the textile industry than that of 
a producer. The wonderful expansion which 
‘the cotton trade has undergone is due in a 
great measure to her mechanical ingenuity. 
She has solved the problem which Lord 
Beaconsfield in his grandiose way styled 
“the great mystery of making machinery 
by machinery,” and at the huge works of 
Messrs. Platt Brothers, particularly, she 
fashions every sort of textile machine and 
appliance necessary to cotton and woollen 
manufacture. The Hartford works of the 
firm may be designated a great industrial 
city, for they cover more than sixty acres, 
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and give regular employment to eight thou- 
sand artisans; in fact, when under contract 
to complete orders quickly, Platts of Oldhars 
have before now found work for as man 
as fourteen thousand hands in their foun 
dries, machine 
shops, pits, and 
brickyards. 


WIGAN, in the 
heart of the Lan- 
cashire coal field, 
has, like Oldham, 
an individuality 
of its own. There 
are cotton mills 
and iron foundries 
in the town, but 
Wigan lives 
chiefly. on coal 
hewing, hauling, 
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and transit, and its people have the sturdy 
characteristics of the collier. They have 
been so industrious in coal getting, thanks 
in part to the women-folk, who lend a hand 
at the pit brow, that they have cleared the 
seams beneath the town, though one pit 
still has a shaft near the Market Hall. 

Advantage has been taken of every 
modern invention, and the Wigan Technical 
College and Mining School is one of the 
most stately and complete of such institu- 
tions in the kingdom, the site and buildings 
costing not far short of £60,000. To all 
intents it is a voluntary school to which 
students may come from the surrounding 
district, and it forms a splendid proof of 
the generosity of Lancashire men who de- 
sire the spread of technical education. 
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Wigan, unlike Oldham, has a history. It 
was originally a Roman camp, and in the 
thirteenth century it was one of the four 
Lancashire boroughs ordered to send two 
members to Parliament, these honourable 
gentlemen being paid the princely up-keep 
of two shillings per day. In the days of 
Henry VIIL. the town fancied itself, for it is 
on record that it was then ‘“‘ paved as bigge 
as Warrington, and better builded”; and 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, notwithstanding 
its coal dust, it was a stickler for cleanliness, 
inasmuch as travellers staying at its inns 
were “sure to lie on clean sheets wherein 
no man hath been lodged since they came 
from the laundresse”! Its inhabitants paid 
more to Charles I. for ship money than 
Liverpool. They fought for him and against 
him in their streets; and the then Lord 
Derby, marching from Preston in the young 
king’s cause, was defeated in Wigan Lane, 
and afterwards at Worcester, and, being 
captured, was beheaded at Bolton. 

Wigan has, besides its Technical College 
and Mining School, and an attractive Free 
Library, a parish church that is not only of 
architectural beauty but contains the altar- 
tomb of Dame Mab and her husband, whose 
life-story gave Sir Walter Scott the found- 
ation for his novel ‘*The Betrothed.” Per- 
haps comparatively few of the miners are 
aware of this literary fact, because they 
are a bustling people, and their interests 
tend rather to technical knowledge, modern 
fiction, and the literature of sport. Anyhow 
Wigan, with its seventy thousand inhabi- 
tants, is a busy place, especially on market- 
day, for within three miles of the centre of 
the town, including the districts of Ince and 
Pemberton, there is a population of two 
hundred thousand people. 


Though RocHDALE has been aptly de- 
scribed as “a place of business and clogs,” 
the town is one of considerable antiquity, 
and was known during the Norman Con- 
quest as Racedham. As far back as five 
centuries ago it began its mill life, for the 
Flemings made their way into Lancashire, 
some settling in the town and working 
their woollens. <A great deal of the woollen 
trade has drifted to Yorkshire; but at first 
Rochdale did excellently with. the new 
industry, and took tardily to the manipu- 
lation of the lighter cotton fabrics. Indeed, 
from several Lancashire towns, now almost 
dependent on the cotton industry, a protest 
was sent to the House of Commons urging 
that English ladies should be fined if they 
walked out ‘flaunting in painted ealicoes”! 

Rochdale, with a population of eighty 
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thousand, chiefly workers, still makes 
fustians, flannels, and fringes; dabbles 
in iron-founding and paper-making, and 
turns out all sorts of machinery; but its 
staple trade is cotton, and its extensive, 
well-fitted mills have a great output. The 
town is bordered by a lovely country, and 
Hollingworth Lake, a fine sheet of water 
for boating, is within such easy reach that 
it is not perhaps estimated at its full value 
as a health restorer. 

Architecturally Rochdale is disappoint- 
The Gothic Town Hall, with a grace- 
ful pointed tower, is the best building in 
it. But, plain as it may be, there is some- 
thing impressive about that great block of 
buildings, the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ 
Co-operative Stores. Carlyle said society 
is founded on cloth; Rochdale is founded 
on co-operation, and has given an object 
lesson to everybody in thrift. It was 
here that the famous twenty-eight ‘‘ Equit- 
able Pioneers” established the first co- 
operative society. How that society has 
flourished and extended locally is indicated 
by the extensive building now known as 
“The Stores”; but the self-help principle 
of the movement is at work through- 
out the kingdom, and there are numerous 
cotton mills and industries conducted on 
this system in Lancashire, and turning 
over hundreds of thousands of pounds 
annually, 

Rochdale does not fail to cherish every 
association and memory of John Bright, the 
great statesman and orator. ‘‘The People’s 
Tribune,” as he was called, was a part of 
Rochdale. His clarion voice was heard 
oftener in Manchester and Birmingham than 
in Rochdale; but he lived among the oper- 
atives here. His house, ‘‘ One Ash,” an unpre- 
tentious habitation, stands on the edge of 
the moorland that creeps up to the town. 
The cotton mills in which he was _ inter- 
ested are close by; and the Friends’ Chapel 
in George Street, where he sat in silent 
worship, has become-a place of pilgrimage. 
Another evidence of Rochdale’s gratitude 
to its citizens is to be seen in the Memorial, 
erected in 1900, to four writers of the 
Lancashire dialect, Edwin Waugh, J. T. 
Clegg, Oliver Ormerod, and Miss Lahee, 


“Tm just off to BLACKBURN,” you may 
hear some manufacturer say almost any day, 
as he hurries from the Royal Exchange in 
Manchester. He is intent, perhaps, on a grey 
cloth order for the foreign market, and feels 
impelled to quicken the output at his mill. 
Blackburn, south-east of Preston, is more 
picturesquely situated than Oldham, amid 
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charming undulating woodland, and it has 
in the Corporation Park and the Alexandra 
Meadow two fine open spaces calculated to 
revive the drooping spirits of the weavers 
fatigued with their arduous work in the 
sheds. Oldham, as we have seen, is noted for 
its cotton 
spinning; 
Blackburn 
stands first 
in weaving, 
and eighty 
thousand 
loomsrattle 
and roar 
under the 
deft con- 
trol of its 
“hands,” 
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seruple, to wash his clothing. His garments, 
it is true, are scanty; but they must be 
burned when unfit, by reason of much dirt, 
to wear. Therefore he dons sized calico. It 
is very cheap; and when it has served his 
purpose he can cremate it without making 
a serious drain on his limited financial 
resources. 

Blackburn’s public buildings, the Town 
Hall, the Market Hall, the Free Public 
Library, the Infirmary, and the Grammar 
School, are serviceable, but not impressive, 
with the exception of the Town Hall, 
which has some architectural excellence, 
and cost about £40,000. The parish church, 
a fine building, standing on a site origin- 
ally occupied by a more ancient church, 
is of noble dimensions, and has five stained 
glass windows. Some of the designs are by 
Edward Burne-Jones, 
others are by William 
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The river’ Ribble, 
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wide and _ navigable, 
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Darwen, Accrington, and MHaslingden, all 
towns around, know a good deal about 
weaving too; but Blackburn, which has 
also prosperous machine works and engine 


factories, is the great weaving centre of 
the kingdom, and wherever a_- skilful 
weaver is found, be it in America, on the 


Continent, in China or Japan, the chances 
are that he is either a Blackburn man or 
has had the advantage of Blackburn skill. 
It is singular that the town of which John 
Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning 
jenny, was a native, should have drifted 
almost entirely into weaving; but the men 
and women of Blackburn are evidently born 


machine-minders. An immense trade is 


done in cheap ecalicoes; and since Ken- 
worthy, one of the early partners in the 


great firm of Hornbys, invented the sizing 
machine Blackburn has exported to India 
alone millions of pieces. There is a caste of 
Hindoo who is never permitted, by religious 


ing look. Its streets 
are seldom congested 
WNS. with human life like 
Market Street in Man- 
chester, or Lord Street in Liverpool; but 
there are in Fishergate, its chief thorough- 
fare, indications that Preston is full of 


vitality and business, and that there are 
workers about. In fact, Preston has im- 
posing buildings, and citizens who in the 
main are too dignified to hurry, and it 
is the market and the workshop for a 


vast number of Lancashire folk. It is 
the centre of a district containing a 


population of three millions, and including 
a considerable agricultural sprinkling; in- 
deed, its fine Market Place, once exceed- 
ingly quaint, is the principal bargaining 
ground of the Fylde farmers, who come by 


train, gig, cart, and waggon from miles 
around, now and again with a bit of straw 


in mouth, to sell and buy. In one part of 
the town you are reminded of rickyard and 
pasture; in another the clang of industry 
brings you into touch with the keenness of 
foreign competition; while here and there 
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you come across old English houses and 
distinctive buildings that have settled into 
peaceful age, and yet have had very stirring 
associations with the turbulent past. 

Preston was incorporated eight hundred 
years ago. In the seventeenth century its 
inhabitants numbered only about four 
thousand, in contrast to its population of 
about one hundred and twenty thousand 
to-day; but they were a_ resolute throng, 
and the clash of arms was heard in the 
Market Square not only in Cromwell's 
time but in the Jacobite rebellion. Pres- 
ton, however, has been noted quite as 
much for its social life as for its valour. 
In the coaching days Lancashire roads 
were vile; but Preston, which has now 
one of the finest provincial railway sta- 
tions on the west coast express route to 
Scotland, even then lightened the dis- 
comfort of travellers by its snug inns and 
hospitality, and early in the last century 
no fewer than twenty-seven coaches ran 
through the town in one day. It was not 
only a business centre, but a centre of 
festivity. Many county families had their 
town houses in it, and came for the season, 
as they now go to the West End of 
London. 

The Guild Court of Merchants, or, to be 
precise. the Guild Merchant, which has 
renewed and granted freedoms to foreign 
and home burgesses since the fourteenth 
century, clings to festivity, and after the 
lapse of every twentieth year ratifies the 
freedoms during the first week in Septem- 
ber with curious ceremonies, and long 
proclamations, and trade processions, and 
much junketing. And a Preston freeman is 
proud indeed of the honour, though the 
Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act has 
ruthlessly lopped 
off some of his 
privileges. 

Yet Preston is 
not always in a 
pleasant flutter 
of enjoyment. It 
does much sound 
practical work, 
and has its full 
share of public 
spirit. Of its 
buildings, the 
Roman Catholic 
Church of St. 
Walburge’s has 
the loftiest 
tower; but the 
steeple of the 
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Gothic Town Hall, which Sir Gilbert Scott 
built at a cost of £70,000, and which does 
no discredit to a town rich in medieval 
architecture and historic tradition, is nearly 
two hundred feet in height. Close by are 
the County Sessions House and the Post 
Office, both not ungraceful in outline; but 
the architectural crown of Preston is the 
Harris Free Library and Museum, Grecian 
in style, with a fine pediment and a lan- 
tern conspicuous far across the landscape. 
The building is a princely home of sculpture, 
painting, and literature, and a perpetual 
stimulus to the vigorous intellectual life of 
the town. Few towns are better provided. 
with parks and recreation grounds, such as 
Avenham and Miller Parks, on the banks of 
the Ribble. 

Preston has spent over a million sterling 
in the provision of her river docks and 
warehouses, and, in addition to her freight 
and transit profits, does a lucrative busi- 
ness in shipbreaking. Besides her cotton 
mills and ironworks she has built great 
shops for mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering, and has a prosperous manufac- 
turing career in the direction of the most 
scientific traction, for she is busy with the 
electrification of railways, and the supply 
of electric tramways and cars. 


In the time of the Civil War, BonTon, 
which stands on a tributary of the Irwell, 
twelve miles north-west from Manchester, 
was ‘a fair-built town with broad streets,” 
industrious and prosperous, till the armed 
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men of Cromwell and Charles wrought 
havoc in its ways. The defence of 
Lathom House by the Countess of Derby 
against the army of General Fairfax 
has become historic. The brave garrison 
were so distressed by long vigil and 
frequent attack that the Earl of Derby, 
hastening from his stronghold in the Isle 
of Man, pleaded with the King to send 
troops to the relief of the Countess. 
Prince Rupert was consequently sent into 
Lancashire, and, accompanied by the Earl, 
made as quickly as_ possible towards 
Lathom House. But Colonel Rigby, raising 
the siege, fell back upon Bolton, and shut 
himself up in the town. Prince Rupert, 
however, pressed him hard, fiercely attack- 
ing the place, and taking it by assault, the 
Earl of Derby being the first man to scale 
the wall. 

Since then Bolton has been associated 
rather with the din of work than the din 
of war. It is set in a landscape of hill 
and dale of considerable beauty ; but it has 
lost the ancient look of a walled town, has 
greatly extended its borders and wondrously 
fostered its mechanical and textile skill in 
workshop, factory, and mill, growing from 
an almost insignificant country hamlet to 
a thriving industrial town, with a popu- 
lation of a hundred and twenty thousand 
inhabitants. 

Bolton has a great variety of trades 
and occupations, and is an exceedingly 
busy place, with its coal pits, chemical 
works, brass foundries, and machine shops; 
but the cotton factories, lifting their tall 
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chimneys skyward in the town and on the 
country side, are the financial stay of the 
borough; and Bolton, though its output of 
fabrics is not so extensive as that of one 
or two other Lancashire towns, has for 
many years been interwoven, as it were, 
with the cotton industry, and has con- 
tributed in no mean measure to the inven- 
tiveness on which the prosperity of the trade 
depends. 

The thoroughfares of the town are 
numerous and convenient in every way; 
its buildings are modern and _ ornate; 
and, like Preston, it believes in open 
spaces, and has several pretty parks and 
recreation grounds. The public and educa- 
tional needs of its people are well supplied 
by its. fine Market Hall, the Library, 
Museum, Church — Institution, Grammar 
School, Infirmary, and other buildings; but 
the pride of Bolton is its Town Hall. Opened 
in 1873 by the Prince of Wales, now the King, 
and built at a cost of nearly two hundred 
thousand pounds, it is one of the archi- 
tectural gems of industrial Lancashire, with 
its many Corinthian columns and its lofty 
tower and dome that lifts its graceful 
pinnacle nearly three hundred feet above 
the busy crowd. 


Within a twenty mile radius from Man- 
chester there is a population almost as 
large as that of London; and the group 
of important cotton manufacturing towns, 
in addition to those already touched upon, 
includes Burnley, Bury, Darwen, Ashton, 
Stalybridge, and many smaller but ex- 
ceedingly active 
centres of the 
manutacture of 
cloths and eali- 
coes. BURNLEY, 
which hobnobs 
with Blackburn, 
has, roughly, 
a population 
of seventy thou- 
sand, and some 
of the best 
equipped cotton 
mills in the coun- 
try. There are 
numerous other 
industries in the 
town, such as 
calico printing 
works, iron and 
brass foundries, 
machine — shops, 
tanneries, and 
rope works; 
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Burnley, indeed, turns its hand deftly 
to work of any sort, and is noted for 
its trade enterprise and for its association 
‘with Pete® Rylands, the millionaire ware- 
houseman, who entered Manchester as Dick 
Whittington entered London, 
with the traditional bundle 
over his shoulder, or under his 
arm, and the de- 
termination — to 
make a huge for- 
tune. Its build- 
ings, chiefly of 
freestone, are 
sre: fuel aad 
comely, rather 
than architectu- 
rally beautiful ; 
but the town— 
which is of 
ancient founda- 
tion, though 
throbbing with 
modern effort — 
is placed in a 
country of con- 
siderable beauty. 
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Bury can metaphorically shake hands 
with Oldham, and is quite as laconic in the 
vernacular. It has always had a sentiment 
of home life, and it originated a custom of 
remembering. the old folks. The Bury 
Simnel cake, after the fashion of the Christ- 
mas cake, is known the world over; and on 
Simnel Sunday, which occurs in the spring, 
the lads and lasses ‘go a-mothering ”—go 
to the home in which they have been 
brought up—with the rich cake as a gift 
and a tribute of affection. There is, 
however, comparatively little sentiment in 


the business of Bury, in its cotton 
manufacture, calico printing, and paper 


making; and the town goes to work reso- 
lutely to make the most out. igth wranarel ahs! 
Spartan-like in its thrift. The new Market 
Hall is comprehensive, and has some claim to 
architectural symmetry, and also to novelty 
in its dome. The Fine Art Gallery and 
‘Library houses the famous Wrigley collec- 
tion, which includes examples of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Turner, David Cox, Sidney Cooper, 
Rosa Bonheur, de Wint, and Cattermole. 
Bury has, further, the distinction of being 
the birthplace of Sir Robert Peel, and his 
statue reminds the children of those among 
whom he dwelt, of his zeal for the better- 


ment of factory life. 


St, HeLENS and WARRINGTON, in many 
other directions than cotton output, rank 
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among the industrial towns of 
the one for its crown, sheet and plate 
glass manufacture, and the other for its 
glass, iron, wire, leather, brewing, and other 
works. Warrington, midway between Man- 
chester and, Liverpool, is 
one of the most interesting 
towns in the southern part 


Lancashire, 


BURNLEY 


TOWN HALL. 


of the County Palatine. It gives you a 
glimpse of the Mersey; and its old parish 
church, with crypt beneath, and its tor- 
tuous chief street, and venerable cottage 
that was once Cromwell’s lodging, bring 
you into touch with history; but it is 
withal a town of fine modern buildings 
and expanding industries. Formerly it 
made huckaback, sailcloth, and sacking ; 
it still does cotton spinning and power- 
loom weaving; but it is now giving great- 
est attention to iron, steel, and wire manu- 
facture, and in its cable making it has 
introduced the most up-to-date machinery 
and the most skilful use of electricity. 


Tn addition to Liverpool, as her chief port, 
the manufactures and merchandise of Lanca- 
shire have exit seaward from the harbours 
of Fleetwood and Barrow. FLEETWOOD, half 
a century ago an insignificant village, has 
greatly increased in population and trade 
enterprise. Crossing the Wyre mouth in the 
old-fashioned ferry boat to the rough beach 
at Knott End, one might imagine that one 
was in the most primitive corner of the 
County Palatine; but looking right and 
left there are vessels making round the 
pend from the Irish Sea, and other ships 
loading or unloading in the docks near the 
railway terminus. Fleetwood, though it 
sj hal ‘some sense a holiday resort, and 
attracts thousands of people by electric 
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railway from Blackpool, is essentially a 
handling port, and deals with much 
foreign and colonial merchandise as well 
as home produce. It has, too, in the 
summer months especially, a great outward 
and inward passenger traffic. The land 
around is not very picturesque; but the 
port, situated on the promontory south of 
Morecambe Bay, is very convenient, and 
crowds of workers from Yorkshire and 
Lancashire come this way on their jour- 
neyings to the Isle of Man. 
On the northern neck of land jutting 
far into the bay, and nearly opposite 
Fleetwood, BARROW-IN-FURNESS has asserted. 
itself not far from the beautiful but ruined 
abbey that bears half of its name. In front 
of Barrow, and forming a useful natural 
‘breakwater, stretches Walney Island, and 
within shelter of the elongated crooked land 
the Barrow Docks have been constructed. 
Sir James Ramsden, at one time familiarly 
styled “The King of Barrow,” faced the 
engineering  difficuities of the Furness 
Railway, and never rested till the docks, 
with their warehouses, lairages, abattoirs, 


and cold storage depdts, were doing 
business. But primarily Barrow is indebted 
to iron ore and coal for its modern 


commercial prosperity. Fifty years since 
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it was a fishing village with five hundred 
inhabitants, now it is a busy indus- 
trial port with a population of about sixty 
thousand, and with a shipping and manu- 
facturing trade of wondrous vitality. It 
is one of the Midland Railway outlets 
to Manxland and Iveland. There are 
ocean-going steamers in its docks, and ships 
of all kinds in process of construction 
in its yards. It has also a variety of 
other industries, from the output of rail- 
way carriages to the manufacture of flax 
and jute, and the grinding of corn, and the 
making of bricks, and it has unlimited pos- 
sibilities of further extension. 

The Duke of Devonshire was practically 
the first owner of its shipbuilding yard; 
then the Naval Construction Company 
turned out vessels of war from the stocks, 
and finally Messrs. Vickers, Sons. and Maxim 
acquired the property. The purchase money, 
estimated at a quarter of a million sterling, 
was a trifle to such a firm. They came 
along and made Barrow, and the steel 
works and shipbuilding yards are now 
among the most extensive in the world. 
The firm have built a new town, appro- 
priately christened Vickerstown, for their 
workpeople; and they employ thousands 
of artisans. 
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N ideal way of approaching PLYMOUTH 
would be on board a battleship in the 

A sweetness of a June morning. The con- 
veyance would be in historic keeping with 
the spirit of the town, and the prospect as 
the curves of the Sound unfolded them- 
selves would be of surpassing grandeur. If 
possible, the adventure should be effected 
from the west, because then the impressive 
proportions of the Eddystone Lighthouse 
could be studied at close distance. Rising 
from its granite platform, Sir J. N. Doug- 
lass’s warning tower exhibits its lantern 133 
feet above high water-mark, with a range 
of over seventeen miles. Smeaton’s light- 
house, which it replaced, much as the con- 
struction of that eminent engineer had been 
an improvement upon earlier structures, has 
been re-erected on the Hoe. Nearing the 
Sound, the visitor would observe on the 
west the ragged elbow of land containing 
Rame Head and Penlee Point, while the 
eastern coast slopes away from Stoke Point 
towards the stupendous Mewstone, the ad- 
miration and despair of many an artist. 
Behind Penlee Point, the hoop of Cawsand 
Bay—once the abode of smugglers—offers a 
pleasant contrast to the sterner scene 
opposite, while a sense of security is con- 
veyed by the far-famed breakwater which, 
thanks to the Rennies, father and son, has 
converted the Sound from an open and 


windswept roadstead into a secure harbour. 
Statisticians tell us that the mighty work 
is composed of some 4,000,000 tons of rubble, 
and cost some £1,500,000. But dry figures do 
not count for much, somehow, as one gazes 
either inland upon “The Three Towns,” 
backed by the heights of Dartmoor, or out 
to sea upon the Channel, with its ever- 
shifting burden of steamers and _ sailing 
ships. 

A stern fortress crowns Staddon Point, 
protecting, together with the battery at 
Bovisand, the anchorage of the Royal Navy. 
But the luxuriant beauties of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, on the Cornish side of the Sound, 
invariably banish the reflections produced 
by frowning walls and the ugly muzzles of 
guns. The Tudor mansion itself is by no 
means unworthy of its setting. But the 
natural charms of Mount Edgcumbe always 
linger longest in the mind, such as the 
irregular curtain of forest trees which has 
been cast over the park, and the waves of 
verdure rising up to Redding Point, whence 
the Sound is discovered spread out like a 
ed with sails and wreaths of 
alks, constructed with an eye 
to the picturesque, reveal at every turn 
some fresh surprise of outlook over the 

Grander views are obtainable, no 
i Scotland and on the west coast of 
but Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s seat 
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has but few rivals in its peculiar English 
quality of varied amenity. 

Drake’s Island is connected with Mount 
Edgcumbe by the ledge of rocks called the 
Bridge, and protects the entrance to the Ham- 
oaze. The sturdy rock has long been con- 
verted into a fortress with a garrison. The 
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Citadel at its extremity, and then occurs 
the indentation of Sutton Pool, round the 
corner so to speak. Mount Batten narrows 
the entrance to the Catwater much as Mount 
Edgcumbe and Stonehouse between them 
seem almost to bar the way to the spa- 
cious reaches of the Hamoaze. The natural 
strength of the position 
is prodigious, and man 
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Mount : 
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has of late years sup- 
plemented it by a 
system of fortifications 
which should give pause 
tothe boldest of enemies. 
Since 1860 it has been 
encircled with a girdle 
of inland forts from 
Saltash to Plympton, 
ten in number, and in 
addition strong works 
have been erected to- 
wards the sea. 

From the Hoe, the 
Sound is, of course, re- 
garded from the reverse 
side, and a magnificent 
spectacle it is, with the 
wooded declivities of 
Mount Edgecumbe 


PLAN OF ‘‘THE THREE TOWNS.” 


works have recently been strengthened, and 
it has become a place @armes which would 
severely maul any bold invader who tried to 
force his way past its guns. 

On the further side of Drake’s Island, our 
ironclad, which would presumably be mak- 
ing for her moorings in the Hamoaze, would 
have ‘‘The Three Towns” under full survey. 
On the left lies Devonport, with Mount Wise 
lending dignity to its otherwise utilitarian 
features. Round it the Hamoaze sweeps 
past the Dockyard, widening out beyond 
Tor Point, on the further bank, into a broad 
inland sea, with the creeks of Lynher 
River on the western, and of Westonmill 
on the eastern shore. Higher up still is the 
actual mouth of the Tamar, spanned by 
Brunel’s splendid Royal Albert Bridge, with 
Saltash at its Cornish extremity. 

If now we return to the Sound, 
we discover Stonehouse separated from 
Devonport by the deep inlet formed by 
Stonehouse Pool and Stonehouse Lake, and 
jutting out as if it would fain join hands 
with Mount Edgcumbe. Mill Bay, with the 
Tidal Basin and the Great Western Docks 
behind it, intervenes, again, between Stone- 
house and Plymouth. The continuous line 
of the Hoe fronts the Sound, with the 


bounding it on the west, 
the heights of Bovisand 
and Wembury, bristling 
with guns, across the way, and on the 


east the shoulders of Mount Staddon. 
No town in England has a finer sea 
front, and highly privileged are the 


citizens of Plymouth in being able to 
round off their day’s work by a stroll 
along its well-kept walks. Sir Edgar Boehm’s 
effective statue of Sir Francis Drake watches 
over the waters on which he began and 
ended so many of his adventurous voyages. 
It was on the Hoe that he and the other cap- 
tains, according to a story which Charles 
Kingsley has immortalised in “ Westward 
Ho!” were playing bowls when the news 
was brought that the Armada was at hand, 
and finished their game. The memorial of 
the tercentenary stands close to his statue. 

Plymouth Citadel looks down upon the 
Catwater and Sutton Pool from the eastern 
end of the Hoe. It is a bold piece of 
masonry ; though, as it was built in the reign 
of Charles II., it can hardly be considered an 
effective defence for the harbour. But strong 
bastions rear themselves aloft impressively 
enough, and there is always the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that modern requirements 
have been satisfied in the fort on the south- 
ern slope. The handsome gateway of the 
courtyard was designed by Sir Christopher 
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Wren. A building below the ramparts is 
apt to puzzle strangers. It is the Marine 
Biological Institute of Great Britain, which 
has contributed many an important dis- 
covery to science. 

Of old Plymouth, as characteristic bits 
as any. are the Barbican, on the edge of 
Sutton Pool, where the Pilgrim Fathers 
bade farewell to their native land; and the 
admirable Elizabethan houses in Looe Street 
and St. Andrew Street, which must have 
been known to Sir Francis Drake. But he 
is more intimately associated with the church 
of St. Andrew, with its fine Perpendicular 
tower. When he returned on a Sunday 
from his voyage round the world, the 
news spread among the congregation, and, 
sad to say, they left the service and rushed 
down to the Sound to welcome him. 
Drake having been a mayor of Plymouth, 
it is quite fitting that his portrait. should 
adorn the fine modern Guildhall, with 
an inscription setting forth, among other 
merits, his supplying of the town with 
water. This, with the help of a committee, 
he did by leats or conduits from Dart- 
moor, though not, as the story formerly 
went, at his own’ expense. On the 
contrary, he was paid very handsomely 
for his services. Nevertheless, the mayor 
and corporation annually visit the spring- 
head, and there drink to his memory, first 
in water, then in wine. ‘‘ May the descend- 
ants of him who brought us water never 
want wine” is their grateful toast. The 
memories of a great past are, indeed, duly 
cherished in Plymouth, as witness the 
stained windows in the Guildhall, com- 
memorating the Armada, the siege during 
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the Great. Rebellion—a window subscribed 
for by the descendants of the Cavalier and 
Roundhead families—and other historical 
events. 

The remaining features of this pleasant 
town, its bustling streets and public 
institutions, must be dismissed with bare 
mention. Architecturally, Plymouth may 
not shine, and the porticoed Royal Hotel, 
with its adjacent theatre and assembly 
rooms, impresses rather by its «bulk than 
its graces. One thing is certain: the 
visitor has no cause to complain of dul- 
ness at Plymouth. He has only to visit 
a fish auction at Sutton IPOOl, Ge We 
watch a ship unloading at the spacious 
Great Western Docks, and the contagious 
activity of the place will take possession 
of him. 

STONEHOUSE is a name familiar through- 
out the Navy on account of the Royal 
William Victualling Yard. Built in the 
reign of William IV., it could not well 
escape being called after that King, 
though, as a matter of fact, he was more 
eccentric than efficient as Lord High 
Admiral. His colossal statue crowns the 
entrance gateway, and the stretch of 
granite buildings is not without its 
imposing effect. To give an idea of the 
Victualling Yard in a few sentences is 
by no means an easy task. Jack Tar is 
certainly far better provisioned than in 
the days when he won victories on a diet 
of weavilly biscuits and rancid pork. The 
bakery is quite attractive, with its 
delicate machinery, all worked by steam. 
So are the orderly storehouses, in which 
are to be seen piles of bedding and 
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clothes, so arranged that they are as 
promptly available as in the most 
compact of London shops. Method and 
forethought are indeed stamped on every 
detail of the Royal William Victualling Yard. 
To that end reserves of salt beef, amount- 
ing to several million pounds, are always 
ready, while the slaughter-house can at a 
pinch despatch seventy head of cattle at 
once. The armoury of the Naval Ordnance 
Department, hard by, should not be missed 
on any account. Its formidable array of 
machine guns bears silent witness to the 
might of England on the sea, and the 
repairing shops testify to the economy of 
our naval administration. 

Among the somewhat monotonous streets 
of a colony of skilled artisans, the other 
edifices which rise up conspicuously are 
the Marine Barracks, and the Royal 
Naval Hospital, on the north side of 
Stonehouse. The first are worthy of 
the fine corps whose band is one of the 
prides of Plymouth, and the officers’ mess- 
room is regarded as the handsomest in 
England. The Royal Naval Hospital is a 
well-situated building with spacious wards, 
which give ailing sailors every chance of 
recovery, thanks largely to the balmy 
Devonshire air. 

The youngest of ‘* The Three Towns ”—for 
its very name was only bestowed on it by 
charter in 1820—DEVONPORT has increased 
much more rapidly than its rivals. 
Government House, on Mount Wise, with 
its spacious promenade, and the residential 
quarters on Mount Pleasant, command a 
most stirring. scene, in which the natural 
beauties already described make an effective 
blend with naval and military activity. 
The latter element is most in evidence 
about Mount Wise, where the lines, the 
barracks, the parade grounds, and the 
review ground, prosaically called The Brick- 
fields, form a fairly compact establishment. 
But on the Hamoaze the Royal Navy is all- 
prominent. As befits a nation whose fleet 
is its first line of defence, the Devonport 
Docks have increased enormously . since 
their small beginnings under the Stuarts 
and William III. After the Peace of 1815 
Devonport degenerated into a mere repair- 
ing depot, until, with the substitution of 
iron for wood and of boilers for sails, it 
became necessary to construct the Keyham 
Steam Yard. Towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century Devonport boldly bid against 
Portsmouth for primacy, and when the great 
scheme of dockyard extension at Keyham 
reaches completion it will be the largest 
naval dockyard in the world. 
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Within the frowning walls, prodigious 
activity marches side by side with order. 
The plan of the whole establishment can 
be readily grasped, since the Gun Wharf 
separates the Dockyard itself from the 
Keyham Steam Yard on the north; and 
the whole is connected by railway. The 
Keyham Extension, still higher up the 
Hamoaze, is one of the most ambitious 


engineering enterprises of modern times. 


Sir John Jackson’s firm have enclosed the 
waste of mud stretching away to Weston- 
mill Lake in a huge coffer dam, and, the 
water having been pumped out, the granite 
walls of docks—one of them 700 feet long 
—and of a basin of 700 acres are rising 
from the depths of the earth, with 
subterranean channels for filling and 
emptying them. Thus, in times of war, 
damaged battleships could be _ readily 
repaired, and that under conditions of 
perfect safety. 

A bird’s-eye view of the Dockyard itself 
is not easily given, since appearances vary 
according to what ships are under repair 
and what under construction. The granite 
walls of No. 8 Dock, 41643 feet long and 
94 feet wide, are impressive enough, and 
engineering ingenuity is well exemplified 
in the caissons which close it. But the 
roofed slips are even more _ interesting, 
since in them vessels of the very latest 
design are to be seen in the course of 
building—some mere gigantic skeletons, 
others practically complete. The machinery 
for fitting on the armour fills the inexpert 
spectator with wonderment. Of even more 
delicate adjustment are the hydraulic 
cranes at work in the Camber, the basin 
where stores are unloaded. A special order 
is required for the Ropewalk, which the 
infamous “Jack the Painter” tried to burn 
down. It should not be missed, sinee the 
uniformed girls employed in the manufac- 
ture of the gigantic cables are a cheerful 
spectacle: they are well cared for and 
studiously protected against accident. 


The broad reaches of the Hamoaze and 
the Catwater are in striking contrast with 
the confined windings of the Avon, on 
either side of which BristToL stands. Still 
the city, which, as its inhabitants proudly 
tell you, is itself a county, has a most 
charming suburb in Clifton, where the downs, 
the gorge of St. Vincent’s Rocks, and the 
handsome Suspension Bridge form a picture 
worthy of ranking even with the view from 
the Hoe. The Hotwells, with their pump 
room, have ceased, however, to be the fash- 
ionable resort they were in the days of 
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Pope and the Duchess of Marlborough. In 
point of buildings, Bristol must be pro- 
nounced superior to Plymouth. Among 
its many admirable churches, that of St. 
Mary Redcliffe thoroughly deserves the 
title bestowed on it by Queen Elizabeth, 
“the fairest, the goodliest, and the most 
famous parish church in England.” Proudly 
resting on its terrace of rock, it raises 
its. beautiful spire nearly three hundred 
feet aloft, and commands the whole city. 
With traces of earlier styles, its chief 
features are elaborate Perpendicular, and 
they are due to the munificence of the 
Canynges, grandfather and grandson, who 
practically rebuilt the whole fabric. The 
north porch, hexagonal in shape, and 
grandly buttressed, is unrivalled in England, 
and another fine object is the three-storeyed 
tower from which the spire springs upwards. 
The interior gains in delicacy from its 
narrowness, and with much originality the 
cruciform plan has been varied by the 
addition of pillared aisles to the transepts. 
They make the fabric balance most harmo- 
niously, and their vaulting is remarkable 
for its richness. Of the 1,220 bosses, no two 
are alike. The deep colouring of the modern 
memorial windows throws out the infinitely 
varied stonework, particularly in the Lady 
Chapel. 

But language fails to do justice to 
the foamlike lightness of the adornment 
of St. Mary Redcliffe. The Canynges lie 
here, as they wished to lie, and another 
illustrious son of Bristol who rests hard 
by is Admiral Sir William Penn, father of 
the founder of Pennsylvania. Yet, some- 
how, the name most associated with St. 
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Mary Redcliffe is that of the unhappy 
Chatterton, who professed to have dis- 
covered the Rowley manuscripts in the 
muniment room over the north porch. His 
monument in the churchyard represents 
him in the dress of Colston’s School. 

Modernity jostles mediwvalism, mainly 
ecclesiastical, and Tudorism, chiefly domestic, 
most agreeably in Bristol. Thus within a 
short distance of new streets with hand- 
some shops and public buildings, through 
which the tramcars hum the livelong day, 
are such curious old thoroughfares as Mary- 
le-Port Street, with its gabled mansions, and 
Peter Street, with that gem of half-timbered 
architecture, St. Peter’s Hospital. Christ- 
mas Steps are another appropriate little bit 
of the old town. Now the office of the 
Guardians of the Poor, St. Peter’s Hospital 
has been at various times the residence of 
an alchemist, a mint, and a pauper establish- 
ment. The panelled walls and_ stuccoed 
ceiling of the Board-room are well worth 
inspection. Bristol, in fact, deserves to 
rank with Norwich for its architectural 
surprises, though many of them, alas! will 
give way before long to modern ‘“‘ improve- 
ments.” Thus only a fragment remains, and 
that built into the Assize Court, of Colston’s 
magnificent mansion, formerly the official 
abode of the mayors. It must be so, but it 
is a pity that so it should be. Still, one 
cannot imagine Bristol despoiled altogether 
of its quaint half-timbered inns, its charit- 
able foundations—the bequests of a large- 
hearted community of merchant princes— 
and its Norman churches, many of them 
tucked away behind shops. — 

It is only right to add that many of 
the modern pub- 
lic buildings are 
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noteworthy, 
though the main 
block, fronting 
Broad Street 
and Corn Street, 
presents a 
strange mixture 
of styles. The 
best of them 
is the Free- 
masons’ Hall, the 
work of Cock- 
erell, where Sir 
Humphry Davy 
began those 
chemical re- 
searches which 
were to change 
the history of 
science, 
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Bristol has 
witnessed 
dangerous 
popular 7’ up- 
heavals, and 
Queen’s 
Square wasthe 
scene of the 
worst of them. 
It was there 

‘that the mob, 
during the 
riots of 1831, 
destroyed the 
Custom House, 
Excise Office, 
and Mansion 
House. By 
some fortu- 
nate chance 
they spared 
Rysbrach’s 
spirited eques- 
trian statue of 
William ITI. 


Nowadaysthis 
fine square, 
with its broad walks, is quiet enough, 


except when it forms the starting-point, 
according to the local custom, of some 
procession. 

Of the mighty castle, which in its day 
stood sieges without number, until Cromwell 
ordered its dismantlement, some fragments 
remain. But they scarcely convey the idea 
that in Plantagenet times it was in strength 
second only to the Tower of London. The 
group of architecture about the College 
Greens is worthy, on the other hand, of 
investigation in detail. The Abbey Gate- 
way, leading from the Upper to the Lower 
Green, jis a fine specimen of Perpendicular 
work superimposed on Norman. It has 
gained greatly in appearance since the re- 
novations of 1883, when an ugly modern 
adjunct, in the shape of the precentor’s 
house, was removed, and the top portions 
of the arch, which had fallen into decay, 
were rebuilt. Another building of great 
interest is the Lord Mayor's Chapel, 
formerly the chapel of a priory founded 
by Sir Maurice de Gaunt, remarkable for 
its monuments and for the graceful fan- 
tracery in the vestry. The careful hand 
of the late Mr. J. L. Pearson thoroughly 
restored the whole, and removed much lath 
and plaster disfigurement. 

Bristol Cathedral would be better appre- 
ciated if it were not so confined. Kven 
from Upper College Green the view 
scarcely does justice to it, more espectl- 
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THE AVON AT CLIFTON, WiTH THE 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE (p. 376). 


ally since Street's new nave has been 
finished, and the symmetry of the building 
completed by the addition of the two 
western towers. The past history of the 
cathedral building has unfortunately been 
that of ecclesiastical neglect, varied in the 
case of the choir by somewhat indiscreet 
zeal. Yet recent munificence has made good 
the apathy and bad taste of earlier times, 
and the see, which was separated from 
Gloucester after over sixty years of union 
in 1897, can now boast a cathedral worthy 
of its importance. The bishopric dates only 
from Henry VIII, who created it out of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, founded in the twelfth 
century by Lord Berkeley. That monastery 
was believed to stand upon the spot where 
the converter of England met the Welsh 
bishops in conclave. 

Patchwork though it inevitably is, the 
cathedral contains some fine features. The 
modern work is sound, and _ faithfully 
‘arries on the ideas of Abbot Knowle’s 
Decorated choir, with its quaint miserere 
seats, one of which represents a fox 
preaching to geese. Purer architecture is, 
however, to be studied in the Elder Lady 
Chapel, a most chaste example of Early 
English. But Bristol Cathedral is most 
famous, perhaps, for its Jesse window, of 
singularly beautiful design, from which the 
deep colours of the fourteenth-century glass 
flash out with the radiance of precious 
stones. A delicate fancy distinguishes 
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many of the Berkeley monuments, while 
Southey’s inscription on the tomb _ of 
the great Bishop Butler has been con- 
sidered one of the best epitaphs in the 
language. In contrast with the elaborate- 
ness of much of the cathedral stands many 
a Noneconformist place of worship through- 
out the city, modest in design, though full 
of associations of great moment in the 
history of religious thought. Broadmead 
Baptist Chapel, for instance, once had the 
illustrious Robert Hall as its minister, and 
it is almost superfluous to state that the 
city has been for generations a stronghold 
of the Society of Friends. 

Good accommodation for vessels was 
always an aim of energetic Bristolians. 
To that end the Avon received.a new 
channel at the beginning -of the last 
century, and the Floating Harbour was 
built, at a cost of £600,000. The ship- 
building yards, too, were of much repute, 
and in one of them the Great Western 
steamship, the first to cross the Atlantic, 
was constructed. But the vast size of 
modern shipping has necessitated further 
developments. Part of the Floating Dock 
has actually been covered over, and, 
adorned by statues of Colston, and Bris- 
tols most famous representative, Hdmund 
Burke, has been converted into a recreation 
ground. The docks, suited to modern re- 
quirements, lie at Avonmouth, beyond the 
charining Avon Gorge. Already import- 
ant, they opened out vast capacities for 
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expansion when the Corporation decided 
upon pledging their borough fund as a 
security for further expenditure of about 
£2,000,000. The Prince of Wales cut the 
first sod of this new undertaking in 1903. 
When complete, the Royal Edward Dock 
will cover thirty acres, will be capable of 
enlargement as trade requires it, and will 
include a graving dock 850 feet long. 

Even though the tonnage of Bristol ship- 
ping may have declined for the time being 
relatively to that of Liverpool and South- 
ampton, the energy of Bristol’s inhabitants 
has started the city upon a second, and 
different, career. It has built up a new 
wealth of its own out of the factories for 
chocolate, tobacco, soap, and other necessities 
which have perpetuated its name throughout 
the civilised world. If so disposed, Bristol 
could still display that opulence which, in 
the days of the Restoration, struck the im- 
agination of Pepys, even if his wonder that 
here, as in London, the buildings completely 
shut out the woods and the fields was proper 
to a state of society long since obsolete. 

What would John and Sebastian Cabot, 
the discoverers of North America, think of 
it all if they came to life again? They 
would be astonished, but they would cer- 
tainly be proud. Their monument, under- 
taken in 1897 on the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the sailing of their ship Matthew, 
stands on Brandon Hill. It is there, perhaps, 
that one best catches the spirit of the earnest 
and courageous city of Bristol. 
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I.—RIPON. 

OC a tired man a brief rest in an old- 
world town like Ripon must needs 
come as a veritable panacea—the old- 

fashioned inns in the market-place are so 
comfortable and sleepy, the life of the folk 
seems to move so gently and with such 
tranquillity, the cathedral itself is better 
than an anodyne, and all around the city 
lies a wealth of quiet, essentially English 
scenery, Which is restful to tired eyes. In 
such an old-world, old-fashioned place there 
is a sense of peace which can never be 
found elsewhere—a peculiar sense which 
always seems to be associated with the 
presence of an English cathedral. 

Of the early history of Ripon and _ its 
minster very little is known. Originally a 
station of the Brigantean Celts, there is 
nothing certain to be said of it until 661, 
when Alfred or Ajlefrid, Prince of Deira, 
gave to Hata, Abbot of Melrose, sufficient 
land in Ripon whereon to build a religious 
house. This was subsequently occupied by 
Eata and a community of Scottish monks, 
but the establishment had only just got 
into working order when the good fathers 
quarrelled with their patron, who promptly 
turned them out. (A#lcfrid then gave the 
land and house to Wilfrith, his former 


tutor, who had already made a great 
reputation for himself in _ ecclesiastical 
circles, and had studied in some of the 
chief centres of learning in Italy. To 
Wilfrith were due the first beginnings of 
Ripon as a great ecclesiastical centre. He 
was created Archbishop of York in 669, 
and spent his ten years’ occupancy of the 
see in building the minster there. But he 
also established a minster or abbey church 
at Ripon, and brought workmen over from 
Italy to beautify it. 

Of that abbey, and of the first monastery 
of Eata, there are now no traces remaining, 
though local tradition points out their con- 
jectural sites. Local tradition, too, points 
out the site of the great battle fought 
between Osbert and Ella, Kings of North- 
umbria, and Inguar the Dane, in 867—a 
battle of such a devastating nature that 
Ripon was reduced to dust and ashes. 
Somewhere about the end of the ninth 
century the ancient town government of 
Ripon was established, the controlling 
body being composed of a Wakeman, 
twelve Elders, and twenty-four assistants. 
The Wakeman’s chief duty was to blow a 
horn every night at nine o'clock and then 
set a watch. For the performance of this 
custom the Wakeman was entitled to 
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an annual payment of fourpence from all 
householders having two doors to their 
dwellings and twopence from those who 
had only one. This form of government 
existed in Ripon until the reign of James 
I.: the custom of blowing the Wakeman’s 
horn is still kept up. 

Itself a somewhat sleepy, quiet little 
market town, rarely disturbed from its 
usual serenity, Ripon is dominated by its 
minster, which ranks with York and Bever- 
ley among the great churches of York- 
shire. Of its early history there is very 
little known. No traces remain of the 
churches built by Eata and Wilfrith, and 
all that one can learn of that erected by 
the latter is derived from the monkish 
chronicles. He died at Oundle, in North- 
amptonshire, and it seems to be the fact 
that his remains were brought to Ripon 
for interment. But while some authorities 
assert that they still sanctify the city which 
he did so much to make famous, other 
writers are equally positive that they were 
removed to Canterbury by order of Arch- 
bishop Odo. 

It is commonly supposed that Thurstan, 
Archbishop of York (1114-40), was the 
founder of the present cathedral, but ac- 
cording to Mr. Walbran, a noted authority 
on all matters relating to Ripon, the real 
founder was Roger de Pont lHvéque, who 
was in occupancy of the archbishopric from 
1154 to 1181. As the church stands at 
present, it is on the exact lines which Arch- 
bishop Roger designed for it, and the only 
difference between its modern and_ its 
ancient aspect is that the three spires 
which formerly surmounted the towers 
were taken down about 1666. 

What is of accurate knowledge respecting 
the history of Ripon Cathedral may be sum- 
marised in very brief fashion. Between 1154 
and 1181 Archbishop Roger built the west 
front, the central tower, the transept, and 
part of the choir and aisles. Between 1288 
and 1300 Archbishop John the Roman re- 
paired the choir in thorough fashion ; twenty 
years later Archbishop William de Melton 
extended the choir aisles. The octagonal 
spires were placed on the towers about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and about 
the middle of the seventeenth one of them 
fell and did much damage to the roof and 
interior of the choir. Between 1829 and 1832 
a good deal of alteration was carried out, and 
during the nine years elapsing between 1861 
and 1869 the fabric was completely restored 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, at a cost of £35,000. 

The architectural features of the cathe- 
dral are plainly marked. The west front 
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is Early English; the nave is Early English 
to Perpendicular ; the interior of the central 
tower is partly Norman and partly Perpen- 
dicular; the choir screen is Perpendicular, 
and the choir is chiefly Decorated. The 
total length of the church is 270 feet; the 
three towers are each 120 feet high; the 
nave is 170 feet long, 87 feet wide, and 88 
feet high; the transept, 182 feet in length 
and 36 feet in width; the choir, 182 feet 
long, 663 feet wide, and 79 feet high; the 
chapter-house, 343 feet in length, 29 feet in 
width, and 183 feet in height. Under the 
church there is a tiny crypt. 

The beauties of Ripon Cathedral are 
many. Its west front, plain to severity, 
is an excellent example of the best work of 
the Early English period. Entered by the 
west door, the interior immediately strikes 
one as being remarkable for the breadth of 
the nave and side aisles. The nave is 
separated into six bays, and the pillars 
dividing it from the side aisles are very 
graceful. Neither nave nor aisles possess 
any interesting monuments, with the ex- 
ception of a curious altar-tomb near the 
font. There is more of interest in the 
transepts, which stand to-day exactly as 
when they were built by Archbishop Roger. 
In the north transept is the Markenfield 
Chapel, which was originally the mortuary 
chapel-of the Markenfields of Markenfield 
Hall, a fine, historic old house just outside 
Ripon, but was appropriated by the Blackets 
of Newby three hundred years ago. Here 
there are several fine altar-tombs of dead 
Markenfields and Blackets. Both transepts, 
indeed, are full of tombs and monuments of 
great Yorkshire families who lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

One of the finest features of the cathedral 
is the ancient stone pulpit which stands at 
the north corner of the screen dividing the 
choir from the nave. The screen itself is 
carved in Perpendicular style, and is singu- 
larly graceful and beautiful. The great east 
window is in the Decorated style, and was 
filled with painted glass which was wantonly 
destroyed by a troop of Parliamentary 
soldiers under Sir Thomas Mauleverer, who 
made the church their headquarters during 
the Civil War. South of the choir is a 
building used as vestry and chapter-house, 
which some authorities believe to be the 
original church of St. Wilfrith, and others 
that built by Archbishop Odo. The archi- 
tecture is certainly Norman, and it would 
seem that this part of the cathedral was 
originally the south aisle of a collegiate 
church built during the eleventh century, 
and retained by Archbishop Roger. 
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By far the most curious and interesting 
place in Ripon Cathedral is the opening in 
the erypt which is known as St. Wilfrid’s 
Needle. The crypt itself is gained by a flight 
of steps and a long narrow passage, reached 
by a trap-door in the pavement near the en- 
trance to the choir. St. Wilfrid’s Needle is a 
small opening made through the north wall of 
the crypt, and in consequence of the immense 
thickness of the wall it is of considerable 
length, but is only eighteen inches in height 
by thirteen inches in width at the opening 
into the crypt. At the other opening, 
reached by steps from the choir stalls, it 
is much higher and wider. The legend con- 
cerning it is quaint and curious, and prob- 
ably unique. According to long accepted 
tradition this uncommon opening was used 
as a place of ordeal of women upon whose 
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chastity some doubt had been cast. Those 
who successfully passed the narrow opening 
were regarded as cleared; those who could 
not were, if not judged, at least left open 
to suspicion. ‘‘They pricked their credits,” 
remarks Fuller in his witty way, “who 
could not thread the needle.” But. like 
many other legends, this appears to have 
no very real basis on fact. It seems much 
more probable that the crypt, the opening, 
and the steps leading to the choir stalls 
were used as a confessional. 
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The present Bishopric of Ripon is quite 
modern in origin; it was founded as recently 
as 1836, and was carved out of the arch- 
diocese of York. But it is almost the 
only modern thing connected with the 
city. There are abundant institutions and 
houses in Ripon to prove its antiquity 
and its honourable connection with the 
historic past. The Grammar _ School, 
founded by. Edward VI. and incorporated 
and endowed by Queen Mary a _ few 
years later, has sent out into the world 
several men of eminence. Jepson’s Hospital, 
or the Blue Coat School, was founded by 
Zacharias Jepson, an apothecary of York 
and a native of Ripon, for the purpose of 
educating and providing for twelve poor 
boys, orphans or sons of freemen of the 
city, and for starting them in _ business. 
A very ancient foundation is that estab- 
lished very early in the twelfth century, 
under the title of the Hospital of St. John 
the Baptist. It provides accommodation 
for two aged and poor women, and owes its 
existence to the benevolence of Thomas II., 
Archbishop of York. The chapel of this 
institution has not been used for a hundred 
and forty years, but the ancient chapel of 
the Hospital of the Sisters of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, founded by Archbishop Thurstan, is 
still in existence, and forms one of the finest 
monuments of antiquity in Ripon. The an- 
cient chapel of the Maison de Dieu has 
become a ruin, which is well worthy of in- 
spection. 

II.—FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 

It is a common saying of the unthinking 
who see Fountains Abbey for the first time 
and are carried away by the wonderful 
beauty of its situation : ‘* Ah, the old monks 
knew where to build houses for themselves.” 
In point of truth, much of the beauty of 
Fountains, certainly one of the loveliest 
spots in England, is due to the labours of 
the little band of monks who, driven out 
of the rich and powerful Abbey of St. Mary 
at York by reason of the unholy laxity then 
prevalent there, came into the valley of the 
Skell and founded here’ a new religious 
house, literally in a wilderness. ‘The first 
Fountains Abbey,” says one of its many 
chroniclers, ‘‘ was a forest tree. In the days 
of the simple beginning the brethren ate 
and slept and said their prayers under an 
elm which stood in the middle of the 
valley . .. full of thorns and rocks ...a 
better dwelling for wild beasts than men.” 
The thorns and rocks and savage wildness 
are now gone, and Fountains is one of the 
loveliest show places in Yorkshire, but it 
was the Cistercians who made it what it is. 
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The monks who in the bitter winter of 
1132 fled to the Skell valley, near Ripon, 
there endured privations which would test 
the faith of modern Christians in a severe 
fashion. They lived amongst the rocks or 
under yew trees; on several occasions they 
subsisted on the leaves of the trees that 
sheltered them; bread was to them a 
delicacy. Then they got them a hut built, 
and after that wooden cells and a chapel, 
and, enduring all things for two years, 
made themselves so talked of for sanctity 
and self-abnegation that Hugh, Dean of 
York, being near his last end, came to die 
amongst them, and left them all his con- 
siderable property. After that the monks 
began to build, and the third Abbot, Henry 
Murdoe (afterwards Archbishop of York), 
made such substantial progress with church 
and cloister that Fountains Abbey (so 
called from the numerous springs of water 
—De Fontibus—rising hereabouts) became 
-one of the most important houses in the 
county. It had its vicissitudes in the way 
of fires, but the excellent lives of its 
inmates attracted the notice of pious bene- 
factors, and wealth poured into the coffers 
of the Abbots. Naturally, the strict, as- 
cetic life of the first inmates had been 
exchanged for something much more com- 
fortable, but the monks of Fountains, rich 
and powerful though they became, never 
incurred the charge of dissolute or idle 
conduct. “The ideal of their monastic life,” 
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says Dean Hodges, was an active day, 
wherein from dawn till dark there should 
not be an idle moment.” Nevertheless, they 
knew the value of innocent pleasure, and 
the records show that they were enter- 
tained at times by minstrels, jongleurs, 
gymnasts, and even jesters, and in the 
bursar’s accounts there is an item of four- 
pence paid to “a fool called Solomon,” with 
the naive entry that the said fool came there 
again. 

When Fountains Abbey was handed over 
at the Dissolution of the Monasteries its 
annual value was £998, and it was the 
richest religious house in Yorkshire with 
the exception of the house from which it 
sprang—St. Mary’s at York. Its lands ex- 
tended from the western mountains to 
Ripon; it held no less than 60,000 acres in 
Craven alone; successive Abbots had built 
and built until the last, Marmaduke Bradley 
—“the wisest monk in England”—was able 
to look upon one of the most magnificent 
ecclesiastical structures in the world. It 
must always be remembered in considering 
the architecture of Fountains Abbey that 
its original architect was Geoffrey of Clair-’ 
vaux, sent to Yorkshire for that express 
purpose by the great St. Bernard himself, 
and that its masons were the monks who 
lived in its cloisters. Its general plan is 
that of Clairvaux, or of Citeaux, and recent 
excavations have revealed so much that it 
now presents the best opportunity in this 
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country of forming an accurate notion of 
the arrangements of a great conventual 
house. At the Dissolution it was sold to 
Sir Richard Gresham, and it went through 
some vicissitudes until in 1768 it was bought 
by Mr. Aislabie, of Ripon, for £18,000. Since 
then it has been the object of reverent 
care, and it is now one of the favourite 
resorts of Yorkshire folk who love to visit 


green places wherein something of the 
storied past mingles with the peaceful 
present. There are few more beautifully 


situated places in the world—the combina- 
tion of woodland, river scenery, grey ruins, 
and wonderful vistas of meadow and _ hill 
helps, with the associations of the abbey 
itself, to produce sensations which are only 
experienced: in the old homes of religion 
and piety. 
IIl.—BEVERLEY. 

Although it stands in the midst of a flat 
country, the little market town of Beverley 
is one of the most interesting and pictur 
esque places in Yorkshire. Its immediate 
surroundings are notable for little more 
than the richness of the cornfields which 
stretch between the Wolds and the North 
Sea, but within the town itself there is 
more to be seen than in any town of its 
size in the North Country. Its magnificent 
minster, second only to that of York, is 
worthy to rank with the finest churches 
in England, and it possesses another object 
of great ecclesiastical and archeological 
interest’ in its parish church of St. Mary. 
Entered from the north, by the last of the 
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gates, the town presents 
spectacle to the lover of 
the quaint and _ picturesque. Just 
within the bar stands St. Mary’s 
Church, surrounded by old - world 
houses ; then comes the _ spacious 
market-place, very eighteenth-century 
in appearance; then the smaller 
Wednesday market; last of all the 
minster. There is only one other town 
in the world which can be put in a 
special class with Beverley, and that 
is Rouen; and the comparison between 
the two places has been made so often 
as to have become hackneyed. But 
its obviousness is there. 

There is very little recorded of 
Beverley before the end of the seventh 
century, when St. John of Beverley, 
who was then Archbishop of York, 
founded a chureh on the site of the 
present minster. Here he died in 721, 
and his remains—which were last ex- 
humed in 1736—rest within the minster. 
For a century and a half after his death 
the community which he established rested 
in peace, but in 866 the marauding Danes 
fell upon East Yorkshire, and monks and 
nuns were driven out of Beverley into the 
neighbouring woods until 937, when Athel- 
stan, grandson of Alfred the Great, restored 
them to their own. Thenceforward the 
religious house which St. John (who had al- 
ready begun to work miracles) founded in 
small fashion, began to wax prosperous, and 
by the time of the Norman Conquest it 
possessed 20,000 acres of land, rich benefices, 
and many privileges. The town prospered 
with it. It had the curious distinction of 
being the only town spared by William the 
Conqueror when he devastated the land from 
Humber to Tees, and it was visited constantly 
by the sovereigns of the Middle Ages, prob- 
ably because they wanted some favour from 
miracle-working St. John. 

When the Commissioners dissolved the 
establishment under the Colleges and 
Chantries Act in 1547, the annual revenue 
was about £1,000 of the money of that 
day. After the Dissolution the minster 
fell upon sad days, and its clerical staff 
was reduced to a vicar and three curates, 
and the fabric itself was neglected and 
began to decay. A foolish system of so- 
called ‘‘restoration” was practised upon 
it during the Georgian era, and it was 
not until 1866, when the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott took it in hand, that it was given 
back to a semblance of its original 
beauty. 

As an architectural work Beverley Minster 


old bars or 
a charming 
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is full of strength and charm. Its west 
front is considered by the best judges to be 
the finest Perpendicular work in England. 
The late Professor Freeman had a particu- 
lar admiration for the flying buttresses and 
for the Early English transepts, and re- 
marked in his work on “ English Cathedral 
Cities” that Beverley yielded neither to York 
nor to Lincoln in beauty. The interior of 
the minster is particularly noticeable because 
of its perfect proportion, in which respect 
it is unequalled amongst the greater English 
churches. Few interiors have so much to 
show. There is the Frith-Stool (the free 
seat), one of the only three in the North of 
England (the others being at Hexham and 
at Sprotborough, near Doncaster), by seat- 
ing himself wherein a fugitive from justice 
found respite for thirty days, with food and 
lodging, and a safe conduct to the near- 
est port. There is the Percy Shrine, con- 
sidered by some to be the finest example 
of monumental architecture in Europe; 
there, too, are the graves of St. John of 
Beverley and of the two mysterious Virgin 
Sisters, whose names are unknown but who 
left certain lands to the freemen of Beverley 
whereon three cows were to be nurtured 
from Lady Day to Michaelmas. In one 
feature of its interior Beverley Minster is 
unsurpassed : the choir contains more miseri- 
cords than any other church in England— 
sixty-eight in all, Lincoln Cathedral coming 
next with sixty-four. Of the sixty-eight, 
forty-two are tabernacled in very elabor- 
ate fashion. The carvings are said to have 
some cryptic meaning, but the key to it 
has been lost for centuries. 

No one who visits Beverley should fail 
to notice the massive columns at the inter- 
section of nave, choir, and transepts, the 
architecture of the tri- 


forium, of the altar 
screen and the _ choir 
sereen, or the many 


brasses and monuments 
about the walls. It gives 
but a poor notion of the 
minster to say that the 
interior is 3824 feet in 
length and the exterior 
865 feet, that it is 167 
feet 2 inches wide across 
the transepts, and that 
its western towers are 
162} feet in height. It is 
a church of beauty 
rather than of dimen- 
sions, and its greatest 
beauty lies in its ex- 
quisite proportion. 
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The Church of St. Mary, just within the 
North Bar, is worthy to rank amongst the 
finest parish churches in England, as it is 
certainly one of the largest. In some respects 
it is even more interesting than the min- 
ster. Early in the sixteenth century the 
tower fell during divine service and killed 
several people, who are commemorated in 
a quaint inscription. Here are many things 
to see—the Minstrel’s Pillar, the west win- 
dow, by Pugin; the font, said by so not- 
able an authority as Lord Grimthorpe to be 
the finest he knows of; the pulpit, and 
various quaint carvings on the oak beams. 
In the parish register are two entries which 
must needs arouse curiosity :— 
1689, Dec. 16. 
buried. 
Dec. 23. Johannes Frederick Bellow (be- 
headed for killing the other), buried. 

These two men, privates in a Danish 
regiment which came over with William 
l., fought a duel at Beverley. Bellow 
killed Straker, and was beheaded for the 
crime. In the church there is a lozenge- 

shaped tablet which is thus inscribed :— 

“Here two young Danish souldiers lye: 
The one in quarrell chane’d to die; 


The other’s head, by their own law, 
With sword was severed at one blow.” 


Daniel Straker, a Danish trooper, 
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IvV.-—-SELBY. 

Selby, like many other places, owes its 
origin to religion. It has been claimed 
that it was originally a Roman station, but 
there is nothing to show that it had any 
existence previous to the Norman Conquest. 
The origin of the abbey is interesting. 
According to the monkish chroniclers, a 
monk of Auxerre, in France, whose name was 
Benedict, grew discontented with his lot, 
and ran away from the monastery. He 
also, very wickedly, carried off with him a 
finger of St. Germanus, the patron saint of 
Auxerre, and with this holy thing in his 
possession crossed to England. Somewhere 
about the year 1070 Benedict was discovered 
sitting beneath a tree on the banks of the 
Ouse, taking great care of St. Germanus’s 
finger; and the High Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
who made the discovery, and who must 
have been an eminently pious man, was so 
moved by it that he gave Benedict a house 
wherein to shrine the stolen digit. Thus 
arose the Abbey of Selby—according to 
legend. In point of fact, it was founded by 
William the Conqueror in 1070. In that 
year the King visited the town with his 
consort, who was there delivered of the son 
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who afterwards ascended the throne as 
Henry I. The Norman kings always held 
Selby in high esteem, and gave it many liber- 
ties and privileges, and both town and abbey 
became rich and powerful—the town, the 
most important port on Ouse or Humber ; 
the church, one of the wealthiest in the 
north of England. 

After the Dissolution the abbey church 
became the parish church of the town. It 
appears to have been treated with more 
care and reverence than was usually the 
case. In 1690 the central tower fell and did 
much damage; it was subsequently replaced 
by a tower which did not add to the 
beauty of the church, and which has had 
to be rebuilt. During the last half-century 
the abbey has been thoroughly restored by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and it is to-day one of 
the finest specimens of Norman architecture 
in the country, though the Norman work is 
largely mixed with work of the Early 
English and Decorated periods. The sedilia 
in the chancel and the arcading in the 
choir are exceptionally interesting, and the 
church contains quite a wealth of monu- 
ments and tombs, and has some amusing 
epitaphs. 


SELBY MARKET PLACE AND ABBEY. 
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‘s SYLVAN WYE!” sings Wordsworth, 
in the neighbourhood of Tintern; 
and his adjective is not there mis- 

applied. But where the very young stream 

comes down swart Plynlimmon’s southern 

-side it is anything rather than sylvan. 

Bright and pure as water can be, but with 

bare banks. And it is the same with its 

early tributaries, two of which, as large 
nearly as itself, join it ere its first village 
is reached. There is no promise here of the 
lower woods, the smiling orchards, and the 
sunny gardens in which the bees gather 
the honey mentioned by many a bard as 
one of the most desirable of the good 
things for which Wye’s valley is famous. 

A tew cottages are here in the uplands; a 

solitary and welcome inn; and then comes 

the trim red and white village of LLAN- 

GURIG as the beginning of civilisation for 

our river. 

A hundred years ago Samuel Ireland, a 
somewhat bad-tempered critic of the pic- 
turesque, gave Llangurig a poor character. 
He wrote about its “clay cottages without 
chimneys, churlish boors, and sour milk and 
black bread.” Not otherwise may the poor 
little place have been in that fourteenth 
century which saw the great Glyndwr in 
these parts calling his men together. But 
a century has done wonders for Wales 


and Llangurig. There are two snug hotels 
at Llangurig now; the hamlet is as pretty 
and neat as the petted appanage of a rich 
lowland manor; and its church is a little 
gem in which the old is carefully preserved 
and blended with additions that Sir Gilbert 
Scott himself would have approved. 

Along the ten miles of Wye’s course 
hence to Rhayader there is nothing on 
the road which may be called a village. 
Sundry white farmsteads of the rough old 
kind, belted by high trees, with manure 
hgaps at the doors, quite in the old Welsh 
way, and some scattered cottages—that is 
all.. Wye’s voice grows louder and louder 
in the glen, which narrows in but one place 
to a ravine, where the little Marteg joins 
it-on the left. This ravine of NANNERTH is 
grandeur in miniature. Wye’s clear green 
waters become suddenly angry with the 
rocks which stand up and ledge themselves 
in its bed. They bellow and foam and _ toss 
about, and dash down yards at a leap. 
And then the fit is over, and a dark poo! 
at the bottom of the ravine makes one 
long for a rod and the right fly for the 
moment. The woods thicken lower down 
the valley, so that ere Rhayader’s church on 
its fir-capped knoll appears, Wye has become 
as sylvan as in its last gorgeous reach to 


Chepstow. 
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RHAYADER Gwy (the Falls of Wye) is in 
Radnorshire, ‘‘ the least Welsh of Wales’s 
counties, peopled by the descendants of 
the Lords Marchers and their dependents.” 
And yet Rhayader is more thoroughly 
Welsh in its surroundings and the character 
of its people than many a coast town of 
the north and west. It is a grey little town 
above the river, where this first: dives 
violently under the bridge, which has been 
painted by hundreds of artists, and then 
curves past a wooded brae with the bold 
freedom of adolescence. There is little of 
historic interest here, once you have traced 
the lines of the old castle mound below 
the church. But the people had some 
quaint customs until recently; that, for 
instance, of carrying pebbles at a funeral, 
tossing them together at the turn leading 
to the church, and saying ‘‘ Carn-ar-by-ben— 
a .heap on thy head!” But, like the 
dancing on the north side of churchyards 
in Wales, this custom has languished to 
extinction. 

Just below Rhayader the pellucid Elan 
joins the Wye when this has satisfactorily 
described its first fine semicircle. It is not 
the Elan only, but the Clearwen also, ab- 
sorbed in it. Years ago the Elan Valley 
was known far and wide for its loveliness. 
Shelley lived for a time in it, and in 1812 he 
could not have been more out of the world 
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For years it has been chipping, excavating, 
blasting, shearing trees, levelling, damming, 
and road making. The result is what it 
was bound to be. For the time the valley 
is completely spoiled. _One can only hope 
that by-and-by Birmingham will do its 
utmost to heal the atrocious wounds which 
it has been compelled to inflict upon one of 
Wales’s sweetest glens. 

Wye now sweeps through the broader 
valley prepared for it towards Builth. 
Here and there a private wooden bridge 
crosses it. Some lovely demesnes soar on 
the hillsides. _DoLDOWLOD is one _ such; 
associated, like the Elan Valley, with 
Birmingham for ages to come, for Watt, 
the great engineer, lived here when he had 
had enough of his factory at Soho. The 
Doldowlod woods are charming for their 
larches, aged hollies, and forest trees, and 
in June for the rhododendrons which 
blaze by the roadside. NEWBRIDGE is the 
only village to notice, with admiration 
for its site high above the river, until 
Builth Road (a railway station and little 
else) is passed, and Wye’s rapids are seen 
fretting below. Beyond is Builth itself, in 
a wide hill basin, something like Rhayader’s, 
where the Irfon joins our river with a 
flood of water from the wilds of Cardigan- 
shire. A mile or two above, another tribu- 
tary charges darkly through a rocky defile 
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than at Nant Gwyllt, the house which on 
picture-postecards sells so well in his honour, 
But what a change has come over Cwm 
Klan and the road in the mountains leading 
to it! Birmingham, thirsting for pure 
water, has wisely come here for its supply. 


IN THE DISTANCE 


from the north-west. This is the Ithon, in 
which big salmon may be taken, though 
not so freely as in the olden time. Without 
the Ithon, Llandrindod Wells, some five 
miles up its valley, would lose much attrae- 
tive advertising material, and the Wye 
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would speed south appreciably thinner in pack of Normans was on his heels? He 


body. had had a fair start in that scamper from 
His grand- 
came through 
many a worse peril, and, having married 


At Buinrn we are in a centre of medi- Aberedw, lower down the Wye. 
‘cinal springs. Since civilisation gave leisured father, the Great Llewellyn, 
Englishmen a taste for spas, Builth, Llan- 
drindod, Llanwrtyd, 
Llangammarch, and other 
minor springs of Breck- 
nockshire and Radnor- 
‘shire have enjoyed some- 
thing of a vogue. Llan- 
drindod Wells is the most 
determined of this coterie 
of health resorts. It 
stands highest and 
breathes the strongest 
air; and very pleasant on 
a bright day is the con- 
trast of its red houses 
with the blue sky, the 
green pines, and its en- 
vironing line of low 
purple hill tops. But 
Builth beats it for age 
-and memories, Llandrin- 
‘dod’s most flagitious 
record seems to be con- Photo: J. Owen, Newtown. 
-cerned with the gambling 
-at its pump-rooms in the 
eighteenth century, a > ; . i) 
century when gambling was a fashion. In the King of England’s daughter, oie! in 
the esteem of Welsh patriots, Builth bears his bed. Why should not Llewellyn ap 
-on its escutcheon for ever that bar sinister Griffith be as crafty and successful as his 
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death in 1282 With this apology for the Builth black- 
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| t] massacre. It is a spot which traditions and 
tragedy at first. The Wye gladdens the 4 ae 
i we ge : > bards have made easily recognisable. 
+h the bards have g 
heart here. For a mile it glides through 
j di Some two miles on the road to Llanwrtyd 
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public spaces on its right bank, and pretty in the west a“ ie ne aoe et aa 
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its church with the tower like a castle It is not very ea Sat A He ee 
ae) ‘ ‘ed paces to the granite obelisk 
keep, and its castle mounds (two or three go on a Reese . ree ae ee ae 
_ gigantic green molehills), is as comely a set up In ake a x Rs at eee 
little market town as any in Wales. Yet spot as nearly as may e ny Re ae 
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ars: ) cof : sotte ar nn plo a 
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Every c ‘3 the story. they died to Hf 
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stand for the black- Among the trees and brushwoc¢ oe 
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coun yes ee ae ton though a‘ the dying prince used the water of the well 
pursuit in his own Wales, even thoug } 
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for their ceremonies. Nothing more need Welsh mountains, at their best they wear 

be said. Dead, Llewellyn’s head was cut their crimson and green and russet bravely. 

off; tied in a bush of broom, and sent to In the heart of them, with much else to 

_Edward I. at Rhuddlan, whence it travelled charm the lover of N ature, and easily ac- 

“to London to decorate the city, insulted cessible from Hay, six miles past Lyswen, 

* with ‘a crown of tinsel. Broom will not to lie LLANTHONY P RIORY _and ABBEY, with 
= this day, it is affirmed, grow in the parish their curiously different interests. Strictly, 
© 6f Llanynis, of which Cwm Llewellyn is a they belong to Wye’s lowest reach, since 

part. they are in the glen of the Honddu, a 

~Builth’s church is not interesting. A stream of Wye’s considerable affluent the 
single monument to one John Lloyd, gentle- Monnow; but it were a long jaunt to 
visit them from Monmouth Town. 

Of the Augustine Priory, founded in 1107, 
much remains, the bulk being of the Tran- 
sitional epoch. Even in its first decades 
there was such keen trouble between the 
wild Welsh and the brethren that a 
migration was arranged to Gloucester, and 
Llanthony became a subordinate and re- 
duced establishment. Some seven hundred 
years after its foundation, Walter Savage 
Landor, having with characteristic eccen- 
tricity bought an estate here, found him- 
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sides of the stream. Aberedw’s rocks have 
some fame, but they are nothing to those 
south of Ross. The conspicuous mound of 
its dead castle at the mouth of the Edw is 
more suggestive. Llewellyn ap Griffith’s 
fatal flight began here, and a shallow recess self equally out of touch with the Black 
in the neighbourhood is called his cave, with Mountain peasantry. He came with large 
equally shallow justification. schemes and an ingenuous young wife; 

Wye’s beauties change now. Beyond, but his temper was suited to neither. He 
the country is more open, and there is little meant to live all his days in the woodland 
gradient for the river’s chafing. Here- paradise he proposed to create in this 
fordshire’s fat red lands are its portion secluded glen, yet a few years were enough 
for many a mile. The Black Mountains for him. His letters to Southey from Llan- 
stretch their purple wall across the horizon, thony are amusing for their unreasonable 
with but faint hints of the deep recesses exasperation at thé inevitable. Still, the 
which pierce it. In cloudy weather they are valley owes much to him and his family : 
black enough to be repellent; but, like most not all his theories in arboriculture have 
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CLIFFORD CASTLE; HEREFORD. 


come to nought here. Higher up the glen 
is the modern abbey of Father Ignatius, 
who has attempted to revive in his own 
way both the religious spirit and the archi- 
tecture of the old priory. 

Returning to the Wye from Llanthony, 
in the intervening parallel range of valleys 
there is another that must not be neglected 
—the Dore, or Golden Valley, which ends 
at Pontrilas. It is golden only by courtesy 
or wilful misconception of the word Dore, 


But it has ten miles of quiet beauty, which — 


is Wye’s in the middle reach reproduced 
on a smaller scale. Urishay ‘‘ Castle,” 
Snodhill Castle, EKwyas Harold, and Dore 
Abbey are some of its ‘‘sights,” and the 
pretty stream which pervades the valley, 
with good store of trout, is the best sight 
of all. Like the Honddu, the Dore is 
related to the Wye through the Monnow. 

At Three Cocks, where there is an old 
coaching inn, the Wye moves on for Here- 
ford as smoothly as if all its troubles were 
over. Glasbury (the Blue Town) follows 
Three Cocks; and then Hay. Here it is 
**Good-bye” to Wales. The border-line was 
for centuries an indeterminate one, and 
even in Henry IV.’s time this ‘“ ancient 
town was consumed by fire by the 
profligate rebel, Owen Glyndwr, in his 
marches through the country.” Hay’s name 
has more than one derivation, but that 
which borrows it straight from the French 
“‘haie,” a hedge, seems most acceptable. A 
thorny hedge it was for its inhabitants ; its 
castle—now, of course, ruined—no sufficient 
protection. 

A little farther, and a sturdier ruin on 
a slope close to the river recalls one of the 
most famous romances of Plantagenet 
times, with tragedy in the sequel, as those 
rough times generally demanded. This is 
CLIFFORD CASTLE, a typical fortress of 


the hundred and forty-three border castles. 


which, according to Pennant, made up the 
fierce chain welded by the Normans, kings 
and lords marchers, to hold the Welsh aloof 
from England. Here was born (one need 
not doubt it) the “Fair Rosamond” of the 
‘ballads, the Jane Clifford whom Henry 
‘IL.’s jealous Queen found a way to kill 
at Woodstock; “a pleasant damosell” (as 
Holinshed tells us) ‘“‘whome he (the King) 
’cleped the rose of the world, the common 
people named hir Rosamond, for hir pass- 
ing beautie, propernesse of person, and 
pleasant wit, with other amyable qualities, 
being verily a rare and peerelesse peece 1n 
those days.” “Fair Rosamond” is Clifford 
‘Castle’s strongest appeal to us; such sweet- 
ness and misfortune overwhelm the interest 
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of the careers of the male Cliffords, some of 
whom did much for English history. But 
Hereford now claims us, and we pass at 
swallow’s speed the intervening villages 
of Whitney, Bradwardine, and the rest, 
placid and pretty though they are among 
the trees and soft undulations of Wye’s 
green and wooded banks. 


HEREFORD is handsomely couched on both 
sides of the Wye in the lowlands. Even 
before one knows it, one thinks of it as 
the prosperous mart for fat cattle, cider, 
and hops that it is. The sun seems focussed 
on its lush meadows and ruddy acres by 
the remote, if slightly irregular, girdle of its 
hills. The view of these mountains from the 
uppermost of the bridges, with a dazzling 
pool of the beautiful Wye, as it were, point- 
ing to them, is one of the pleasures of 
St. Ethelbert’s city. For the rest, there is 
not too much bustle here, save on market 
days, when tawny and huge-boned country- 
men crowd its spaces. Noting some of 
these gentry in Offa Street, one wonders if 
they are physically true representatives of 
the men of Hereford eleven hundred years 
ago, when the Mercian King, Offa, so 
abominably murdered King Ethelbert, 
whose shrine in Our Lady’s Church of 
Fernley, or Ferleg, as Hereford was then 
called, was to do such great things for the 
place and become the corner-stone of the 
first cathedral 

After Wye’s graces, where it meanders 
through the city as if loth to leave it, the 
cathedral is the one thing that holds us 


here. Hereford’s old houses have dis- 
appeared alarmingly in the last few 
decades. So much so that one feels quite 


grateful to a solid commercial institution 
like Lloyds’ Banking Company for preserv- 
ing by daily use that one very particu- 
lar specimen of Jacobean black-and-white 
architecture. dated 1621, which stands at 
the parting of streets for all comers to see, 
ere reaching the cathedral from the railway. 
There ought to be a castle here, but there is 
a Castle Green instead. Nelson’s monument 
perhaps marks the spot where the Barons 
of England executed Edward II.’s favourite, 
De Spenser, having a few years previously 
wiped out Piers Gaveston near Guy's Cliff 
in the same way. The city has been burnt 
and ravaged again and again by marauding 
Welshmen, and scourged by the plague ; 
it acquired a great name for its municipal 
government in Plantagenet times (he who 
struck its mayor suffered the loss of his 
hand), and it has lived happily ever since 
the Wars of the Roses. 
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Come we now to the cathedral of rose- 
coloured stone, with the low massive tower 
and the new, perhaps too new, west front, 
stately with rose-coloured statues and 
statuettes fresh from the sculptor’s work- 
shop. It is a small building, comparatively ; 
and its exterior more than a little belies 
it. The stranger who knows that it is a 
Norman foundation, and that its nave is to 
be bracketed with Durham’s and Glouces- 
ter’s for majesty, searches well nigh in 
vain outside for anything of that period. 
The Gothic developments: are all repre- 
sented, and there is much too much of that 
pseudo-Gothie for which Wyatt, more than 
a hundred years ago, displaced the Norman. 
“On the 17th day of April (1786), about 
half past six in the evening, the west 
tower of the cathedral, with part of the 
body of the church, unfortunately fell 
down.” James Wyatt, who did not admire 
Norman architecture, was called in for the 
restoration, and ‘‘Wyatt’s Folly” was the 
result. This has now given way to the 
new and highly ornate Decorated facade 
which was dedicated on Lady Day, 1904. 
It were as futile to call this a second 
incongruity as to lament the blind 
trust in Wyatt. The best had to be made 
of Wyatt's unwisdom as an inheritance: 


and, considered in itself, the achievement 
is a beautiful one. 
From an outside estimate, Hereford 


Cathedral is all Early English and Deco- 
rated work, Bishop Booth’s north porch 
and the cloisters being perhaps the most 
striking examples of the latter period, and 
the beetling old fourteenth-century tower, 
very low for its breadth, and closely beaded 
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supreme in 


ornament, 
It is certainly small, con-~ 
trasted with York Minster, which is 525 feet 
long to its 342 feet; and its tower, 140 feet, 
is insignificant in height, so that at a few 
miles the eye rests rather on the spires of 
St. Peter's and All Saints’ than upon the 


with ball flower 
interest over all. 


mother chureh of the diocese. Its mere 


superficies of 26,850 feet is more than 
6,000 feet less than that of Worcester 
Cathedral. 


When we enter the building and stand 
under the memorial west window to the 
late Queen, subscribed ‘‘ by the women 
of Hereford diocese,” again the impression 
of smallness comes strongly. The interior 
does not look its hundred yards in length. 
Bulk rather than spaciousness is here. It is 
due, of course, to the powerful effect of the 
Norman arches and columns of the nave, 
and the low vaulting, here only 64 feet in 
height. Still, it is a surprising trans- 
formation scene, inasmuch as from this 
point the eye need see nothing that is not 
satisfactorily Norman. Wyatt's clerestory 
windows may be disregarded as above the 
eye line. We behold the cathedral pretty 
much as Bishop Reynelm built it in the 
early Norman days. The decorative work 
to these fine arches has been freshened, 
but it remains substantially as the graceful 
fancy of his masons left it. To° be sure, 
there is the almost barbarie splendour of 
the modern rood sereen at the end of 
the nave. Hereford is not the only cathe- 
dral afflicted with such plangent discords. 
Beyond it is the lovely Norman chancel 
arch, not spoiled by the superb modern 
work of the dividing spandrel in the back- 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


ground. The lozenged windows of the 
Lady Chapel twinkle like gem-mosaies far- 
ther still. ; 

The south transept remains healthily 
Norman, like the nave. Not so the north 
transept, which is thirteenth-century work- 
manship throughout. Here is the fine 
open-work tomb of St. Thomas of Hereford, 
a member of the Cantilupe family, distin- 
guished for his pluralities and his piety. His 
shrine did wonders for Hereford, even as 
Kthelbert’s did. Among the miracles wrought 
by his bones was the doubtful benefaction 
of a restoration to life of forty criminals 
after hanging. 

Only the Lady Chapel and the crypt 
can further be noticed, the latter for its 
relative insignificance, its disappointing lack 
of Norman work, and the quite unmis- 
takable smell which continues to tell of its 
long use as a charnel house. The Lady 
Chapel may be dissociated from the Norman 
mass of the cathedral and admired as a 
beautiful and complete specimen of Early 
English work. Its length of 98 feet from 
the reredos to its five dainty windows 
makes it an exceptionally important part 
of so small a cathedral. 

In monuments Hereford Cathedral is not 
very rich. Bishops and deans have the 
field almost to themselves; there is no 
king or queen here save Ethelbert the 
murdered, whose burial spot must be 
conjectural. The most interesting of the 
tombs is a dubious one of Dean Berew or 
Borue, with its quaint canopy decoration 
of sixteen little pigs in full gallop after 
each other, which have made some ascribe 
it, rather humorously, to Bishop Swinfield. 
Brasses, however, abound here, and very 
instructive fashion plates they are. Among 
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the cathedral’s curios is one unique treasure, 
the Hereford Mappa Mundi, a vellum sheet 
on which a certain Richard de Haldingham, 
or de la Battayle, of the thirteenth century, 
gives a pictorial idea of the world’ on the 
flat which shows him to have been a marvel 
of ill-digested information. It is supposed 
to be the oldest map in existence. 

With a glance at the cathedral’s precincts, 
we must now return to the Wye from 
the city which owns David Garrick and 
Nell Gwynne among its children, and is for 
its environment a charming place of. resi- 
dence. The cloisters, Bishop’s and Vicar’s, 
are not remarkable, save for the view of 
the tower above their greens; its weather- 
beaten beauty is from no-other point so 
marked. Between them lies the ruin of 
the chapter house, which must have been 
a lovely decagonal part of the cathedral 
in its day. Its lead was stripped from it 
for garrison purposes in 1645, and decay 
was allowed to set in and continue. 


Between Hereford and Ross there is 
nothing that must detain us. The Wye 
does not hurry through these level green 
meads except in flood times, when it pares 
much soil from its red banks. The spire 
of Ross Church shows from afar, and 
reminds. us of Mr. Kyrle, ‘‘Ye Man of 
Ross,” who had something to do with 
its erection, as with everything else on 
which the comfort of his contemporary 
townsfolk depended. It is hard to think 
that in life he was quite so admirable a 
person as he is reputed to have been, but 
it is inspiriting. He died here in 1724, at 
the age of eighty-seven, and Ross has 
flourished on his fame ever since. The 
elm trees in the churchyard were of his 
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planting, and his good deeds of other kinds 
were numerous, from physicking the needy 
-for nothing to playing Solomon with 
litigants to save them from the lawyers. 
It will be seen that he was not entitled 
to the love of quite all the world. Two 
‘stalwart tall trees grow in the north 
transept of the church near the seat he 
Was accustomed to use. They are said to 
have come thus through the wall in demon- 
strative protest against the sacrilege of a 
certain rector in cutting down one of the 
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Man of Ross’s trees outside. Be that as 
it may, there they are, to enhance the 
interest of the handsome tombs of the 
Rudhalls and of John Kyrle himself, in 
this fine old church on the rock. 

GOODRICH CASTLE, the real gate of the 
lower Wye, is one of the most fascinating 
of the feudal piles in the Welsh marches. 
It is remarkable for its situation above 
the river, its utter loneliness, and the rare 
grandeur of its remains. In April its greens 
are white and perfumed with violets; and 
it is in the keeping of a singularly erudite 
and enthusiastic custodian, whose passion it 
is to delve into its many mysteries which 
remain unexplored. It may date from 
Canute’s time. The citadel, however, its 
oldest recognisable part, belongs to the end 
of the eleventh century. The rest of the 
castle hails from the great Edwardian 
epoch, with the customary later additions 
for the convenience as well as beautification 
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of the building. Ivy mantles it almost 
too heavily for its health, but makes for 
picturesqueness. The views from it in the 
frames of its broken arches and windows 
are of a kind that linger in the memory. 
But if you would taste its romantic 
quality to the utmost, climb to its loneli- 
ness after nightfall, when its owls are 
hooting and the moonlight trifles with its 


walls. It is then a very eerie place 
indeed. at 
From the slender spire of Goodrich’s 


church onwards 
Wrye’s course is 
through scenery 
and with cir- 
cumvolutions 
that are without 
rival in the 
country. The 
hills have al- 
ready swelled 
high on both 
sides, and its 
first gorge be- 
gins with the 
turn from Kerne 
Bridge by Good- 
rich. Itisclassie 
ground, inas- 
much as its 
beauty has 
drawn tourists 
to it for cen- 
turies. From 
Goodrich to Sy- 
mond’s Yat by 
road and ferry 
it is about two 
miles, but nine by the river. And it is by 
water that one ought to make the journey, 
if possible. Then the succession of interests 
san be taken in their natural and most im- 


pressive order: Courtfield in its woods, 
where Henry V. was nursed, and the 
pretty (though desperately embellished) 


little church of Welsh Bicknor, with a 
monument which some say is that of the 
Countess of Salisbury, who then had charge 
of the young King; the very fine cliffs of 
Coldwell, white in their limestone, but 
exquisitely colour-stained, as well as tapes- 
tried with ivy, and compassed with forest 


trees; the Yat itself, a limestone perch 
600 feet above the water, with Wye 


astonishingly on both sides of it, and its 
memories of Viking fights; the Great 
Doward Hill on the other bank, famous 
for the prehistoric material in its caves, 
from the bones of lions and hyenas to 
the flints of stone-age man; the Little 
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Doward, a fine beacon mark; the wooded 
ridge of Dean Forest hugging the left 
bank of the river throughout, hundreds of 
feet up; and so to Monmouth town in its 
green clearing, through which the Monnow 
and the Trothy come to the Wye as its last 
contributories of size. It is a procession of 
beautiful scenes. One is never overwhelmed 
by sublimity, but there is not a tame 
yard to the miles. 

MonmoutH must not keep us_ long, 
agreeable old market and county town 
that it is, rejoicing still in its connection 
with the victor of Agincourt. The country 
west of it is perfectly delightful in its 
blend of hills, valleys, and hollows, threaded 
with trout streams, and gay in spring 
with primroses, violets, and hyacinths. 
Another name for the old province of 
Gwent here might well be ‘The Land of 
White Violets.” Yet another, ‘‘The Land 
of Castles.” . Of these, Raglan, White 
Castle, Skenfrith, and Grosmont are the 
chief, all accessible from Monmouth, whose 
own castle is a very modest ruin at the 
back of the main street, with nothing but 
‘the memory to do it honour as Henry V.’s 
birthplace. 
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The most conspicuous ancient treasure of 
Monmouth is its stout little Welsh gate on 
the Monnow Bridge, which the Duke of 
Beaufort, omnipotent hereabouts, his aban- 
donment of Troy House notwithstanding, 
has presented to the town for all eternity. 
It is a real treasure, and so is the little 
Norman church of St. Thomas-over-Monnow. 
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The parish church of St. Mary, on the crest 
of the town, does not do justice to its anti- 
quity. Quite otherwise is it with the sweet 
little block of the old priory buildings ad- 
jacent, the best- preserved oriel bay of which 
is supposed to have let in the sunshine upon 
Master Geoffrey the monk, while engaged 
with his so-called history. 

The heights of Dean Forest are very 
prominent from Monmouth’s low level. 
Wye glides or swirls through the 
meadows in search of Tintern, and the 
forest’s little peaks look down upon it 
gaily in their sunshine. Redbrook’s smoke 
and nail works, right on the river too, 
are quite a medizval inheritance of in- 
dustry; but they make one angry. Bigs- 
weir and Llandogo, farther down, are 
sylvan enough again; and St. Briavel’s, in 
Gloucestershire, stands well on its recessed 
ridge. Brockweir, on the left bank, follows 
Llandogo in its “amphitheatrical setting, 
and then we bend violently with the 
river, north-west, south and south-east, and 
TINTERN ABBEY appears. 

“Holy Tynterne !” Well, it is still holy, 
though in another sense than during the 
two and a half centuries of its full glory 

as the finished home and 
temple of the Cistercians, 
for whom Walter de 
Clare in the twelfth 
century founded this 
house, and Roger de 
. Bigod a century later 
built the abbey whose 
ruins Time has conse- 
crated for us. It passes 
the power of man _ to 
describe — it. Everyone 
knows what its shell is 
like, but its atmosphere 
and inspirations must be 
realised on the spot. 
Time, which has _ set 
ferns, ivy, and flowers 
on-its walls, has of late 
years also thickened the 
suburb of tea-houses and 
taverns which press to 
its very gates on behalf 
of its more or less royster: 
ing throng of admirers. 
All considered, Tintern’s fate is not so de 
plorable. One thinks of Neath Abbey, Kirk- 
stall, and many another, suffocated and sur- 
rounded by the smoke and the tenements of 
a manufacturing town. Tintern will never 
be reduced to such ignominy. The Crown, 
Whose property it is, will see to that; and 
the Duke of Beaufort, the other lord of 
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the environment, may be trusted to safe- 
guard the little village from growing into a 
streeted and chimneyed town. Still, as in 
monkish days, Wye’s woods soar on either 
hand, as if to hide the abbey; and 
they are still the same green and grey 
woods, heavily blotted by the big yew 
trees which are as memorable a feature of 
the Windcliff and its vestibules as the 
sinuous and turbid Wye itself. 

The great roofless church, which seems 
so much greater than it is because it has 
the sky for.a ceiling, is as pathetic as a 
beautiful child in tears. Those enormous 
east and west windows amaze in their 
vacancy. Filled with stained glass, they 
vied with any of our cathedral windows. 
Matthew Paris, in the thirteenth century, 
mentions their glass, which bore the arms 
of the founders. As it is, the blue of the 
sky does what it can (and it is much) to 


fill the void. The jackdaws have the 
chanting to themselves now. One judges 
from a Crown notice on the gate that 
visitors’ feelings were at times wont to 
incite them to hymns of praise as well as 
picnic parties in the abbey precincts. <All 
emotions of the kind, including ‘‘ political 
discussions” (the last outrage: one would 
expect here) are now expressly forbidden 


in black and white. One may come to 
Tintern as a critic or a photographer, if 


one will, but unless one leaves the abbey 
with feelings of maybe unaccountable re- 
verence, there is something amiss, and 
it should behove to return as quickly as 
possible. Best of all, stay here a night 
and a day, and see it from a score of view- 
points. It has many moods and aspects, 
but it is never like any other abbey. 
There is only one Tintern in the world— 
‘Holy Tynterne” on the Wye. 
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Our noble river has now nearly run its 
course. Already one smells the brine of 
its tides, and their mud is like so many 

‘wrinkles of age to it. But it ends with 


real majesty, like a man _ whose last 
deeds crown a perfect life. The Wind- 
cliffs white limestone crag, nearly a 


thousand feet above its level, contemplates 
it in serene state where it makes its 
last double upon itself ere it sets steadily, 
for it, towards the Bristol Channel. One 
should see the Windcliff from below, and 
also see the Wye from its yew-clad crest. 
The yews give it its true woodland note. 
At times they are too sombre; but under 
a hot sky they are somewhat strangely 
welcome. In broad noon the bats enjoy 
their gloom, flitting up and down over the 
white road, as if convinced that the night 
has come. It is through such a barrier of 
foliage as this that one climbs to the 
Windcliff’s perch and glimpses nine counties 
as well as the river at one’s feet. 

From the Windcliff to CHEPSTOW, and 
we have done with the Wye. This 
castled town of the long descending street 
wears suggestions of the amphibious in 
its wharves and masted boats. The im- 
posing cliffs on Gloucestershire’s side of 
the gorge are harried by quarries. It is 
as if the extensive castle on its side were 
in the habit of bombarding them at in- 
tervals. But Chepstow’s Castle has, in fact, 
long had all its teeth drawn. Its outlying 
parts are a public playground, and its inner 
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thrills are all at the mercy of a sixpenny 
key. It is not an enlivening ruin. The 
way its lower chambers yawn upon the 
Wye, above a sheer precipice of rock, 
makes one shake one’s head and _ leave 
them. One knows little about its prisoners, 
however, save Jeremy Taylor and Marten, 
the regicide, who, here “immured full 
twenty year, had time to write, as doth 
appear, his epitaph.” So one learns from 
the information he leaves us on his tomb- 
stone in the handsome old Norman church 
of Chepstow, which is as well worth in- 
spection as the castle. Jeremy Taylor was 
not long here, and Marten died a quite 
natural death. Though very strong, and 
associated in its present foundation with 
the De Bigod who built Tintern Abbey 
(what contrasted enterprises!), Time has 
chiselled away its charms. The fragment- 
ary busts on its keep battlements, more- 
over, seem to interfere more than a little 
with its character as a fortress. 

It were best to view Chepstow’s Castle 
from the river, preferably at low water, 
to increase its height. This done, there 
are two more miles of the Wye _ to 
descend if you wish to see it to the very 
grave of its individuality. But it were 
wiser to leave the dear stream, with 
the memory of Tintern and the Windcliff. 
its finest possessions, unclouded by the 
smoke of the steam tug which may here 
be met on the river’s one short industrial 
reach. 
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